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STRAUSS. I believe w* do not have to give 
long tmiobi why wo should study Hegel in our 
capacity as political scioaftists. It suffices to 
mention the name of Marx. And Marx, or at least 
Marxism, is a legitimate subject of political science 
however ______ conceived. There is 

another reason or objective which has very much to 
(b with the scope of pclUicai science. R>litical 
science was always understood to deal with the 
political community, the commonwealth, or to use 
n term which came to the fore in modern times, 
with the state. Now...but the .vtate is no longer 
now generally taken as the comprehensive theme of 
reflections oa human society. As you all know 
from practice , the term which is now in vogue 
which means the whole of a society Is culture , 
rather then state. 

Now this change from a clearly political 
orientation to one whieh is irens political is at 

the root of the political _____super- 

political, and Hogel has vary much to ib with 
this _ _• 


Tha fact that I chose Hegel 1 *# Philosophy of 
Histor y and not hie ThUa* o phy of R ight, despite the 
fact that the Philosophy cc Kght has boon published 
by Hogal himself, and so we have here Hegel him¬ 
self without any questions in connection with reading 
the Thi losophy of Right, while the Philosophy cf 
History are lectures given by Hegel and as Hegel 
more or less improvised them in different years 
and out of what hie students and * apparently very 
Intelligent students jotted dawn, die original editors 
put togsther those lectures, and the more recent 
editor gave quite a different vemion of Hegal 
because they had found lecture note a which had not 
teen known or considered by the first editors. 

But this—precisely that this is a lecture and not 
a book ie in the case of Hegel, at any rate, a great 
help, because Hegel is an unusually difficult writer, 
and in his lectures be is much more easy to follow 
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than in tba works which ha has published himself. : 

In addition, there is this other reason why we 
should study the ftUoscphy o f History i because 
Hegel's political philosophy proper as presented in 
the Philosophy of Right , is nssentially related to his 
Philosophy of History , and ens understands his political 
philosophy proper as philosophy of right better if he 
considers the historical matrix out of which that 
philosophy emerged, and that exactly we find in the 
lectures on the Philosop h y of History * 

One can say Hegel was the first to make the 
understanding of the history of political philosophy an 
essential ingredient of political philosophy itself. 

But in the past the situation was generally that like, 
say, today the history of physics to physics. You can 
be a first-rate physicist without oeirg versed in the 
history of physics. X mean, you would have heard some 
names, like Newton and so on--th*.t go.es without saying-* 
but this of course cannot be called the history of physics. 
Now Hegel makes this a form of political philosophy... 
we think of Locke. There is no concern with the history 
of political philosophy--he fights certain individuals who 
were very powerful in his time and who he thinks were 
fundamentally wrong* like Filroer, but to go behind that 
and give a survey of, as v: nrere, a reasonable survey of 
the history of political philosophy, is in no way his 
concern. For I suppose you all know the fact that Hegel 
was born la the year 1770 and died in the year 1831. 

These dates are not altogether ‘.negligible, because there 
are other dates with which they are connected. 1 
mention three which are crucial for Hegel: 1781. Kant 
published his Critique of ^iro Reaso n ; 1785* a man 

probably unknown to all of you, a German writer (writes 
Jaccbi on die blackboard) published a book on the 
doctrine of Spiuosa. This was .a very Lig splash and 
had very great importance for Hogel. And though Jacobi 
is not comparable to Kant in any way* but Jacobi gave 
a very important turn to speculation in Germany and 
Heget particularly. And the third date is known to all 
of you--1789.French '.Revelation. These are the minimum' 
facts one must know if one wants to understand Hegel. 
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Now X will speak now about Kant and Spinoza 
in a very proviivual way, only Miat a* accessary to 
have aoine answers to Kegel. Now Kant ia very famous 
up to the preaent day t? a critic of metaphysics. So 
ia, of course. David Hume, nut vre must consider the 
peculiarly Kantian feature a because they alone determine 
Hegel. According to Kacl. man is faced with a funda¬ 
mental alternative: either a rationslitm or empiricism, 
or more precisely, either tie dogmatism of pure reason, 
or Raton ism; or empiricism, or epicureanism. (I hope 
X didn*t min you up by the riany"or , c M ; the two alterna¬ 
tives are clear. Dogmalizru of pore reason is Batonism; 
empiricism as presented is epicureanism. 

Now this underlies the fact that we find throughout 
the ages this alternative which we can loosely call that 
between spiritualism and materialism. But Kant rees 
this sit ration in a now way. I yice you first his 
diagnosis of theee two altomatives. First, the world 
has a beginning in time, and is limit’d in space. 

The reverse, the world has no begiTvaUig.*. in time and 
has no limit in space. Second, the thinking seif is 
individ'ial and therefore indestructible. Against that, 
the epicurean: everything within the world is indivisible 
and perishable. Three, the spiritualistic view: we are 
free in our actions. The others say our actions are 
fully determined by nature or fate. And finally, the 
ft f school savs there io a highest cause of the world, 
whereas the others say there is nothing beyond tlie 
natural things and their order. The situation--I do not 
know whether this is a historically correct view - we 
know that epicureans of coutss ifid not assert, admit, 
that everything within the world is divisible: the atoms 
are not divisible. So Kan*, construe, one could say, 
the two alternatives--as it tiero. he presented the two 

ideal types rather than __» which is of 

course legitimate. 

Now the situation according to Kant and which 
distinguishes him from hie j-redeceesors is that he says 
that, very crudely stated, those positions, alternative 
positions, arc Jemonstrabic. In other words, not so 
the* neither has demonstrated his position, 2 nd you can 
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•till say that maybe In a generation from now soma one 
will come up and «>ct&biir.h either rtatomnm or epicureanism 
Kant sayc that each ox dieiM schools proven ite thesis. 

Sc, ohaft la *lia cxid^ios? The demeuntrationa must be 
based on a fundamental defect. They may ba formally 
correct as demonstrations, hut zhU b&«od on a funda¬ 
mental defect. And therefore uo democxtrstion is possible, 
t add one important point in Kant'c analynlo of these two 
opposed positions. 'The Hatenist position, which” would 
of course also include LeibhLa in modem times. ..the 
general thesis givar. to this philosophy (?)...this position 
to favorable to morality and religion, -usd therefore funda¬ 
mentally popular. 1 c»?c, not that it io easy, so that 
everyone can read .LcibaU;, Uu^ the thesis of Lelbnig 
appears in this relationship.... The ether pauition is 
unfavorable to religion*- 1 ranz epicureanism--and Kant 
draw a a conclusion which is unite remarkable: this 
materialist-atheistic position can ns;*a? become popular. 
This is cea of the gi*aveet historical errors which.'* ant 

____But this chaws hoc different the 

Situation at the end of the elghtaszith century was from 
what it because ir. tha .^inctcanth c^rtery* 

What is Kant’s solution? The assertions of the 
empiricisto—eh yes, epicureane, we must net be very 
equsamiuh—w.o lnirtr alteniatii*e-aro tree of die 

phenomenal world# ef/thing* which cau occur to us in 
ordinary life or in science. T he phenomenal world ia-- 
we can distinguish from another world: the things which 
have an exioteuee in themselves outside of ourselves, 
what Karl frequently rails "the thing in itself," also the 
"noumena? 1 world. In other words, atheistic-materialism 
ie die only way in which we can proceed in trying to 
understand, nay, the growth of a tree, a thunderstorm, 
or whatever It may bo. Good, ttut U ia also clear that 
this is abcaLu'.&.y limited to all attempts r.t finding our 
bearirgM, or explanations. It is xv*t simple, not true of 
die things ih*m?slv*s. The assertions of dogmatism, of 
Platon ism, err true, but they cannot be theoretically 
established,. demonstrated. But they arc true only in 
practical intent, as postulates of practiftrl reason. 

The moral law is the only thing ■witb.d*. which 

car*act be understood as part of the phenomenal world. 
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according to Kent. Now the moral law. as we understand the moral law 
according to Kant* we are left to the mind, fclie existence of Gcd. the 
immortality of ths soul, we are cn moral ground, and we can do that 
because empiricism, or o-dcureanirm. Has nothing to say beyond the 

world, in all study cf phenomena. we oust assume that 
every action of men Is a form of neees ear/ causes. That makes men 
Irresponsible. I mean, a man committed a murders it was due to bis 
temperament, his X.Q.. hit environment, and so on, you know; but 
as moral beings ws know that we ar9 under the moral law. and hence 
that we are free to obey it--and also to disobey it--and therefore, teat 
men's actions must be understood ra right or wrong as due to tee right 
or wrong views of their freedom. And for tUeir 7iew of their, of that, 
freedom, they are fully responsible. The good or evU act on caano. be 
traced beyond tee act ox freedom, which is free beginning. He cnose, 
say. to commit murder, you cannct trace it beyond that without des¬ 
troying the responsibility. It la tho_ eteiUng point, and not the result 
of previous causes. 

surety claimed to have refuted tee metaphysics by refuting 
the two kinds of metephysice--spiritualism and materialism. And to 
repast, Kant does much more ihr.u say neither cl these two antagonists 
proved hie point. Then the issue would still be opon: maybe some 
greater spiritualist or materialist would come u? in the future ana... 
No. has shown that the demonstrations are valid demonstrations, 

and therefore something fa wrong in the very q;r; stion. Good. 


Now let mat leave it at this point about Kant and say a few words 
about Spinoza. Spinoza was not very well known at that time, and the 
first man wfa o spoke highly of Spinoza and e.ox as a character--that 
had been dona hefore.thtt business teat ho was sn honest man—but 
of his intellect sad of the solidity of his doctrine, that was Jacobi, 
who was an opponent of Spinoza, hut who felt teat Spinoza's doctrine 
is the culmination of human reason. If human reason follows it* ova 
law a then it wllLarrive at Spinoza^s doctrine,, at the denial of the 
person of God; the denial of immortality, the denial of freedom. 
Now, Spinoza's doctrine is. .has the form of a didactic system, *ib 
Euclid's work, starting from definitions, axioms, et cetera, w ic 
„• simply presupposed. And Spinoza doesn't give you any reason why 

E gtv„ «L.. JiaiHon. or . »■* *««“>« 

Spifow .tart, in a dogmatic way. Thi. lad totfc. damaged 
were attracted by Spinoza in cne way or the other after Kant, teat this 
cannot be done. Thee* vary premises, or whatever Spmcsa^L xue 
presses are. must .. are themselves in need of deduction. One raua 
truly begin from nothing. Spinoza's metaphysics, new. is 
materiaUatic nor spiritualistic. There are two attributes. o£ 
nature, called by him extension and cogitation, white %ro irr . * 

to each other. Soul cannot be reduced tc matter, and master cannot 
reduced to soul. And they are attributes of the one subscaace. i. c-. 

f - . 
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God. AU partiesUr thing*--mo, thi*, «tc. r-^.re mod** of an attribute 
of God. Now this i* clearly a mod* of ths attribute of extension, 
because an extended thm& but if I fed pain, this is clearly a mode of 
the attribute of thought, of cogitation. AU particular thing* are mode* 
of an attribute of Gcd, yet the highest form of the knowledge of Clod, 
which Splno a calls intuitive knowledge, is knowledge of the singular 
thing* or events no mode* of Gsd. In other word*, if you kicw Gcd in 
himself you .knew Gcd much less than if you understand , say, this thing, 
or thi* event, the room. If you understand it as a consequence of other 
modes, of a given attribute cx Ged. God's full being; one could oajr, 
is in the part icula rs, is in the singular things, as Spinoza says, in 
God?* ieveloped stage, and not insofar a* he is transcended or un¬ 
developed. 

Spinoza ns sorts the strict necessity for everything. And in this 
respect, he clearly belongs to the epicurean-empiricist camp. What 
does he do with freedom ? Spinoza replaces the distinction between 
fr** and neceeeniqr hy the dijtiiattioa between free and compelled. 

You may remember that Hobbes in the Leviathan is doing something of 
this kind. So ±2 other words, if you do something freely, this is as 
necessary as if you do something under compulsion. What deeu this 
mean? The froe acta arc as necessary a.' the compelled or compulsory 
on an. A thing ij free if it exists by virtue of the necessity of :cs nature 
alone, and is determined to act by itself alone. In this sense, of course, 
God alone is free. But we act as distinguished iioro our being acted upon, 
if something takes place within us or outside of ue, if that fellows from 
our nature within us or No, if this event, which happens 

either within us or outside of us, can be clearly and distinctly understood 
a* following f rom our own nature. Our mind act % as distinguished from 
being acted upon, insofar as it has adequate ideas, insofar a* it has clear 
and distinct knowledge, hi a word, freedom in necessity, understood 
necessity. Freedom, cne could say, is self-determination. Self- 
determination. ae^distinguished from tndeterrn taction. Your nature, 
your innermost being, determines you; the action is determine'!. 

This is freedom. 


New after *heoe few remarks about Sj-ir.oza! 3ftrrltlnge, I will try 
to make a very provisional statement of what Hegel io about. 

Hegel starts Trent the assumption that philosophy is the quest for 
the viihstanc*:. for the single substance, of which everything else is a 
nocesrary attribute or mode, .in such a way that its flowing or emerging 
from tha substance can be clearly and distinctly wr.uerstood. That 
subs tr ace is what Xaut meant with the thing in .tself. Kant has proven 
that ihe thing in itself is not knowable. That what is knowable, Kant 
said, is only the phenomena, which are only for the thinking subject, 
not things themselves - -the phenomena which are constituted by the 
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activity of the subject. But what about that activity of the subject! Hegel 
a*ka? The activity of the subject which produces the phenomena, is not 
itself a part of the phenomenal world, becansc it produces phenomena. 

The activity c£ the subject in building up the phenomenal world and the 
morel law. thic lo the thing in itsolf. according to Hegel. So. in other 
words. Kant has discovered the trr.o tiling In itself without being avrare 
of It. What (ud calls the transcendental activity of the ego: that is the 
thing in itself. He.;ci has a simple formula for that: the substance--I 
mean, that which Spinoza was seeking, single substance—is the subject. 

« 

So Hegel gave by this combination of Kant and Spinoza.. Hegel, 
and also some of his German predecessors, brought forth a new kind of 
metaphysics which cannot be mistaken for the pre-Kantian metaphysics, 
as 1 sketched them along Kant's lines before. The first ground or grounds, 
we can say, is not transcendent, as God or the epicurean atoms ars¬ 
is not outside of man. The chief theme cf tide metaphysics is the life . 
of the human mind, and is primarily, to use a bool: title of Kegel's, 
"phenomenology of the mind. " Understanding the life cf the mind— 
this is, well, not the whole, but this is the most important part, one 
can say, of this new metaphysics. 

Now bsfors 1 go on, I would like to see whether we have.. whether 
1 make myself understood. New please be frank. Did you. .were you 
able to follow this vary crude presentation of what Kant effected or claimed 
to have efeected, and of what Spinoza did ion the ouher hand,and how this 
was combined in Hegel's mind? Tea? 

Studant: Ton describe Hegel as takLng, a« arriving at the con¬ 
clusion that somehow Kant had not understood properly the thing in 
Itself. I didn't quite understand what the two factors were that came 
together in Hegel's mind. 

Strauss: Wall, we have the phenomenal world. I mean, the only 
world w«t know empirically. But this world, according to Kant, is con¬ 
stituted by acts of the thinking ego, X mr.au not the habitual deeirea of 
this or that libido, but by reason following its uesential laws. Now 
where is reason? Where does reason belong? Xs reason a part of the 
phenomenal world? It cannot be. Why not--and that is not dear in Kant-- 
why not simply say this is the thing in itself? 

Student: That's what Hegel says. 

Strauss: Yes, in a very simplified nftgrtemout. So, io other words, 
Kant had the thing in itself, so to speak, in his hands and did not recognize 
it; and this hn called mind. Whereas, Spinoza by saying that this reason, 
or to u 3 c a more general term here, the subject--this is the substance-- 
if you understand substance in the way Spinoza understood it as ccroieting 
equally cf extension and cogitation, then you won't understand anything 
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that Kant had said. 

Mr. Reisken: Two question* or two statements. First, when Kant 
and later Hegel speak of this reason, the subject, do they mean the average, 
common reason of the actual human race, rather than the reason of some o«. 
being? 

Strauss: Well, that is a great question, Qie of the meet difficult 
questions regarding Hegel. In one sense, it surely does not mean merely 
human reason: There is.. a great question is, Hegel speaks of God all the 
time, and there is divine reason affective in a very thing, in nature as well as 
in history. But the great question is, for which there are no--I mean, 
which cannot be settled zo easily by quotation, is this reason which is effect- 
in everything, is this solf-conscious reason, or does reason reach its self- 
consciousness only in man? That is die question. And there is a great 
ambiguity regarding this point. Do you understand this? 1 mean, the a vet r, 
reason, that is not of very great importance, because it is so often wrong. 

X mean, we would always have to say reason properly, following its own lav 
I mention one point in passing: thers is sorasthing Kant and Spinoza have in 
common, and although they are very antagonistic to each other—Kant was •* 
antagonistic to Spinoza--namsly, Spinoza's ghief work, whatnovwould be 
called his metaphysical work, has the title Sthisa. X mean, peepie wrote 
about God and His attributes, etc., brt they didn't call their books hies. 
Kant on his part taught the primacy of practical reason. Theoretical reuse 
is limited to the phenomenal world, and the moat important question for m? 
how shall I live, is wholly beyond theoretical reason, according to Kant. 

The primacy or supremacy of Practical reason—this will be preserved in 
Hegel. Hegel makes, as it were, the paradoxical attempt to integrate 
Kant's primacy of practical reason into an again theoretical philosophy. 
Hegsl's philosophy is a theoretical philosophy, but it integrates the whole o. 
practical philosophy into the theoretical framework. This is. in a way, the 
secret of Hegsl's philosophy of history, but we will come to that later. 

Now X will give a few other points, in order to prepare outselves for 
Hegel. For Kant, as already in a way for Spinoza, morality or goodness 
is no longer the perfection of human nature in the ancient and Thomistic sen 
That is out, for different reasons. Kant's reason can be stated very simply 
as follows: if morality were the perfection of human nature, we would 
already know that human nature is good. Ja? Only then can its ^rfectioa c 
good. How do we know that? We cannot presuppose that. Therefore, we 
have to make an entirely differei t beginning. 

According to Kant, morality is not deducihle from anything else. 
According to the traditional views, morality is deducibie from something 
else--from human nature, or from God, or in .vuctbei way. hi Kthis 
Is impossible; because if it were deducibie from something, morality then, 
its laws would rot have the categorical, fed use a Kantian term, act in 
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each end such e way and don't ask question?. That ie categorical, because 
Otherwise it would act in such and such a way in order to. Then you can r&i.«, 
the questiou, but maybe there are other ways in order to get that "in order to 
which we have to be moral. So morality has no support beyond reason itself. 
Is then morality completely alien to everything that is? If there is not some 
necessity or some support, and here is where the postulates of God and the 
immortality et the soul come in.. morality.. we do not know that God cnists, 
you do not know that the soul is immortal, >n*t we must know, postulate, the 
existence of God aud the immortality of the soul if we do not wish to despair 
of morality. Morality belongs to the noumeual world. Only through God and 
immortality can there ba a proper proportion between morality aud happincsf 
Here in this life we do not find the proper proportion between the prosperity 
of the wicked and the misery of the just. There cannot be. Thai can only be 
if there is a just judge of the mlveras and life softer death. The moral 
community most he understood.. I'maony. the moral commands must be. 
understood as commando which carry with themselves promises aud sanction. 
This Kant still presupposes. Now Hegel Jistgrees with that entiie.’y. He 
rejects the concern with repard of virtue altogether. He 
he says has to be rewarded for having helped his brother in need or having 
aaved the life of a child. Hegel criticizes the concern with the reward on me 
grounds; hence there is no longer for Hegel a way from morality to the future 
life in the sense of the life after death. This Is out for Hegel. But there is 
this other thing in Kant already which becomes more important in Hegel. 

We must he morally concerned. One could say that the concern with a rewarc 
is extra-moral, because a truly moral man does r.ot wish to be rewarded, is 
not concerned with being rewarded. 3ut we must be morally concerned with 
the existence of the social order in which morality is not persecuted. 

Does this--is this not our moral duty to be concerned with the society in whic;. 
I don't way which is safe for morality because there would also-be the reward 
business,- bet in which morality is not persecuted, for the following reasons. 
Because if there is, there is a conflict of duties: of the duty to obey the 
civil law and the duty to obey the moral law. Ae moral beings we are obliged 
to wish for such a state of things, that this conflict does net exist or 

There must be a necessity somehow compelling the 
amoral lawgiver to give laws compatible with morality. There must .be a 
kind of convergence between the ie, what the lawgiver or the lawgivers do anc’ 
so on, and the ought, the moral law. Now this is the meaning of Kant's 
philosophy of history. iSxtra-moral things, iiko in ihr natural traits and the 
ever-increasing‘costs of war, costs not yet the atomic bombs but just the 
plain budget, make it more and more inevitable That government should be 
republican and not m cur chic, and therewith the vrie of law within the states 
and between •'lie states. Sven if there is no way from morality to the pcs tula 
of a future life, there is a necessary connection between morality and the visi 
of die political "ctnre, of the future of men on earth. It is very int.^ retting 
that Rani* s philor ophy of history was not presented by Kant in his great 
systematic vsorl'.s. There the postulate cf the iimnoriitlilv of the soul ic 
central, lice this he did in some occasional writings, »~hich we will discusn 
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to the next quarter. But they art very important and crucial for the under*” 
standing of what Hegel is about. There it, a« it were a conflict which mu 
can study in the- late eighteenth century: What is more important, the mors: 
order after life, or in the earthly future? We can say philosophy of history 
won out by virtue of the acceptance of the second alternative We will 
see that latt r. 

la Kant, the emergence of the.. the convergence of the is md the 
ought (writes on blackboard).. for Kant, this convergence is something in 
which we must believe, for which we must hone. One cannot be truly mors.- 
if one does not hops for the future of morality. For Hegel, this convergent 
is a fact, something demonstrable. There is no longer any chanca which 
would completely upset all apple carts, so to speak; or in other words, 
there is no longer inscrutable providence. Hegel speaks of providence, 
as you will have seen, but it is a scrctabl* providence. There is an order, 
a moral order in history, but this moral order is in all interesting respect-- 
perfectly lucid to us. 3o a scrutable providence reigns. There io a.. 
one speaks of a necessary convergence between the is and the ought-- 
of tiie amoral, not necessarily anti-moral, and the moral. More generally 
of disorder and order. Tlic extra-moral world, the world of tho acuroenai * 
is a world of moral disorder, not only today whore we know this freer well- 
known facts mentioned by the president yesterday, but at all times -he wori 
was not a * wry orderly place. Order comes out of disorder, without bein>- 
isftBnded. This is, one can say, the simple formula of Hegells philosophy 
of history. ffcopta.do not dream .. when Alexander invaded Ifexsia, he 
didnU dream of a society based cn the rights of men which would be 
established millenia later, and nevertheless, he worked without knowing it. 
The actions more generally slated. • order comes out of disorder without 
being intended. Now this thought was quite familiar to poople in Hegel's 
time, as already* in Kant's time by the way, the greatest example is the 
cosmogonies ox the modern age: the planetary system, hew did it emerge 
out of some world or whatever it might be understood, and then we have 
this wonderful system- -the sun and the stars and the fixed and all the 
rest. Coming closer to home, what Hegel call a the system of wants, 
which had been analyzed by IcAdaxn Smith. He also order 

coming out of disorder. &eryone thinks of himself alone, no one o £ the 
common good. ??utprecisely this brings about the gammon good. If the 
baker end candicstic* maker would think of the common good, he would 
bring into dispute the beautiful economic laws which make society run. 

Now what was understood of the stats, say in cosmogony and in 
economics and perhaps also in some other spheres, is enlarged by Hegel 
to the whole of history. In the whole course of history, no ore thinks of 
establishing rational order. And for the very simple, important rease- 
th&t uo ou£ c;a know it in advance. How could Alexander the Great havo h-. 
aai-nkUn? of the rational order, if his teacher, Aristotle, believed that 
there a-a who are by nature slaves? are something incompatible 
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with the natural order. So man have raid tboy move toward it blindly. 

And yet^tbis blind movement has an order* an even order* toward this • 
rational order. The process produces both the rational order and the 
awareness of the rational order. Z mean* after all* it could be thinkable, 
could it not* that men had known at all times tho end, but It was not poseibl:- 
to execute, to achieve the end for a variety of reasons until, say. is Hegel':, 
time. But vney could not even have known it. 

The historical actors do not consciously strip's for the end; and in 
this respect, the historical process resembles a natural process. What do 
the parts of our body or of an animal body do when they tend towards 
something? There is ao conscious striving there. So the historical proce; 
is in a way like a natural procast, an organic process. And that is indeed 
the case according to Hegel. But this has verv grave implications, if 
the historical process is like an organic process, there must be a peak, 
la all growth there are limits. There is.. it has been arranged -that the 
trees won't grow into heaven. So tbar* is a term of growth, eo there must 
be a terra of the growth. And what follcw^may I ask, after a being has 
reached the term of his growth? Let us say—decay. Let us not speak 
unnecessarily of death. And sc, decay. Good. 

Now I ask Mr. Retaken to read hero something from Hegel 1 s 
Biilosophy of Sight * a passage which we will need as a kind of motto for 
this course. Weil* no* I could read it myself. Gn page 227, that is from 
the Reface to tho Rilosophy of Rig ht. Here Hegel had opposed throughout 
the Reface $he people, who want.. the philosophers who want to teach the 
state, i. e., the government, what they should do; and that is not the functir 
of political philosophy. To say one more word about preaching what the 
world ought to be like: philosophy a rives always too late for that. As 
thoug ht cf the world, it appears at a timo when actuality has completed its 
developmental process and is finished, completely. What the conception of 
philosophy teaches.. history also shows this necessary: namely, that only 
in a maturing actuality the ideal appears and confronts the real. It is then 
that the idea rebuilds for itself this same world in the ahapa of an intel¬ 
lectual realm- comprehending this world in its substance. Th*a ohilosop- 
comes and when philosophy comes, it paints its gray in gray. A form of 
life has become old, and this gray in gray cannot rejuvenate it. Ody 
understanding.. ths cwl of Minerva begins its iiight in the dusk. Minerva 
la the goddess cf wisdom. Wisdom appear* when dusk is come, alter the 
historical process!:, let us take a simple eimruple, Grasse, a very great 
society for Kegel. When does philosophy corns 7 and deal with Greek 
society? When the decay had come, after the sophists and so oc, as Hegei 
puts it. So this to the crucial point, it ceoma, in Hegel. We ma«t check 
on that. 1.’ ibi* iu true, then Hegel's Hutoaophy of History, which denis 
not morelv vith Greece or Rome or the Far Eirt or the Midlie A**;-?s, but 
with moderoviy and evon the completion of mocavniry. which auv-ordiag to 
Hegel enjid rof :ake place prior to the French Revolution end ufl.sr the 
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of the French Revolution by Napoleon. But what of the task of the 
future? Through* except the theoretical task, to understand. Spengler 
wrote hie Decline of t he Weet during the First V’orld War, I think it came 
out for the’fiTutlime in 1917. This was a sensational thing—a book with the 
title, the setting or going down of the West. But he only said with a certain 
with a nasty harshness, one could say, what Hegel had meant. That moder¬ 
nity. if we n can by modernity the development, say. roughly since the 
Reformation, is the final stage; and after that, nothing of any importance 
can come. There may be a spreading, say the Jov&h American republics 
may function and may not function, but and 80 on; 

but no fundamental change, no creation, is any more possible. This 
seems, is at least one strand in Hegel's thought:, whether it is the only 
one we will have to corridor. 

Yes. Now at this point I thought T should mention 
again I invite discussion because I cannot assume that I make every¬ 
thing clear to everyone. Yes? 

(change tapes)... practical philosophy, becoming speculative, i. , 
theoretical. And this surely applies to Hegel. Now he could not deny- 
that this has a great practical use, that people.. I mean, Hegol hoped be 
could convince noms of these foolish democrats that it is much better to 
be ruled by a benevolent king and by high-class, permanent civil sax vie* 
by a tyrannous demagogue. He hoped. But the question is, to that 
extent, was, of course, meant to be practical. But it was much more * 
defense and a defense through understanding, so proving the reasonableness 
of what already existed. You know such a defense of an established order, 
even if meant to be purely theoretical, is bound to have practical con - 
sequences. I mean, to the extent which Hegel convinced people, he 
decreased the power of the revolutionary movement, and after all. out 
of hie loins, so to speak, the Hegelian Left, as it is called.. You know, 
there wa» that splitting: Hegelian Right, which was conservative and 
identified itself with the established order, and then there was the Hegelian 
Left, the most famous of the Hegelian Left was. of course. Marx—who 
broks with Hegel radically. But Marx says somewhere, according to Legei 
the philosopher comes always post festo . you knew, after the festival, 
when everything is ow»r. And*what Marx wanted is that the philosopher 
should.. the philosophers as he put it. on another occasion, 11 hitherto 
the philosophers have only interpreted the world (i. e., theoretical); but 
what is impoiiaat is to ehange the world, 1 So Marx's philosophy, we 
ean stUl call Marx's doctrine a philosophy, is the reaction to Hegel and 
therefore, in a practical, but in a very different way in which A rootle s 
Politics , .'ur example, was practical. 

Student: .could not possibly apply to 'he practical philosophers. 

St^usti*. No, in other words, don't look for any innovation*, or any 
fundamental change. Sure. I mean. Hegel surely would have been opposed 
to the senseless privileges of the Prussian nobility which still existed in 
fact, because you want the best men should be in highest positions, 
regardless of whethc” -l\*y arenoblomen or commoners. But this was 
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no longer a fundamental change, because th>» principle was readily admitted 
You know that the.. career as a French prime minister at that timu was a 
career open to talents, i. e., not according to birth. Yes ? 

. * * 

Student: You said that modernity for Hegel was the final stage. 

Would that then mean that the philosophy that mirrors modernity would be 
the culminat es: ox philosophy? 

Strauss: Sure. But this despite still the very enormous theoretical 
effort, Hegel's own philosophy, you .know. In Kant, the philosophy of 
history offers an infinite progressf in the futu?*e, i. e., that the rational 
order will never be truly established, only to ever greater approximation. 
This required a complete revamping of Kant's doctrine, and this synthesis 
with Spinoza, of which I spoke at the beginning.. 

But there may be quite a few subordinate changes, both theoretical and 
practical, that goes without saying, but no radical reorientation. 

This sounds very strange to us, but we must not forget that the 
people, that the philosophers, generally speaking, surely in modem times, 
but to some extsr.t also in ancient times, laid this claim to finality. 

Let us take, no-: to speak of Descartes, but Aristotle did rot visualize that 
his notion of the cosmos and of man within the cosmos, and therefor? aloo 
about virtues and vices and what the good order is, could possibly be 
turned down as radically insufficient. I-le didn't do that. So in Hegel 
this so-called historical awareness, in Hegel's words, as we will read, 
"the individual is the son of his tims," cac by that he means of course not 
only the man in the street but also the philosopher. Hegel was tbs first to 
face this difficult/: that the philosopher is the son of his time, and yet 
how can he have found the eternal truth? And Hegel's general answer is, 
he if he lives in the moment in which time, as it were, coincides with 
eternity. 

Student: .. history and philosophy might coincide.. 

Slrsues: This is a very inefficient statement, because that would pre 
suppose that the truth is known to philosophy at the beginning, which is not 

the case. 

Student: So far you have interpreted Kegel without mentioning his 
dialectic at a*.5- You interpret him as saying that there is an end point in . 
history. Do you think that the dialectic offers :you a way of getting out of 
this interpretation? I don't see that. 

Straut*: This shows up in the difference between Khrushchev and 
Mao. •:S:-..'c-ev -said we have now the final society, i.«., the socivty 
without cont,.* v.Ucti.ns. But Mao denies this, arid Mao denies not only that 
present *cu.y ilosnia is not yet paradise, but denies tl«»t there could ever 
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be a society without contradictions. And there is a Marxist justification 
for that. You know, Marxist.. Marx calls the whole history of mankind 
as we know it. or believe to know it, the preh istory. History begins only 
with the universalization of communism. Now. .but history means, of 
course, change. But I suppose what for Mao it means is that, it must mear. 
in that contradictions which occur after the establishment of communism 
are radically different from the class conflicts, that kind of contradiction 
which existed in all of historical society. Now are there questions, because 
Z forgot it. 

Student: My question is if.. what exactly are you saying that Kegel. 
had in mind? Should history.. if history is going to stop, then the dialectic 
will stop. 

Strauss: Yes, but there is no difficulty there. I f all contradictions 
are reconciled—if Hegel's key word is reconciliation. 

Student' Every move to a different level which reconciles the 
conflict that existed before... 

Strauss: Yes, but for Hegel this is exactly the point—there is 
final and absolute reconciliation. There is no longer any further, 
fundamental task for the human race. But I'm perfectly open, we will 
discuss this when. . I think it is, in a way, the crucial question, because 
it is the most controversial thing in Hegel's Btilosophy of Hist ory. 

Did he or did he not believe in the finality of bis doctrine and of his.. 
of the social order aa in substance establishedin his time? Yes? 

Student: Did, according to Hegel, the mer. of die past could not 
understand the jsnd toward which things were driving, the end became 
valuable only in the .end. How ia it possible for men who were found, say. 
at the end of certain eras, say Plato and Aristotle, to have even any 
rightful •:laim to be philosophers at all? 

Strauss: To which Hegel’answer*. they were philosophers of the 
first order. But wl*at is a philosopher? A philosopher is a man who s eeks 
wisdom, and they were all men who sought wisdom, but only now is 
philosophy Capable of getting rid of the distinction between the quest for 
this and the conquest. 

Student: But «hat is it that enables th« quest for wisdom to come at 
the end of an era. t mean, it is poseible that wisdom itself could n-t come 
until the whole historical cycle has completed itself. But what is there 
which, ac-vordiug to Hegel, which would cause philosophers to rise at the 
end of the Greek period of history as opposed to the middle of it, I. all 
philosophy is a quest for wisdom? 

Strauss: There is an element of troth in that, that people are more 
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given to thinking, to wondering, to questioning, in times of crisis than in 
times when everything is obviously in order. Z believe that the last 

English philosopher of the first rank, David Hume, published his Treatise 
of Human Nature in 1740. In 1745 came the second pretender to Scotland 
and was defeats 1, you know, and the order which had becncommon from 
the Riritan Revolution and finally established in 1688 was now settled, 
so the old ist ue bstween the on the one h a nd and the 

archbishops and lords on the otherwas now absolutely settled. There was 
no longer a question, .well, naturally one had not settled file question of 
how far the masses had the say in government- -you know, the rotten borough 
question, the whole question of reform, then in the nineteenth centixy, the 
question of social legislation. But these were no longer issues of that 
fundamental character as those which had come from the sixteenth century 
on. 1 mean to say that the greatest names in English philosophy--Bacon, 
Hobbes, liocke, Berkeley, Human -being located there, can be said to have 
something to do with file fact that this was the social crisis of Bgland. 
Whereas in Germany, the great development of philosophy came much later, 
because the crisis began to touch Germany with the approach of the French 
Revolution and after. Of course.. one can say that.. there was Leibniz 
before, but Leib/iiz was the only figure.. and Z mean. I say this only in 
order to defend Hegel againet Z don't say this one case can say 

simply; wo have to have a much greater basis of induction. 

Student; I&rhaps you can explain how some philosophers who sock to 
sell programs seem to cone before the events you describe: Hobbes, Locke 
for instance- -they talk abeut innovations, they were innovative; the situation 
occured later rather than before. 

Strauss: Z do not know what Hegel would say, but I am somewhat 
fearful that he might say they were not philosophers of the first order. 

The contempt for British philosophy is a very powerful tradition in German./. 
and then a Frenchman, I don't know who it was, one of these germ unified 
French thinkers visited Sc helling (you know, Schelling was the friend and 
in a way a competitor of Hegel) came to, spoke to Sehelling about Locke. 
Sehelling simply said, '3e despise Locke',' " t despise Locke." I mean. 

I believe this is an important part of the story. The English philosophers, 
of course, had some influence, but not in the case of the greatest devslopm- 
of German philojophy. After the development cf German idealistic philoso 
had lost its power over the public mind, which was roughly around 1840-48, 
then the English and French came over quite strongly, and John Stuart Mill 
was a big figure in Csrraany, say in 1860-70, ^but with the recovery of 
Kantianism, it was finished. So, I mean, I am just trying to guess what 
Hegel.. he would uoi regard them as but the point wh'.ch 

you take is course absolutely correct. They initiated. I mean, one 
cannot possibly deny that there was not this terrific corporation of science 
and technology before: Bacon and Descartes tirunauded it. Yes? 

Student: i missed a part of what yen said.. that Hegel began with tns 
quest for the substance of which all alee is the neceushry attribute or mode 
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and the activity of the subject producing, the subject produces the thing 
itself, and this statement--am 1 correct?--has logical overtones. 

Strauss: In Hegel oue can say everything has a logical overtone. 

But. no, let me say only this: don't pay too great attention to this, what I 
said about this prehistory cf Hegel, Kant and Spinoza, was a deliberately 
provisional • tatement to link, to lead up to, this new kind of thinking. 

It was.. if you have any difficulty, forget about it. The main point 1 want to 
make is only this famous formulation of Hegel: the substance is the subject 
which points directly to Spinoza, because the substance..». e., there is only 
one substance, etc.. and on the other hand, instead of the subject coming t. 
tHL s position through Kant, because it was Kant, not Descartes, whose uoti* 
of the subject became oi decisive Importance for Hegel. Just forget abo* 

Z just try.. don't worry too much about it. You probably have no teaching 
experience, and as a teacher one has to lead from all parts of the ho risen 
to something, end one is not always successful. That has to be--teachmg 
can never became a scientifically conducted affair. Yea? 

Student: May I ask a question about the meaning of the word "subject*' 
the way you use it? Ordinarily, we think of substance as opposed to 
procedure. Would here Hegel say that subject is the substance? I'm a bit 
confused. 

Strauss: No. the substance, say the core, that out of which everythini 
else must have proceeded and through which everything else must be under¬ 
stood, is not. ir tbs subject. The subject.. take the Carteaiau,lf you like, 
ego cogito, the Cartesian ego which thinks, but with oniy this difference: 
for Kant.. in Descartes, thsre is at least some lack of clarity as to whether 
the thinking ego is not itself a substance likethe old soul-substance; 
this is wholly out in Kant, and therefore Hegel chess as subject that which 
organizes, ordv.-e. -the sensations into an ordered world, that which is, 
which legislates to itself a moral Ufa. However, these two things of the eg • 
may be connected, that is the subatanee. This needs a long commentary, 
as someone pointed out before. There is a question of what about God: 
is not God that subject? That we should have said the substance is God. 
which would have bosn a very familiar assertion, or at least a much were 
familiar assertion than what Hegel said. 

I would like to mention only one point regarding the relation of HegelV. 
political philosophy to hie philosophy of history. One can say that Hegel's 
political philosophy, which he presented in his Philosophy of Right. answer: 
the question cf the l ight political order, and the political oraer i* always 
right; whereas hi: philosophy of history answers the question of how the 
right politico! order became actual and known. You see these additional 
conoid*rations hers. Then the question is , Why dees Hegel leav* us such 
a supplement to political philosophy, say, as Aristotle or ^uck: did not lea 
What was the Aristotelian answer to the question of how the good social 
order Has become actual* or Plato? 
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Retaken: In speech. 

Strauss: That ia not actual. la It actual, in tha firat placa? Is it 
actual, and if it becomes actual, how doas It bacoma actual? Chance. 

That's out ia Kagal.. I mean, that's tha negative condition of tha whole 
Philosophy of History; that chance doesn't play any significant role. And 
what about h. vtag become known; how ia tha right, tha just order, how does 
it become known? 

Reiaken: Ariatotle sat down and thought about the nature of man. 

Strati**: But he to be guided, he had to have acme guidance; 

I mean, there must be, in other words, tha nature of man is not sufficientt. 
dear. 

Reinken: Constitutions of tha bad city. 

Strauss: That doesn't let us kao*r about the good city. 9a the oasis of 
you distinguish between the good and bad regime 1 ? I givs you a vex,- 
simplistic answer, which ia of course altogether oat of p*acs. He had his 
knowledge of wlvit is by nature right, whether all men have such knowladge 
to a sufficient degree is very uninteresting to him. But, at any rate, it is 
possible for men to know what is by nature right, in Rato. Now this natural 
right doctrine became, developed later after Aristotle, into a doctrine of 
natural law, especially ia the Middla Ages. This was the answer to how is 
the good erder known--fundamentally because it presupposes the natural ore 
But here a new quostiou arose, iu tha sixteenth century and later eepefially- 
Vico was a good example which we study on occasion - Can there be a natU7. 
law if it is not duly promulgated? But I,take an extreme case: can man 
obliged to act according to natural law if he hasn't the slightest inkling of 
character ? And so the question of promulgation and in >a way, of court- 
In Vico 1 s works *his takes on.. beoomes the backbone of the whole thing: 
the proof that natural law as ordinarily understood, especially by thess prir- 
Grotiuc. Helvetica, and Rfendorf, this natural law could not have been kne* 

very h^h ** the Middle Ages, and therefore the question becomes, 
naturally, how di*l these pre.. these benighted men, more or less anyway, ^ 
how did they build up their societies, how did they find their ? 

And then lio makes the familiar distinction between the three stages—divine, 
heroic, and human, societies, but this ia alraady a kind of philosophy of 
history ia Vico,. So that, in odder words, the immediate, entering wedge 
for philosophy of history is tits question of the promulgation of natural law. 
Which doss not create a grave difficulty if one accepts the 3iblical account, 
it was promulaatad to our first ancestors, and through their faults mis ^ 
awarencen *vas loot and therefore is no longer a question of the first order, 
but it is only a grave question from a practical point of view. How ca t you 
be harsh on these poor savages who don't have rny recollection of -'■-•c 
things any mere and act on their dim lights? fs s tr.j*re a pxactical question. 
But as a theoretical question, the tacit premise of tha whole thing is, of cct 
the Biblical ac~c-f.fi of the origin of man and of the human raca is no longer 
litexally accepted. Yes? 
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Student: I wqs going to ask if a body of logic is a premite of Hegel's 
Philosophy of Hiitory, and if it is, what work? 

Strauss: That is a very good question. It is hard to answer that quet . 
But let us state it as follows. Hegel's Logic has, so to speak, nothing to dr 
with what is or dinariiy understood by logic. It has much more to do, if on# 
wants to use an illustration, with Sato's doctinre of ideas. Much more. 

X will try.. you must not forget that the eatablishmeit of logic as a separate 
discipline is understood, even post-Aristotle, you cannot presuppose that in 
Sato and earlier thinkers. Now, what is Sato concerned with? I give you 
some textbook answers. The truly being beings are the ideas. The ideas 
can be perceived only by the pure mind, not by the senses. They are sterns 
unchangeable, and always the same, identical with themselves. I mean, 
this leaves the subject untouched these assertions. The usual answer 

is, of course, that Hato hypothesised concepts and the concept of a mode— 
not to mention a more dignifiied i» really unchanged. 

And it's also not mystical. You can see roodao, but you cannot see mode. 
And Plato, by imbelievdf mcredible stupidity, which is sufficiently excusec 
by the low development of the human mind at the time, hypothesised . 

Let us not quarrel with that. Now, Hato sketches in the Seventh 

Book, a pursuit which he regards as the highest of which man is capable, 

— . . -*--* Why Hato 


and that ho calls dialectics. This is somewhat 


calls It dialectics I must now postpone, though we may have occasion to 
bring it up later. Now. this dialectic has to do with ideas and nothing but 
ideas. It moves, as it were, from one idea to another, until it has exhaust* 
the whole realm of ideas, snd then it reaches the highest idea, that to whicr. 
all ideas owe their being ideas, as well as their knowability. And that he 
calls the idea of the good. Ja, good. Now, but Sato never presented this 
dialectics of the ideas. He gives the sketch of it, to some extent, and a 
very comical sketch to boot, in the dialogue* called Sophist and Statesman 
and so on, but he never, there is no Ratonic system which is presented. 
Hegel's Logic Is that. Hegel, one can say Hegel presents in the Logt^what 
Rato calls the highest generality of being, the greatest of bsing. 

He presents thorn systematically and exhaustively, and shows then in the 
following part* of his system.which can be called the philosophy of nature an. 
philosophy of the mind, how these ideas—I speak of Ratonic not the 
why these idea, and the whole realm of ideas necessarily externalizes i.aelf 
into major on the one hand and minor on the other. In the mind alone is the 
true perfection reached. That is. of course, Rato. So if you.. Socrates cal. 
thiathe term peculiar to him. light into the logon, into the speeches, 
accounts, the conditions. That is a very hard thing, let us leave that open. 
But obviously "logic" is derived from "logorf'; and you cap,therefore,«*•*■ 
stand that in a sense It is possible to call the rhetoric of the ideas . the logic 
But surely not in the sense of the hard rules of thinking or this kind of thing. 

Student: Where is Hegel's speculative philosophy contained? m hi* 
Logic? 
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Strauss: Tes, and in his philosophy of nature and his philosophy of 
the mind. He wrote a book, a kind of compendium for students, in the 
Encyclopedia of the ftiiosophi cal Sciences. There you have the whole 
presented, theoretical. Surely, the word which is applied in the textbooks : 
at least when X was a student, is "panlogism." Hegel surely is the most 
radical rationalist that ever wrote. Nothing is accepted as given; everythin.- 
must be understood as necessary, by seeing its genesis. This is the procer 
of the dialectic. If you take Spinoza's Ethics, which is as rational externally 
as Euclid's Elements , but where does he get his axioms, where does he get 
his definitions ? We must begin from scratch. In this sense, Hegel is mucr 
more radical ♦>*»" Descartes. Hegel begins freely, from nothing in a sense- 
He begins, for some reasons, his Logic with being, as distinguished from 
nothing. He could as well have bsgua it with nothing, and it would have led. 
I mean, one would only have to rewrite the beginning of his Logic . It wculd 
have led from nothing to being common elements. 

That is a claim of Hegel that he has achieved perfect clarity about 
everything- -I mean, not about the contents of the person, of his neighbor, 
and of this kind of thing, of which only a pub.. a political scientist.. but all 
things of any importance to a human being. This he claims. There art, 

I mean, all data are, as it were, transformed into evident necessities, an- 
they too as data X mean, obviously the 

observed tfaicts on the hand, the world, we don't understand, bowe 
don't know the causes, we don't understand the necessity, Aid that there 
is such a thing as the world. We all know that, but do we understand it as 
necessary? No . We take it as given. There is another formula which 
Hegel uses for his logic, which is ff course somewhat ambiguous, but still 
of some help. The Logic describes God as he is, prior to the creation of 
the world. The two branches of His creation are nature and the human in u 
Ja? But they, this creation must be understood as a necessary progress, 
is free only in the sense that God creates it without any compulsion. 
Necessity is only within it, but otherwise not. 

Stifdont: Vou stated that Hegel rejected any ordinary ways of thinking 
For exsEcpic, there is a sense in which Hegel rejected the principle of con r 
diction; but cha principle of contradiction is used in our ordinary reckoning 
and reasoning, and so forth. 

Strauss: What Hegal only means is that if you dig deeper, then the 
priiK-iple of contradiction won't be helpful. On the other hand, Ilegel wouli 
never cay that Mr. Burnham has glasses and he puts them on 

Hegel is, in a way.. his Hkilosoghy of Hi s tory , anaway, is one of 
the most empirical philosophers—at least, according to his claim. Of thr- 
I am aware. H: cicely by looking at history as it was and no arbitrary 
constructions monkey business, will the reason of history appeal'. 

Well, we will liave a number of other conversations about this 

the character of Hegel's thought, and his othsr writings. Let ue 
now call it a day until Thursday. 
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STRAUSS: .... from Hegel* • point of v ew Now, regarding the 
original -what is the -as Mr. Bruell rightly saw, the originaln. story, 
say, to use Herodotus as an example, and the pi*' loso^ncal history of 
Hegel. ..eve something very important in common over against what 
we may loosely call academic history. And how can we state this as 
simply as possible? What la characteristic of m Ilka Thucydides and 
Herodctus? 

Student: lhay represent the spirit of their tines. 

Strauss: The spirit Uvea in then. To state it very slaply, 
they belong. They belong. And, therefore, when Thucydides speaks, the 
spirit of Athens speaks through him, regsrdless of whether he wishes to 
convey it or la aware of it or not. How, reflexive history..the 
reflexive historian, dvea not belong. For example 1 take a sinple case, a i 
who writes a history of the fourteenth ceutury, today, he it obviously 
not a fourteenth century tun. There la none alienates between the student 
and the subject natter. And why does a philosophic historian belong? 

Ha too belongs. Test After ell, he..toe philosophic historian will write 
about the fourteenth century a* well, hut ha is not a fourteenth century 
■an. 

Botaken: Be understands the phenomena of spirit, the fact that 
these are... 

Strauss: In other words, the philosophic historian deals with that 
In the fourteenth century which is still presant end which will always 
be presant, -Je?- namely, that which forma a part of the spirit a« e whole 
in its completion. This ia very roughly why Hegel thinks that there in a 
profound connection between this wholly nonphllasopUlc original history 
and tua truly philosophic history, ever against the half-philosophic riflat¬ 
his tory. Thlj corresponds vary ouch to Hegel's spirit of the whole 

the preface. Tea. Kow, there ia of course cm difficulty regarding, 
a minor difficulty, which Hagai did not develop. You must not forget 
this Is not an elaborated book; these era lectures. But you mentioned only 
Thucydides a ad Herodotus; but he gives some other examples. Let ua 
limit curcalvee to tba classical ones for simplicity's sjk». 

Student: Seneca sod Caesar. 

Strauss: Ta, but what is..Lae us taka Caesar* a particularly clear 
case. tfhat is Che difference between C aeser end Herodotus? the most 
obvious difference*? 

Studcut: Caesar waa a general. 

9 

Strauss: And Herodotus? 

Student*: So. 

Strauss; So the Persian wars, which are in a way the peak of 
Herodotus. j?-rcdotus did not participate in. Aod..be was not in charge . 
Hegel thritke* therefore, end this is not quite clear, what does it mean to 
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baloog. Ooas It aaan to ba a anlMr of tha loclttyl Or does It aaaa to ba 
politically active on a higher plane? Bov, from the latter point of view, 
any, Churchill would be an emiDeabehample in oar a*ge, and to tone extent 
also DeGaulle. Only Churchill ia ouch aore hlatoric than DeGaulle la, 
end Hegel would aay that thia la much no re relevant for underatanding the 
twentieth century—whet hat happened there—chan the laborioua product Iona 
of the academic historians, and ao on. Good. But thia ia not entirely 
cleared up, *«ecauae the atateaent in thia generality aa he makea it on oaa 
or two occasions, that the original hiatoriana are atateaamn and genarala, 
la refuted not by Thucydidea but by Herodotua. 

Student: In connection with that atatement that the antient hiatorian 
are generala, he aaya that the altuation in our time ia completely altered. 

X don't udderstend..he doean't seem to develop that. 

Strauaa: Tea, but what ha hae in mind ia that the prufeeeora have 
taken over. I mean. It la of course not literally true, to aome extent, 
Napoleon wrote hia memoirs on St. Helena, and ao on 
but generally apeaking, but .oday aa you know every general vritea, 
gives hia account, and whether they arc very relevant, I don't know: 

I have never atudled them very cloaely. How, there ia..yes? 

Student: Does this mean that our culture is eseentlally comprehen- 
alve and immediately changea all eventa into hlatorical representationa? 

Strauaa: Yea,one c'rcld.. thia la in Hegel'a mouth an:lablgious 
atatement. It could ala:, refer to the bookiah character of the nineteenth 
century, compared with the Greeks and Romana, much leas bookiah. 

Now, there is another point I would like to take up right away. 

Hegel makes it clear that what ha la presenting in this hook ia baaed on 
apaculativo or theoretical philosophy. Speculative or theoretical philo¬ 
sophy proves that, atatad simply, rsnson rules the world. But still, 
whet does philosophy of history do? la it simply based on the, aay on 3eg« 
metaphysics; or dees it not have a kind of..is it not meant oo carry con* 
victiou to »rzjc extent by itaalf? You rafar to that. 

Student: In one place, ha says chat proves the thesis, but not in 
terms of absolute proof, but in accordance vich tha facta... 

Strauss: What does that mean? One can porhsps say it proves, as 
Hagai calla it, we proved hare historically, empirically, that ia Co say, 
without pr.tuvppc*fr.g altogether this metaphysics* truth. How doaa he 
proceed there* Let ua try to illustrate. There la aome reason to assume 
that Greece played a considerable role in the history of the human mind. 

But Hegel is still not primarily concerned with the philosophers, but with 
what the Creeks did in other respects, especially politically. How would 
he find that out? Re would have to find out..I ex an, why does he then 
prefer, aay, Herodotus and Thucydidea to modern hiatoriana? 

Student: Because they do represent that spirit... 

Strauss: So in other words, tha gift of Gre/tneas la directly 
available to ua if we linger, aa he puts it, wish Ut-ner too of course, 
but especially with Thucydidea and Herodotus, and this ia infinitely more 
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important than to know a lac* of that detail that we know regarding data*, 
regarding trlbuta ratea, tha number fallao in a glvao batela, aod who was 
tha grandmother of that ganaral, and ao on aod ao on. Aod hara we hava 
tha flat of tha Gtaaka. How, and what Hagai haa la mind r a ally. If wa 
would raad, aay, ooa huodrad booka—If I aay uaa a vary popular notion, 

Croat hooka of tha varloua aoclatlaa or culturaa—and would llngar with thee* 
than aooathing would aoarga, out of that(wa would of course alao eonaldar th 
aaquanca ia which they warn writ tan) and than thara would aaarga without 
any doing vtoianca to tha facta, would aaarga thla pictura of tha progress 
of roaaon.. to that extent, it appaara to ba empirical. Wa 

du at aaa thla at grantor datall. Mr. . did you want to aay aoaathlng? 
Oh, I'm. aorry. 

Studant: Whan ha apaaka of Thucydidaa, ha aaya that spaachaa ara not 
tha original apaachaa, and ha says Thu cydidaa la only reflecting tha spiri. 
of society—ia ha uaing that aa a proof of what you Juat aaid, that ha ao 
reflected, that Thucydidaa vaa able to make up tha speech? 

* 

Strauaa: But they ware all Graaka, weren't they, and therefore 
they are of courae all of a fundamental unity of culture, if I may uaa this 
term, ia perfectly compatible with great variety and even antagonisms 
within it. And what Thucydidaa doea la to prasant to ua a great variety 
within Greekneea; and ha doaa thla for soma reaaon especially in cha form 
of apaachaa which he haa at laact written from avan if be had 

heard the glat of tha apaachaa from aoma reportera, or maybe had henrd the 
■peach himaelf. 

Studant: Doaa ha aay that Thu cydidaa did not hava to reflect upon 
thla in order to be able to create...? 

Strnuea: Ho, reflection haa a atrlctar meaning in Hegel. 1 wean, 
he knew char. Thucydidaa and Karodotua ware very thoughtful «n. 3ut 
reflection ia not identical with thought; reflection ia a certain kiud of 
thought. And it la a kind of thought which hat a, wall, let us provisional 
say, j thought which does not belong. They ware outside. I mean, therefor, 
say natural science generally speaking would belong to tha sphere of 
reflective thought. But every thought which prc 3 upposea that wa belong 
ia no'- u-illy reflective, because there ia always tha presence, tha con¬ 
spicuous presence, of tha thinking ago is essential. Reflection ia a kind 
of-*how can I dascrib a it more siwply for peasant purposes?— 

“you know tha distinction between intellect and reason, tha traditional 
distinction- the intellect, which grasps tha eaaancas, reasoning, ratio, 
which leads up. How something like that distinction ia JmpiieJ by Hegel. 
Only the terminology ia completely changed. Tha lower la called under- 
etandiug, nous, intellectual, end tha higher ia called reason. That haa 
vary inch to do with Kant. But it ia in an cutiraly different medium, 
tha reaaaertion of the old distinction between undaratandlug and re-eon. 

The key point ia this: reflection la simply coutrcllcd by tha principle of 
contradiction, acd reason ia dialectical, i.e., chinks through contradictic.- 
That Is, oo reflection has this vary narrow sense, you aaa, and it is alao. 
as you see reflection oeane a certain question of a distance from the 
object, implies abstraction, merely abstraction. Now, there is 

this remark which that when he speaks of, when he says 

that la a sense one cannot learn anything.from history..the passage has 
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often baaa quoted. Mow there 1* a oolat..Burke says already before Hegel, 
from hlatory touch political via doe aay be learned aa habit, not aa present. 
Bow the vulgar view ta you can leara wisdom aa precept 
Therefore, If you want to have a victory like Hannibal'a, you have to Id 
what Hannibal did, you know all the reat. Burke haa already denied that, 
becauae the clrcuaataacea differ, fundamentally the clrcumatancaa dif.'aw 
la each eaae, but yet we are helped In -our understanding i>y observing 
how dlfferen' wise acd> n looks in diffarent circumatencea. You know, tibia 
kind o* flexibility wa surely cao acquire through well-conducted historical 
readings. 

Vow, 1 do not remember now what the toned late contact was in whiaih 
I began to apeak of this point. 1 koow now. .now, these/people who thisfle the;- 
can derive precepts from hlatory: a very gtod oxample, superficially at 
least, would be Machiavelli's Discourses <i .om the first ten books of Liwy- 
He reads livy, and then he says he draws leas'ns, recipes, from what he saw. 
If you want to sstabiish a connonwaalth, you wust stand alone. Yvj cam read 
almost any of thass 142 raclpas of tha Discourses have this character. 

This is what Hagai ragarda aa something very Inferior because of its 
abstraction; It doeen't sea tha connaction. And tha keypoint for Hegel 
le ae Mr. Brusll p-brought out that all political action; all political 
action rai'ta place within a apacific - to use a present -day term - culttanre, 
and therefore the rules, the recipes, ere not translated, transferable,, from 
one culture to another; in other words, something which works well In 
culture A would bo fatal in culture B, etc., etc. So this, to repeat* 
reflective mesne abstract, lacking the concreteness withh either the 
Inmersion Ln your society, say Thucydides, or the universality again tfbnt 
la alao again concrete. 

Student: So reflection la neither understanding nor reason. 

Strauss: Mo, I think from HSgel'e point of view it would be called 
understand lug in this limited senes, I mean the limited eenee that it iq 
lower thao reason, la tha nineteenth century, non-dialectic. Hegsl omen th* 
expression, the rigid or stiff understanding, which here, either-or, and 
without aaeug tin transition, tha radical change from one to the other, whai 
he calls truly speculative thinking. Well, some of these points wilt merely 
become e leaver as we-go. How there le one point I think which 
we would a:-»ce right away, end merely ae a thaaia, so that wa never forget 
It end try to understand it. On page 9-10 of your edition, it la made 
deer that the premiam which he presupposes in cLise lectures on the 
philosophy of hlatory is--now what does he say here; we cannot read in, it i- 
very long. Let me see, near the beginning, 1 would say, there ia the* 
reeeoa..wc mu leave it here this time without discussing hia relation lo 
Gad. "The substance *s well as infinite power la for itself the infixrfi.ee 
material underlying all the natural and spiritual life which it originates, 
ea alao the infinite fora that which sets thii ratAriel In motion.” I*t 
ue leave it at that. And let me..keep in mind only one point. The pommies 
le the omnipotence cf reason. And you can also zjj this is simply a came- 
whet unusual statement for the omnipotence of God. But the key point is 
this: rearon (aad this is surely no longer compatible with ordinary 
theology) rocs on is both the fora and the ratter. That reason should he the 
form, whia would, wasn't always so. But that reason should also be Che 
ratter, that rverything is racional, this is exactly what people mean when 
they speak of Hegel ss psnlcglst. And we must try to understand this to beg: 
with wholly untK'j'ihle assertion: nothing outside of reason, which is met 
rational. Yea. 
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Vow, Hegel starts first bp s refersnee to vhat he has shown 
elsewhere, and air.es vs havi not road that, av.i so vs will simply ha-e 
to roaard this as a oars assertion and fcrget about it, and hops we gat 
•oao Illustration of this paradoxical assertion. 

But Bagel knows that you cannot aaraly tasks assertions and say, 'As I 
hava pro* an elsewhere... : t*a oust appsal to something which tha raadora l 
and therafors ha links, ha reminds cs of tha religious basis* 

Cn paga 1‘, li:a 15 following—you ha a to count—let me . 4 uat say this: 
one thing is clear, you trill ha/a learned at home or in Sunday school, 
that there is divine providence as a vise government of tha whole, 
that is what 1 say, *od : s wise government of the whole, only I will be 
going to show you the wisdom of the world, and it is batter to show it to 
you than merely to assert it, which is of course a vary complicated 
method. How let cs go on hers* 

Boeder: 'Voet a difference, what a contradiction, will manifest 
Itself between this belief and our principles* 

Strauss: Bow listen. So Hegel does not beat around tha bush* 

1 mean, he loes not aay, liy view is identical with tha religious ’lew, 
there is a differetica, there is t in a contradiction, a contrariety, 
between them. Tea* 

Reader: .••just as was tha case in reference to the demand made 

by Socrates in the csea of Anaxagoras' die tin., for that belief is 
similarly In debt to it. It la what is cAUed tha belief in a general 
providence, and is not followed out into definite application or dis¬ 
played in its bearing on the grand total, the entire course, of hman 
history. But to explain history is to depict tha passions of mankind, th* 
genius, tha act of powers that played their part if. the great stags-* 

And tha provider.dully determined process which these exhibit constitutes 
vhat is s-ic-erslly called the plan of providence* Yet it is this very pla 
which la 'supposed to be concealed from our view, which it is deacmd presu. 
tioua even to wish to recognise." 

Ctrauss: So in other words, tha ordinary vis* -» that even 
providentn includes7 as it were, prohibition against praying into 
providence, end for Hegel this proposition is in no way valid. Yes? 

Rsadar: "The teachings of Anaxagoras us to how intelligence reveelt 
ltaelf in actual existence was ingenious.Haithcr In his conseious.iess 
nor in that of Greece at large had that thought been farther expended. 

He had not attained the power to apply hia general principle to tha 
concrete, ao ns to deduce tha Uttar efrom tha former* It wsa IJocratas 
who took tha first atap in ceaprohandi^g the union of the corxrete with 
tha universal. Anaxagoras, than, did not taka up a hostile position 
towards such an application. 

Straus*: Ho, Coerates- foerates did not talft this following 
position. Efr, there is this snbiguity in iarman'uaea the personal 
eronoun, the t»rao'., :: "he," and it £■ the translator's business to 
find out who tha "lie" is. Yes. But this is not iiaportant for ua now. 

*0 on. 


Render: "He did not take up e hostile position towards such an 
application. The comou belief in providence does .At least it supposes 
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the nee of the principle on e large scale, and denies the possibility of 
discerning the wisdom of providence* In isolated eases, this plan is sup¬ 
posed to be manifest. Pious persons are encouraged to recognise in par¬ 
ticular circumstances something more than mare chance; to acknowledge the 
guiding hand of Sod, e.g., when health has unexpectedly come to an 
individual* 

Strauss: Ja, aid Hegel says. Well, there is, they say, this is 
Improvidence, and why not in the fate of large societies in order to grasp 
whole historical processes. What is spoken hare incidentally of Socrates, 
the union or reconciliation of the concrete end the uni areal—this is 
another, this gives us a hint of what Hegel means by that reason is both 
the form and the matter, the concrete too, and not only the forms, the 
categories, or whatever we call it, are rational and oust be understood 
as rational. Yes, and in connection with his attempt to show that what he 
is doing is only to do consistently what is implied in the Christian or tt-: 
Western religious tradition, and therefore it shouldn't be paradoxical. 

It Is prredoxleal, you say, that reason, that everything is rational, 
let it is not paradoxical to say Tod has created everything wisely. 

AnA you admit, he says, this 2 and 2. And now put 2 and 2 together, 
and you arrive at my view. Yes? 

Student: But isn't there a further difference that in some cases, 
for Instance In the hocks of the prophets, certain political events sre 
attributed to providence—the Babylonian captivity and so forth—and he *• 
to have a different notion that thare has to be s reason which is ■•ruling 
In the world throughout to a specific and, rather than simply reasonable 
happening to favored nations. 

Strauss: Ho, hut I think Higel would simply sey. Well, vhr.t the 
prophets ssy is all right, but what shout Cod? D->es fit not also govern 
the'Persians, tha Babylonians, the Greeks, and so on end so on, and 
must ws not also seek for His wisdom there? I meet, speaking still 
ad homines— you krow what that means, on the heels of opinions of peoplt 
other th*- hiit:«lf. 

How, o;i pnge 15 in the center, now let me raiee the question, whet * 
is -he pj*n of providence in world history? I oaa now that may not be 
nat:<£*S4V.r * 1 ’.ill read on. Has tha time cone to understand that plan? 

In other words, tha plan could not alwlaya ha understood, tut eooner or 
later the time will cost, in religions we might s.iy, et the and of time, 
it would Lecacv. clear. But Hegel finds his judgsaat day, so to speak, 
could coca while, duri::g history. And then he sees ©n, end that 
In addition only the following general points I vmld lika to observe. 

In the Christ la-, religion, God has revealed Himself, i.e., has given men 
to know obnt He i«, so that he is no longer.. • 

Caaaer: "In the Christian religion, Sod has revealed Himself, 
that is, ha... 71 

Strauss: Ha appeals again to some thing which •viu’yone wants. 

Haw what dees It maan. Sod has revealed himself? 

Header: "la other words, as has given us to understand vh.it He is, 
so that He is no longer a concealed or secret existence. And this possi- 
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Strauss: TThat, of course, is what the Christiens no longer admit, 
that there does not remain any longer a mystery, a divine mystery, 
but this is Basel speaking. Individualism is a religion in ufaieh 
everything is revealed, especially of God. Tea. 

Bandar: 'and this possibility of knowing Him, thus afforded us, 
readers such knowledge a duty .God wishes no narrow-hearted souls or 
wpty heads for Bis children, but those vhose spirit is of itself, indeed, 
poor, but rich in the knowledge of Him, and who regard this knowledge of 
God as the only valuable possession. That development of the thinking 
spirit which has resulted from the revelation of the Divine Being as its 
original basis, must ultimately advance to the intellectual comprehension • 
what was presented in the first Instance to feeling end Imagination. 

The time must eventually come for understanding that rich product of actlv 
reason which the history of the world... 

Strauss: Tea, this is clear• And this la something which is not 
in your edition, chapter 7. Bow the peculiarity of Christian religion 
le that with it that time, the plan of providence has Intended has come. 
This constitutes the absolute epoch in world history. Ike absolute epoch 
In world history in which the plan of God becomes known. But in the 
original version, in the New Testament texts, this was not yet in the for. 
of reason. Nov, In and through Hsgel, it Is, now also has become 
ratio-tally clear. Therefore, the absolute, the consummation of the 
absolute epoch and therefore we can say, the absolute epoch simply, is 
hero, is Hegel's. In Hegel, the plan of history has beeano clesr, so that 
it can bo /.taught rationally In classrooms, which could not be said 
before. So lot us keep In mind this expression, "the absolute epoch." 
Hegel lives in the absolute epoch, and he will later explain quite clear! - 
what the reasons are, why on* can any that around 1320 or thereabouts, 
the absolute epoch sc world history has com. 

Now wo *hist not, we must read the crucial, the moat important 
passages, we have a lot of things we will postpone, cfcr, what is.. 

I us an ve are confronted with this question which wu cannot solve for the- 
tins being, we will find some pssssgeo which will help. Reason is th* 
form sod tit* matter, and therefore there is nothing which is sot rational 
This tseda s. very long footnote, and the footnote is Hegel's l£gic, ve 
can uuy. But tre must saa, we cast limit ourselves to the remarks which . 
Hegel xskos bwza in this context. Now the difficulty is indicated, for 
example, o:i page 15 at the beginning of the third paragraph*.. 

Bft«-*er: ."It must be observed at the outset shat the phenomenon we 
universal history belongs to she realm of spirit. The 
eexrn, 'uorld, 1 includes both physical and psychical nature. Physical 
'•stare also playc iss part in the world's history, and attention will havi 
to bo paid to the fundamental natural relations thus involved- But 
spirit and tL-e course of its development is our substantial object. Our 
task does not require us to contemplate nature «a a rational system in 
Itself." 


Strauss: Now let us stop here for one moment. The spirit of which 
Hegel speaks here and which we can loosely say is identical with reason, 
spirit Is understanding, in contradistinction Co nature. And therefore 
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la the problem of Hegel to prove, I man to show, that spirit and 
tho spiritual or tha iatellaetual ia reason, rational, la not ao terribly 
difficult. But idiot about nature? Ha speaks in a passage which ia not 
bora even of tha opposition between nature and spirit* Bov does spirit, 

is in itself a potentiality, acquire ita content? That is another 
uny of putting, of stating the question, Bov does font cause the natter? 
On page 17, paragraph 3, "The nature of the mind or spirit..." 

Seeder: "The nature of afedr&can be understood by a glance at Its 
direct opposite, matter." 

Strauss: In other words, the simple reaction would be, well. 

Bagel cannot possibly say that matter ia spiritual or, mors generally 
stated, that reason is tha form and the matter. Bare there is an 
obvious obstacle, but not for Bagel, as we will see. Go on. 

Saader: "As the essence of matter is gravity, so, on the other 
band, we may affirm the.' substance, the essence of spirit, ia freedom." 

Strauss: That, I think, is a beautiful and suggestive cosbination. 
Matter is related to spirit a* gravity or heaviness to freedom—to wind. 
Hatter ia uot wind. Good. K^otsache cited this then later in his 
^arathijgt^j^ alien he jpoke of the spirit of heaviness .. as the one whlc.: 

spirit of heaviness, because our spirit can be heavy, ai we 
know, and this ia tha one spirit which Hegel, which la opposed to all 
eraatedneas. How let us go on. Tos. 

Seeder: "All will readily assent to tha doctrine that spirit, 

other properties, la also endowed with freedom. But philosophy 
teacher that ell the qualities of spirit exist ouly through freedom, 
that ell ■ but means for attaining freedom, th*:t ell ceek end produce 
this and chi? alone. It is a result of speculative philosophy that 
freedom ia the sole truth of spirit. Matter.•• 1 

Strauss: That means that spirit is In no way compelled by any 
other thing, freedom, not compute ion, it acts only through ita own 
impulses, lave, whatever you cell it. Tea? 

seeder: 'Tietter possesses gravity In ’lrtue of ita tendency 
toward a central point. It ia essentially compos its, consist; of 
pifti that exclude each other. It seeks ita unity, and therefore 
exhibits itself as self-dectruetiva, as verging toward ita opposite Acd 
indivisible pert. If it could attain this, it would be matter no longer*, 
it would have perished. It strives after the realisation of ita idea. 

Straurs: That's the key point hore. So in other words, matter 
points by itself towards spirit. Matter following ita own logic would 
uentroy itself ae anttcr and bacon* spirit. This is •• natter is for Hag 
coma thing essentially self-contradictory, which doesn't me a n that it 
doesn t e*;.*:.. And this fundamental contradictoriness ia tha mind 
bicAuii the mind does not have this radical self-contradictoriness, that 
wishes something which by reaching it would cease.to be mind. Thera 
ia another passage which is not in your translation which I would like 
to read to you, _n uhich ha says, as it were, in passing: 
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"I£ the divine essence ww not the essence of nan «cur«, :.t would bo 
an essence which war® «* nothing." I maau.in oCher *° r .j*’ 
transcendence of Tod a* It la usually add 1* asro, h f a ° #c ®“ . . 

ouoatlonabla. Sod la what Ha produces, and thia can bo roughly f*'' 1 *®* lntc 
SatJw^S mind, nature and man. Taa. How there ia thla point whieh we 
hav. not yet discussed. Ho, that cones later. Lat ua aee. 

How, there la one point about which you ha a not spoken, Mr. 3ruall, 
and I don t blana you for that, becauaa the natter waa ao enormous. There 
4 . ■nmar MrT called nird, but tha difficulty la due to the fact <-hat the 
2™ v£oi Ho*,! 4..., —to bod. miod ond .pirit, u* 

therefore eonetlnea one aaya Bind, and somet jnee spirit 1 - ^ . 

to tranalata it by the aa*» term all tha time. but - ao there -* the doctr. 
of tha mind, beconaa relevant for tha understanding of h ‘*J;Ory by an toter- 
dilate thought. I mean the divine mind—let ua epeak of ^ha divine mind, 
and there ia of course also the mind of nan, i.e., the mind.of Individuals, 
tet thla would not be of any help for tha understanding of V»jory. There 
la an intemadiate thouaht which enables HCj.l to MteU* ^iloaophy of 
:fhe the baala of the philosophy of history. And what ia that? 

Mr. Small: Is It the world-historical figures, the heroes... 

Strauss: Ho, not yet. The folk-mind. I naan, there are folk-nlnda. 
the universal mind, if I nay aey so, realises itself t * l ^*fJ* .f®’ 
through a kind of collective minds and not simply through indi iauals. 

iLr.rsth.r oudd.:>ly iotwducod, bnt it io obviou.th.tvi.,out 
this concept of the folk-mind there would be no posaibil-ty °* ® B 

of hiltorv in «•«•-»« of Blind. History has to do primarily w_th 
political societies, states, entires, kin 2 tons, hut tbis iafor HsS*^ 
Jnou 3 h. The political Ufa la a part of a larger whole. 
today extremely popular, of course. At that time -t vas only be^i-n-ng 
what la now called culture, end whet Hegel cell3 the mind, apec-f-c mind, 
folk-mind. Tisaa are tha true subjects of history, not political history, 

only as an ingcadient of it. Oca can perhaps ***'*£ « I*!'™* 

History la rational becauaa it ia a work or activity of U* =Ud. 

But the ninJ ia historical becauaa it ia collective m-ad, -jJJj . 

therefore the mind embodied ia the historicel ages. A pieaaga "hj-h * 
£ll*vo the nils which Hagai gives hers is this: toat every folk-mind 
goes through a cycle, from e beginning through e peak to ita ^ay. 

And thl* ia a necessary process: 1 mean, there will ba no e » 

„ i .. ,, /, m, yB will nrevant tha cor-p let ion of such a cycle. 

■>« **“ 

~~ over 'iha world mind go®* w.er to another nation, which 
begins voces’*the treading nation left off and had to la * v * °* £ * *”? 
nation nunc*i- o» ceases to ba of any interest. I » the people 

belong to Out cation, but not to tha objective c-oservor. Teke * 

Uka Portugal, which played a vary great role once. *“*^T^Sd 
Today it la not in the forefront any more, to put it mildly, one couio 

give other examples, too. 

Bov chon i. M !».*.*• <*ich I ch<,u;htIr^ 1 dr..d-'-,«ryto?orr 
pooouoo of the bcok oto..l«oins - "Bm folk-mind CJ", the £«»;>““ “ 
t,!L. d.'. hard to say how to translate cue .aroan word volk* 

S ZSZ iSTS-- -- 
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for ’km they belong to o certain ellaati and other conditions* Bege- 
will meek of thet leter. But wore specifically, their neturs Is their 
disposition, fundamental disposition. But dispositions atrophy If they 
ere not setusllsed. And the ectualisatloo means, according to Begal, 
they ere posited as it were. This will, this folk makes itself responsible 
f or ■fc. f it does. And this Is not merely Irrational process, without 
eholeo eud free doe. So a man or a nation Is what he is not by nature, but 
by M" action or his choice, this Is seen at great length. 

So while there la something like nature, this nature becomes 
relevant only by actions of the will, by actions of the fled. And through 

transformation It ceases to be natural, and becomes spiritual. As 
ipirltoaU becoming spiritual, the folk-mind cannot die out, but it become; 
the mttsr for a higher principle embodied in another people. So here we 
ha v e at leaat the partial answer to the question, Why can reason be both 
fom mod matter? Because at earlier stages of the mind, of the Mind, 
ax*.ia«tcer for the higher stages, and the greet question is of courss whe- 
tStA* 9 &Ind at all, loosaly cellod matter simply, how can this also 
be In e manner? Be has given an indication only by the general 

rmT t about oattar and its essential contradictoriness which we have ree* 
The process leading from one folk to another is rational, which means 
nothing is lose. Ihe essence of a folk-mind la preserved. This ia 
natuxhlly crucial, because if something important la lost, one cannot apt 
simply of pzogresc os a change, but maybe what was lost was much store imp 
tent than what kss been acquired since. 


The folk-mind, we can say, if this is of scats help fer the later 
discussions, is tha mediation between nature end mind. Inere ia one 
passage which I mat reed to you, unfortunately also not ia 701 rr trans¬ 
lation. He discusses here the transition from one folk-mind_ii.to eaothe- 
tore he says, ; *The universal mind ne’er doubts, but the roUe-mind 
which belongs to uni'ersel history.snes, must come to the knowledge of tb*- 
which is itc work, it must reach the point where it thinks ' 7 itsal*. 

Ihe folk-mind in other words is fundamental!/ net conscious of itselx. 

But at s certain stags it acquires consciousness of itself, it knows 
truly its Wvrk. Fre- iously it didn't know thet its work was 

cowing down*ns Antigone's lews, they era imposed on the Greece end 
. «Ril> ,«,!• «« to ... ther »r« our low, »• ■£= «“»• 

This tkiaklno. this reflection, has no longer any respect cf the inmed-at. 
maasi^g bar* Antigone end this law which comes from she doesn t know idler: 
and sh* bows reverently to it. But from e certain moment on, this « ver *“ 
coasen. Itare takes place a separation of the subjective mind, o~ the mi 
of tha individual, from the universal mind. The universal mind, which 
espruases itself in these generally accepted views end values, etc. The 
indiwid-.^lfc «tr*et within themselves, they ere no longer above ell 
and they ctrt .e for their own purposes. Think of Alclbiadea, of whom* He. 
sorely tfcovght: Alcibiades, whet did he cere for 'Athens? Atoens ims 
for him an ouporrunity, and if chat opportunity ceared =•> be an eppor- 
tnnity, he Strayed her. He he'.* already noticed that this is cne 
corruption, the decay of the peepla. Everyone makes his own P^fP°«* 
according to his passions. At the same time, h*»ever, whiie .he mind, ^ 
spirit, withdraws within itself, thinking becomes now e reel-ty by itsel... 
an independent reality, and tha sciences emerge. The sciences emerge wi. > 
this liberation or enancipacion of the individual, which is .Hentical 
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with the decay o2 Cha folk-mind, of Cha common aplrtc. Hence, aclanea 
and corruption, or tha daatructloa, of tha paopla era alvaye eoonactad 
with each othar. Did you a *ar haar inch a propoaltlouT 

Studant: Rousseau. 

Strauaa: Rousseau, especially in tha /Irat Discourse, Discourse on 
tha Sciences and Arts. So you sea this is accepted by Bagel, the science* 
and corruption go together. This la vary Important, very Impor¬ 

tant for a reason which I indicated last time. Does anyone remember? 

Student: The owl of Minerva. 

Strauss: Can you spell it out? 

Studant: That historical understanding cones whan we have hit 
the peak. 

Strauss: Hot necessarily so, but in the proper sense and also 
simpler— what is true hare of tha Greek* is also true of Hegel, of 
Bagel's time. This consciousness, this full consciousness of tha modem 
Western mind achieved in Bagel is contacted with tha corruption of 
. modernity. The owl of Minerva, as Begel has rightly called it, begins 
its flight in the dusk. Yes? 

Student: Bagel however says Aristotle liberated Alexander the 
great from hia particular inclinations and allowed him to be a great man- 
through and says that Alexander embodies the spirit of 

Greece in some way. 

# 

Strauss: Ja, but on the other hand, of course, ha was a great 
figure n£ Greece, the great figure of Greece. I mean for Bsgal. That 
was the truly great spirit of Athens is out sc that time. And you get 
vdut later came to be called Hellenism, which prepares in a way tha 

K«;-ira (chat's something also! beet-use -the■ qnhstio-i'bf Alexander 
ir.il 1. »y L iV v latsr) • Anyway, foere era more remarks which 
we have uoc rend unfortunately. AC the end, the mind arrives at full 
eonaciouaueaa; full consciousness will not naan that you can explain 
e/ery detail .if tha funny dream you had, but in important respects. 

Studant: Would Regal ha ,f a to ba raised at a time when tha corrupt! ’ 
of modernity—wculd you accept that proposition or would you say there is 
somethin i.uniai’wntally different about his own philosophy that would 
enable him to write at a period whan things weren't corrupt; the reason 
that thwra ‘is no more corruption, nowhere else fer the world spirit to 
go in Modoru! <;y—it 'a reached tha end J 

Strsuao: Ja, but why does ha make this remarl: about the ewl of 
Minerva when ha speaks of hia doctrine and cha function of his philosophy 
in tha modern world? I mean, if it had occurred here only, then one coul- 
aay, well, hitherto it always happens, that when a culture broke down 
and reached ita fulfillment, than die integration accompanied by the possi 
bllity of self-understanding. But now, in this fortunate time of He cel, 
this la no longer tha case. But unfortunately he wrote the passage about 
the owl of Miuerva la hia introduction to hia Philosop hy of Riiht. l.e., 
in connection with modern thought. 
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Student: Well then. If thet'e so, then would thet fee inconpetibia 
with saying hiscozy hes reeehed en end, the world spirit.••? 


Streuee: Ho. 1 seen, thet la e 'try Jerk question, because It 
is herd to know whet Hegel thought of the beginning end the end of the hw 
roe•. thet is one of the amesing things of Hegel, thet one simply doesn * 
know whet he thought ebout thet. I ween, he discusses very briefly the 
question of the species, animal species, somewhere in the „Encyclopedia 
(1 always think of the sociel sctsnceo) of the fhllosophieal Sciences; 
and than be simply says, well, this question of taxonomy hes utterly noth, 
to do with the question of the coning into being, the order of cosing 
into being. But the question of his individual universe is not eternal, 
the question of the genesis of the species, is very important. It is 
impossible to say. It is unbelieveabla, you can say, but here we ere. 
Bin we ere, thet Hegel did not discuss this question. Therefore, 
whether the human race wee likely to'laat for millions or billions of 
years, or only e few hundred years.*• 

Student: But still, in order for Hegel to be right, the spirit 
should have reached..•• 


(ehenge tape) 

Strauss: ...an order based on the condition of rights of man, 
but not this is the right order end the only sensible order: 

ell problems are solved in it. There is no reasonable possibility of 
protesting it. Onreasonable, plenty. You knar someone, e high official, 
who le not appointed to the position he would like is of course disgust*, 
aitd perhaps would try to do ell sorts of things, but has no legs to 
stand on. There is ns longer e publicly defensible consciousness in the 
world to which e man can appeal against the truth m presented by Hegel 
iu hie T >.il».icijhw of Right. This Is the point. Yes. 

Student: Just one point. 

Strauta: And there ere other difficulties, because there was a 
great sociel vocation, yes, not yet so powerful in Ser-eany in Hegel s 
time, but it oecame of course very powerful with the industrialization 
of ftJtaeny eod the problem of democracy connected with thet, you know 
But va era concerned only with whet Hegel explicitly said, ve cannot— 
mus^ try to understand how this is possible, time someone should have me 
this preposterous assertion. 

Student: Could he be somehow asserting thet the corruption of 
modern political institutions wouldn't really matter very ouch, because 
there wuid be no further stage— you could sort of exist with e 
corrupt politic*! order? It would not threaten to go on. 

Strav*«: B*-, let us ms suae that after ell chare are certain 
built-in re'.stances t gainst political corruption, je? I mean, people 
simply get i'ni up with it. And than there will be acne kind of revoluti; 
which of coureu is no longer interesting revolution. I mean, no princip 
such ss the .’ranch Revolution, but it is only a return to the principle . 
already codified in Kegel. This kind of thing—is that whet you mean. 
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Student: Ho, nor* something aloes th**« lfnes: that tha Creek 
world aa it vaa nor* or leaa laved, ones p*opl* began to cake an individual 
look at tha lava and accapt wham; whll* in tha modem world, presumably, 
w* can so on with everyone taking hia individual view and not taking tha 
political lew because w*‘ re not threatened in tha saoa way tha >r*ek 
world was by aoaiaoca cooing after ua and... 

Strauaa: 3nt tha Creeks did not know that, of eoursa. 

Studant: No, but I'm saying how cau ha aay wa're at tha and of 
hiatocy in modarn times? 

Strauaa: I auppoaa something of this Vied ha muat ham thought— 
thara la a kind of tona—aach will of courts expand: H* haa glvnn son* 
aort of. .he vaa wonder:'ng what vaa going to happan la this country and 
la Suaala. Cut ha didn't know. Cut 1 think In tha aplrlt of tha 
phlloaophy oca could aay thia rathar would spzecd to Aaorlea aa well aa 
to Russia, but no avidanca. Yea. 

Studant: X understood you to aay that ...... ... 

thara raminn io rational way to a restoration, perhaps Irrational. . . 

Strauaa: Ja, people did think simply of Hegel as s kind of ' Western:, 
cowboy who finds this modern life where crimes are tftkon care of by 
public authority and »-ery thing la taken care of in aa orderly manner, hut . 
it la wry dull, Anu would like to do things » and they sight ha a 
some success, beesusa thara la a time whan crime la not preparly taken 
cart of by public authorieiaa. But gradually people come to aaa thia ia 
impossible to leave to tha arbitrary will of individuals and tha 
revamping of tha police ays terns a.'d also be a change in tha laws. 

Cut these are n-c fundamental things. They can be vwry important to tha 
individuals involved, but no new principle can ever..'.You aaa, whan wa 
cone to tha *-3cfc r we vil 1 sea that •’try epoch of which Hagai apaaka had a 
principle of its own, which was an entirely new principle at tha time. 

There is no longer a place in tha world for a new principle. There is 
plenty of specs for spreading and for tha ever more adequate embodiment 
of tha uriaeirla, I mean think of panel law, how terrible that still 
was in arn.iy laswwts 12 x 0 years ago and had pleuty to do thara. But 
this is only a further elaboration, thara la nothing of fundamental 
difference. 

Studan:: Ik rnestion is how can one say that, sivan Hegel s 
understanding of che rational rs 1 understand his understanding of it, 
how can y»>< that an idea ia irrational, : r an idea afar all is 
action. 


Strauss: f-Uich idea? 

Student: Any idea . . • so-called Irrational tendsnr 7 as.. 

Strauss: Ho, Hegel says 1c is not an Idas because it is irraeional. 
Ssy a kind of Gary Cooper, a romanticist, or a Clark Cable or whatever. 
That ia not an idea because it la not rational, it is a ehildish dream which 
has certain appeal to some grown-up people, but it is a childish thing. 

And it is of course also beesuse It is irrational, it haa no power. 
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And there^cen be occasionally semawhera in e western town perhaps or 
villas* or hamlet, but that would be easily stopped. And even if it 

oHiTCuStHSr it f h! C0UP 5* ° f 7 ** Ttt ** *° a * Btr * nc * concomitance 
of circumstances, it has no future. You have heard the expression. 

"fc hM BO futurt." HBtU^tb, MB. Ih.t. i. oothina «h”h ho. 

Ch “ COn ’* 1 w111 ,ut# it inoffsnsi/ely—except the 
, “ t *' ^ * clvil ■•^ ice and of course that ean 

eas.ly be done, by a ery responsible and highly educated civil service 

£ W ; £hOUt * 300d civil «»viee and without 
* y trained one, then Hegel would say that after a short while 

ansi sss * nd UeM “ ie -* s 

«i^r.=o."^ c » 1 Ln" io1 * “ jor ,>robi “” 

u it JL”“u <?-,». **.-&“ mlT Soc ““ ■—»— «»*- 

colut Jrkn? C rS* I -f’ n % tmd ! r * t ‘- ld ?* n - ha teiotionship between the 
solution and the .ise pf science.and corruption. '• 

i# ! 1 ? n * procMa - **■ i* speaking hare of a much 
broader one. When too—I think he is here thinking primarily of 

toe Wa * *** order, this old order, culminating 

f”2J^ *? ““ Pc ” tM * 7 * r » Persian victory, and then gradually, to 
pru^atie tanas, Jroiee bocous much mors powerful, mreh mere wealthy. 

Oen Chare bug-as the public tasks do na longer have this grand/ 
compelling c..ai*acter. As the Persian war, there begins this movement 
coVi.ru* a as seen to the Spartan war, and to this, 

b^ftoitoi 7 *^ ing . e ?° pr ° paratlon for «• - disintegration 

beginning. The uxtixnatc reason is u?t that there are 

n h ***•, «HoJ! 7 public tub., ooo cc 

lirt rt ?f 7 ’.k k * JoiunM of eraoco osatmc For.in. tad in coniuetlon 

«■» ebinb it 10 Wudortnl to have n 
Stahls of racing norses and to win in Olympia c*ich tine, Alelbiedes, 
and of course, aince ho wna a clover mac to have conversations i7ith 
SOcratar and other people; and others who simply cay, who don't like 
^ie plc}..oy «cir.tence at all, and they say no, wo stay with Socrates 
onfl -ax . uith him from morning to evening— «a?~about what is virtue, 
wnut is luurage, what is education, end vhat«’»ur it my bo, and yot do 
no lcngor truly participate in the life of the pc,lie. Individualists 

J* Cf Ciar *° thG cond -- i ^ cf scieneo. Aristotle 
~ So t political scieneo is most important, if philosophy 

Ha vie *1 8r,at hac titla * ™ Sct ^ ° g 

, *J C * •** lfc Airu » y° u can t cat tho cake and havu it. The tine 
to which the Goman cities were flourishing, late Middle Ages up to 
perhaps later, (Hegel would never use ehis example; I use it unto for 
frra the point of view of social health) hut seieace would have been 
absolute! v impossible. Hegel's vrfew in ether werdr, I nean, Hu gel c view 

Vil ) *°° 0th,2r axa ** >lca of later) of the order,of the human 

order. Is nor aa in tho Hogelian tradition as frequently 

presented: that you get the good and the beautiful and the true all at 
the sane tine in the same manner. That is not cc, according to Hegel. 
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Tho development, I aenn, nan's nest lnportant decIra, according to Hegel, 
and his highest da a ire—his desire for knowledge—demands n price. 

I noan, not really this price, which goes without cay in 3 
the infinite supply, but it is not possible under the sane conditions, 
under which society has really flourished. But there an quite a few 
objections to this interpretation of Hegel, and let us bo open and see 
what wo find out.. Let nu sea whether there is any point which I.. 

I would like to soo on page 20 at the beginning of the second paragraph. 

Reader: "The question of the naans by which frecdcs develops 
itself to the world conducts us to the phenonenon of history itself. 
Although fxocdcn is primarily an undeveloped idea, the aoacs it uses 
are external and phenomenal, presenting themselves in history to our 
sensuous vision." 

Strauss: In othar words, the end of history is not visible, strictly 
understood. What is visible is and I mean vhat ww observe and what wn 
hear about, is vhat in the light c£ the end appears as naans. And that 
is vhat nan ordinarily speak about but they do not spook about it as 
nsans; they speak about these bottles, these revolutions, these restorations, 
or what have you. Yes, go on. 

Rna 'er: "The first glance at history convinces us that the actions 
of nan proceed fren their i-eeds, their passions, theix- characters,and 
Interests, and impresses us with the belief that such needs, passions, 
and interests are the sole springs cf action, the officiant agones of this 
scone of activity. Anong these nay perhaps be found nine of the liberal 
or universal kii.d—benevolence It nay be cr noble patriotism. But such 
virtues sad genui.il views are but insignificant as r.enparwd with the world 
and its doings. Wo may p^-heps see 'ohe ideals of rccsca actualized 
in those who adopt such ends and within the sphere of their influence. 

But they bear - uly a tripling proportion to the macs of the human race, 
and olie extent -f that influence is 1 ini ted accordingly- Passions, private 
als';, and dissatisfactions cf selfish desires art» ; o* the other hand, 
nost effective springs of action. Their powoi lie? the fact, that 
they respect none of the llnitaticns which justice and morality would 
impose on then; and that these natural impulses have a more direct 
lnflucr.ce over mar than the artificial and tedious discipline that tends 
to order and soif-rcseraint, law and morality." 

Strauss: Yes- So what wo sec first, I moan, as unsophisticated 
thing, just reading the report,that these big actions and transactions 
are the acti <ns of individuals; and then we see there are gcod-guys and 
bad guys, and the one va like and the other wc resist, and in other words, 
wa study their motives, vas h« public-spirited cr just .1 man concerned 
with solf-ac.^anfisrua* ut. Cane rally seated, their passions 
Bow from the higher point cf view, Hegel says, these passions are the 
oaanc for the worl-d-histetical process and they are much less—I mean, 
the ueuai moralistic view as Zrgcl calls it is not very uelpful, because 
semetines 3 man wo: very good and he is—I mean even politically of a 
high order—and yot sc to :.psak in an cutlying district, cf nc importance 
for the history of tha wcrld. And then another nan if very dubious 
morality who however vas at the right place at tho right time and could 
uac the proper levers and he vas eencernod with his self-a g grandizement 
without any question and yet—but the situation was so that he cculd not 
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aggrandlsa himself, but by doing a public sarvlco c£ tbo first ordor end 
bringing about the transition frao principle A, which had beccna obsolete, 
to^principle E. Hegel 0 dialectics this is of course Kcpolson. But 
ho s also thinking of Alexa n der the Groat and ef Caesar and of scan 
other people* So the noons the ond is the end, the rational end: 
the good cr true or Just society, however you call it. But the 
by which it is brought about aro the passions of men; and partly to say 
the lease, are the . Ve will see, I think, that 

Bagel s view of the passions is not, and of these world-historical indivi¬ 
duals is not quite as tough as that cf Machiavolli; and I think Hegel 
is pointing in the direction of Carlyle, ouch acre forw a rd, 
than in the direction of i&chlavelli. You knew Carlyle s 
notion of tht hero much acre than in the direction of Machiavelli, back. 
This is unfortunately not sufficient. New here he says at tbo end of the 
passage we read, the passions aro in a way natural; the irtues are 
artificial—namely, due to dissonance, conscioua dissonance, this old 
issue of nature au.l convention la here still alio. Only for Hegel 
it is different: what io natural is lower than what is brought about by 
the mind. And Hegel has to nnsoer this question: what do the passions 
have to dp which arc always selfish, with the universal end? 

That is the proper place to start, and this is a more specific femulation 
of the same problem which, generally stated, meant chat reason supplies 
both the fern and the ratter* ■ In a manner, reason is effective in these 
terrible warriors aud tyrants, and nakes then what they arc. It was not 
Napoleon, GcJ knows what went cn in his olnd this occasion. 

But it was cot merely Napoleon with thdso particular affairs, but 
something in Kapclacn which is responsible for that new Civil Coda, 
tho Cede Napoleon, and for thia complete change in civil law and other 
matters. T' 10 , strange as it ray sound, but I believe you will see it, 
that Hegel's conception cf the vorld-hiitorical individual is more moral 
than that of Kachin velli. I think, in a woy, ho moral ires the hero and 
does bring about ;hls union botwwue tho universal and the particular. 


Now, lot me....one word. Hegel reminds us c? the belief in 
prc-'ldaoce, and ho oays what I will do really is to prove what 
averycna has assorted, that there is a divine government of the world. 

In tho earning of modern times, of the modem rationalism, the British 
peat Pope had written a poem which has a line "to '.'indicate the ways of 
God to men." And Bngel says, as it ware, I shall vindicate the ways of 
God In history to can and this means the following— because what seems 
sc shocking and what saana to contradict so much the belief in a wise 
government of tho world, whan we lock at history, we answer that evil 
which is about, physical uvil as well as moral. Tho victory of evil is 
temporary and sonatinas more than temporary: Chink only about the 
Homan amporers and about tho Just c chapters from 

time to tics, and there ycu too what absolute beasts who would hold 
human boirgs in thv:all, I moan no possibility it seems cf saying a 
good *»rd about thorn. Eojol wants tt, the vindication c f providence 
means the Justification of evil. That is crucial. Sc if wo may play 
fast and loose with idieso general taxes, fern and matter, somehow corres¬ 
ponding to the difference if good and evil, evil is as necessary for the 
final perfection as good. And in a more immediate sense, it is even more 
important, because these great revolutionary changes are brought about by 
men when ve in cur unsophisticated and healthy world would call evil 
rather than gecd. 
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Student: than Chat a-air. raises the question of vhnt happen* In 
the modern tine when there are m. mc-re bis chcn-eg. t-Tiat porpcoe wruld 
a-il ser e than? 

Strauss: Ja, this Is the point. This is cbvi;.uely the sane 
question. I seen, how did Bagel think things would |c fr'ti hare? 

But fundmon tally there can no lmger be a ra /rluticn—I mean, you knjw, 
except a replica c£ the ranch Re.elution, say, if they well nalea a ’ 
revolution in what is now Yugoslavi-v, which at the tine was than Turkish. 

He 3*1 would prcbebly say it was good, 1 don t know, but 1 supposo sc. 

But still whet Is new is only men's passions. 

Student: TThat abcut the problcs, presumably, the people in our 
times in the states which are modern era still the same; they still have 
the same passions, but now these passions can no lender have a purpose, 
nothing t T which they can b_* the means. 

Strauss: That's very 30c!, because the order is solid; because if 
someone has a passion and expressec it in a manner not conducive ec the 
counon 30c-*., then he will become an ordinary criminal; and if the criminal 
police and Che courts do their duty, he rill be taken care c £. Hew, cf 
ccu.va, Bc3sl la not sc much concerned with vulgar pasaicus leading to 
sex, end murder--;a?—but he is concerned with these great pcsalens, 
tha great political ambitions — they also ean be very dangerous, 
of c cuts-j , and—wall, thera are always laws cf hl3h treason, lese 
majeste, acd sc on, some thing ta worry about. Jut the fundamental problems 
are solved. There are always loese ends around, but this is not a 
philosophic problem. 

Student: He seams to conjure up holes in his vindication of 
providence, because if he writs cc explain why there, is evil, he does it 
by saying evil serves a purpose, and it's a 30cJ purpose. 

Strauss: Yes, but he have net discussed the whole thing--the 
question why there should be passions of the ncn-w-'rl ’-historical kind 
is net discussed, but 1 suppose cne could find, explain why an animal* 
like man must have these passions—otherwise, you knew, I suppose it is 
quite good, that people of different sexes love one another. You cannot 
get that without rsahing some allowance for the passion of genesis. Ja? 

You can't, this is an impossibility 

and tha same would be true, end 1 Chink he woul! also follow chat cc 
seme extent, on Adam Smith regarding what he calls society as : 11 st rngulshsd 
from state, or to put it harshly, cocmcr.daLlo pri-ate vices, public benefits. 
I mean, if th-ire were not people who were unreasonably eager to get richer 
and richer, chis would lead to acme very gnat damage for the community. 

Ard, well, you knew that is relatively simpla, and wan -Jena long before 
S*3el to vindicate private passlc.is. But here we ere concerned with 
private passlens ea <t world-historical level, good. 

Now, Hex* time He. _ . 
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Straus 31 Now, Mr. , you spoke chiefly—that was 
the length of it— of this Moralltflt . Slttllchkelt business. 

1*11 use the German terms for the time being. Why..don't.. 
what is the purpose of this discussion In Hegel? It didnH 
become quite clear, and I believe that was the reason why It was 
so hard to follow you. Why Is this Issue Important? 

Student: My knowledge of the issue is limited.... 

Strauss: I think this becomes perfectly clear from 
the discussion. Maybe from what we discussed last time, this— 

I do not remember now so clearly, but I think it becomes clear 
from what we read today. Mr. , you remember what the... 
why this is^sue is so very important for Hegel, I mean without 
going into any deep things, very obvious things. He wants to 
present a philosophy of history, and there is one great,massive 
author, very popular and well-known. What is the common view of 
history, I mean at that time? No longer today perhaps.. 

Student: Th* objections that philosophy presents a 
process opposed to history, that it would force ... 

Strauss: Oh, no, that is not a popular argument if 
it is based on "philosophy. 

Student: That history is Just a long tale of misery. 

Strauss: Yes, Hegel wants to shctf that history Is 
rational. And the ordinary view is that history is not rational 
at all. And, Ja, a long tale of misery. But this Is not... 
there is also great prosperity there. In history. So what is the 
key point? 

Student: Well, it's more, it seems to be a recollec¬ 
tion of . . . 

Stxpus?: Ah, so the prosperity of the wicked and the 
misery of the good. Now, wicked and good is a simple moral 
distinction! fnd therefore Hegel is confronted with the problem 
of morality. ' To what extent is morality in this simple sense 
the vantage point for Judging of history? And therefore the 
distinctior. which Hegel made on other grounds, between Morallt£t 
and Slttl lciikelt , comes in. But this is...so Hegel grants, as it 
were, ■EKat the simple moral man is right in his Judgment on hlstoi 
but he questions his competence. You have to have a.broader view 
of morality than the simple man has, the simple moral mao. So 
the sim...this is the key point, the purpose of the discussion. 
Now as for the distinction Itself, and I...it is hard to see how 
one could translate it conveniently into English. Could you 
make a suggestion? 

Student: Well, the one point where Hegel speaks of 
both Slttllchkelt and Moralitfit, the passage where 
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Strauss: That is a merely verbal help, yes, when you 
have to define what it means. Yes? 


Student: Well, sort of like mores or the French 

Strauss: Yes, hut it is a hit more, has a bit— if you 
would say the "ethos" of the society it weuld he sligttly better, 
than to speak of mores. One could also suggest, to translate 
Moralist hy subjective morality and Sittlichkelt by objective 
morality! I mean Just as a help, but this needs also some discussion. 
But what is Hegel thinking about? 

Hegel T s primary conception of morality is derived from 
Kant. And it is really, you can say, his formulation of the Kantian. 
According to Kant, the only thing of absolute worth is a good will. 
And this good will consists in respect of the moral law, or the law 
of reason. This...Kant thought that this purely formal thing, the 
mere respect of the moral law...well, the formal, 
for Kanfc this moral law means more specifically: Act in such a 
manner that your maxim, the maxim guiding you, with a view to which 
you act, is susceptible of universalization. How what does this 
mean? You have the maxim to get along in the world by hook and 
by crook. I don't mention any individual among you but an indeter¬ 
minate individual. And then Kant says, how do I know that this is 
immoral? Answer: 1 try to give it the form of universal law: 

Everyone ought to get along in the world—everyone, not only you 
who wants to have this special exception made for yourself— 
everyone is obliged to get along in the world by hook and by crook. 
And then Kant says, then you see that this is impossible, as this 
is a self-contradictory proposal, and therefore... oh, there is 
if you say. ..if a man has a maxim to help his neighbors, and then 
you try to universalize that, then you see this worksj hence, it is 
a moral maxim. That’s a very crude statement, but sufficient for 
the present purpose. And this is what Hegel denies. Hegel says, 
why this good will? This fundamental integrity, as one might call 
it. is indeed essential to goodness, it is unable, by itself, to 
produce any content. I mean it takes crude, merely brutish self-¬ 
assertion. But if one takes a very nasty content, but doesn’t 
regard himself as an exception, but says everyone should do it, 
there is- a criminal says I want to do .. to engage in racketeering 
(but this of course presupposes that the majority of ~aople don’t 
do it, because otherwise the whole plan, the moral wreim wouldn’t 
work.)But if you take...so this Is indeed precluded by morality 
in the Kantian sense. But on the other hand, all kinds of... 
think of very beastly moralities, taught by so-called intellectuals 
and not by them with <1 view to their aggrandizement, because then 
they wouldn’t try tu teach it, they would keep it secret and act 
on It, of course. Eut then these things can be preached - master 
moralities - as universal morality, because not valid for everyone— 
you have to be a master for that—but surely without any regard to 
persons. Good. Ajid Hegel says therefore there must be something 
else which cannot be produced by the individual conscience legis¬ 
lating for itself, and this is, let us aay, morality in the objective 
sense. That what is embodied in the institutions and in the ethos 
of a given society. So, and Hegel says if we make this distinction, 

«. * * * ^ f’.ft • * ** \f *AT 
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f et r J d of the difficulty created by the prosperity 

f**?‘ i^*lPj£$A C i5 ? ave \^"? 0ra l l8tic bu * ft deepersense 
nor&l view of world history, that is what he is driving at. 

one can put it also... -.ow Hegel uses here sometimes phrases which 

di S! ctly of Kant ' strict Kantian ethics, but 
W i? en he speaks in this passage to which you re- 
£ t 5 a peasant or herdsman, a simple fellow who has never 
heard of Kant, or even of ethics. Honest people, they exist at 
And let. us take such a view—I mean they exist in all 
kinds of societies, even if there are cannibal societies, even 
there there Is a difference between honest men and other people. 

They only believe that cannibalism is a perfectly good thing; 

7^"^ by ,' r lf tue °£ W corruption. They are as honest as anyone 
in our societies. But that has to do with the defectiveness of 
their objective morality. Is this clear? 

Student: I don't think . . . 

. . Straus*: Let us first cry to explain it relatively 

independently of what Hegel himself says. Now, in other words, 

8ay * 8im P le honest decency, without 
_ any regard to its content. And now he says if you take morality 
in this sense, history is indeed a terrible spectacle at first 

because he will say immediately that this honest 
man takes himself esriouslyj then he is not concerned with reward 
for virtue, and then what is the prosperity of the wicked and the 
misery of the good, is independent of results. So there is no 
morality to speak of, but the more important consideration is, 
as i said before, that the Important point is net this merely formal 
honesty, which means in effect you are a nice guv doing, acting 
according to the principles of your society. .But the important 
question is, Vhat are the principles of your society? What is the 
substantive -aorality? And this substantive morality changes. 

, awiftilty 13 not the morality of the Middle nge, and that 

is not the aorality of our time. This change of the moralities, this 
*• bbft most highly moral thing in the world, and this is brought 
abouo by the revolutionaries, to use a non-Hegelian term. And the 
revolutionaries, with their crimes, they are the most important 
men in the world from the highest moral sense, even if they do all 
kinds of lousy things--you know, where the simple- man says they are 
disgusting—and because of the kinds of things they do-.. .but this 
is indeed deplorable, Hegel says, but he doesn’t count compared 
with the revolutionary. This is what he is driving at. Now let 
us return to the discussion. '.Did you want to say something? 

Student: This fin'll way of getting over the difficulty, 
by saying that whatever the world-historical people do is sort of' 
okay in a certain sense, tifl&ause they’re advancing the more impor¬ 
tant progress of the ideay:,,^ really leaves the distinction of 
Moralltat and Sitt 11 chke^' ^onrolet el v. doesn’t it? They're not 
operating in the sphere of" Kb ralltSt o r Slttllchkelt . 
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abldlngn.se Is al«Ly»a.nn<= thlng.but cannibalise 

HI S;.S^S? e * Elding I equate now with morality. 

Student: But with Slttllchkelt . 

T*. but bv breaking the law, by being a crimini 

in this sense, hearings about ahigher level °* S1 Broriiir ^ of 
morality In the full sense of the word. Yes, MrTT5ruehl7 

__ a+iisiM+a What about the case where from the simple poi. 

rjss &sr£ issjwss srsifcr^sWi 

of Sparta into an Oriental despotism. 

Strauss* But Hegel would simply say this is * 
interpretation 

Taws assess. 

killed his best friehg, you know.... 

Student: I'm not concerned with that, but suppose... 

Strauss: You should be concerned. 

Mv auestion is not concerned, but it is direc 
to the facH&SpJSpHlS he was trying to Instill was better 

"ostlmlsm Wiu&Sffp&iS l^og^Jl-^d lf 

something’ na^never^be^^restored^ but^neverthe- 

iS?l^‘« deserved to perish, b«aus. something 
much better came out of it, modem Europe.) Yes 

Student: What about the question of Antigone, and the 
opposition between piety to the gods and piety to the state, o 
law-abidingness? 
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Strauss: Yes. This Is a long question which Hegel will 
take up In the section on Greece. We will come to that. This 

dialectics* the family and the polls, is essential to the 
polls, and this Is the ultimate reason why the polls is destroyed. 
We come to that. The of the Antigone problem, the 

family We come to that. Good. How let us then 

turn to—or did you want to ask a question? 

Student: I wanted to ask the same question. 

Strauss: I see. How I wish to remind you briefly of wha- 
we discussed last time and also to Sook at a few passages In last 
time's assignment. Now the key assertion to repeat is that histor; 
is a rational or reasonable process. Now, there are three ways in 
which Hegel lays the foundation for that. First, the omnipotence 
of reason has been proven by, according to Hegel's claim, by Hegel 
In his Logic, In his philosophy. This Is v*esupposed. 

Secondly, Hegel says that this omnipotence of reason is granted by 
i his students or listeners, because it is Implied In the belief 
In providence. And thirdly, the reasonable character of history 
will be proven a posteriori, empirically, in philosophy of history 
Good. 

Now the difficulty Is this: Reason has to do with uni¬ 
versal^ , with universal ends. History has to do with particulars- 
nations, conflicts among nations. Individuals, their deeds and 
sufferings. But this is mediated, this conflict or divergence 
between the universal and the Individual, Is mediated to some exte 
by the nation. The nation is something universal, something coomc 
comprehensive, compared with the individual. A nation Is constitu 
by a national mind, the folk-mind, but still It is something par¬ 
ticular, the French mind, the mind. But each folk-mind Is 

a part, or f&uet, or stage of the mind, the world-mind, and 
therefore this la a reconciliation between the universll and the 
particular. As regards the individuals In particular, without 
knoring it, they or -some of them bring about the work of the world 
mind and that is the doctrine of the world-historical individuals. 

It is perhaps...but this is not in the translation, but 
Hegel says somewhere here in the original, the unmoved mover, 
using the language of Aristotle. The eternally unmoved infinite, 
and then we have history. How,what is the connection? The 
unmoved mover has no consciousness of itself. Consciousness pre¬ 
supposes Individuality, the ego, the finite ego. But the ego 
primarily wills itself, its own satisfaction and happiness, its 
own finite ends. And the question is, therefore, the way in which 
the individual Is led from his finite ends to the universal ebsolu\ 
(as another way of putting it). Let us turn to the translation, 
page 28. In the center. One moment. That was from last time, we 
did not finish it. 

Reader: "This union of the two extremes, the embodiment 
of a general idea in the form of direct reality, and the elevation 
of a speciality In the connection with universal truth.... 
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Strauss: That is only the reverse side of the first. 

How can the individual with his finite, narrow ends become the, 
in a way, the absolute mind by understanding the whole; and tne 
other way round, how can the unmoved mover become conscious or 

itself? Yes? 

Reader:?.Is brought to pass at first sight under the 
conditions of the utter diversity of nature between the two, and t 
indifference of/'the one extreme toward the other. The aims which 
the ancients s^t before them are limited and special.... 

Strauss: "Finite.* it is.. 

Reader:?..But it must be remarked that the agents them¬ 
selves are intelligent, thinking beings. 

Strauss: Yes,"knowing, thinking beings." • 

So in other words he wants only to satisfy his Interests, say, in 
food, or shelter, nothing else. Very fundamental. But he nas 
intelligence, he thinks about the means of getting f J od .® r 
And this very fact, that he uses intelligence, if only **J m veTy 
instrumental sense, only for these finite purposes, this has 
infinite consequences. Because this...the universal! tyofintell 
gence itself, of any thinking however instrumental, leads to 
infinite consequences. Yes? 

Reader: "The purport of their desire? B is interwoven witr 
essential considerations of justice, duty, etc. 

Strauss: So in other words, this fallow who 1* °nly 
concerned wirn food and shelter, but he has to!live *°|®*ber W±th 
others who also want food and shextyr, and then tne qgeatim 
arises inevitably soqner or later, is he entitled to do that, to 
get this ciece of food or to find his shelter hare or .. 

and by this very fact although he is always concerned with right 
only incidentally—he is concerned with food—but the considerate 
of right is n universal consideration. He ha3^scnie cruue notion 
of justice, but thi 3 crude notion cf Justice, by its dialectics, 
w ill lead eventually to the full notion of justica. Yes? 

Reader: "For mere desire, volition in its rough and 
savage foit_s, falls not within the scane and sphere of universal 
history. Those general considerations which form at the same time 
a norm for directing aims and actions, have a determinate Purport; 
for such an abstraction as good in Itself has no place 
reality. If men are to act, they must not only intend the good, 
but iuust tiave decided for themselves whether this 
cular thing is a good, tfhat special course of action, however, if 
good or not Is determined, as regards the ordinary n 

of orivate l^fe, by the laws and customs of the state. And here ns. 
great difficulty is presented. Each individual has his position; 
he knows on the whole what a just and honorable conduct Is. He 
h^s to*«•* 9 
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Strauss: Simply by being a member of society, be learns 
It from childhood on: this Is to be done and this not to be done. 

Of course there are criminal parents, negligent parents, but they 
are the exceptions. And therefore, generally speaking, that Is so. 
But here Is something which you omitted: "Every individual Is the 
son of his nation, on a determinate stage of the development of 
that nation. No one can .lump over, or disregard, the spirit of 
his nation as little as he can disregard or free himself of the 
earth on which he lives." Good. Now let us turn to page 29 In 
the translation, second paragraph. 

Reader: "it is quite otherwise with the comprehensive 
relations that history has to do with. In this sphere are present* 
those momentous collisions between existing acknowledged duties, 
laws and rights, and those contingencies which are adverse to this 
fixed system, which assail and even destroy its foundations and 
existence, whose tenets nay. nevertheless seem good, on the large 
scale advantageous, yes even indispensable and necessary. 

These contingencies realize themselves In history. They involve 
a general principle of a different order from that on which depend 
the of a people or a state. This principle is an essential 

phase in the development of the creating idea, of truth striving a 
urging towards consciousness of itself. Historical men, world- 
historical individuals, are those in whose alms such a general 
principle lies." 

Strauss: Yes, let us stop here. So in other words, in 
a way, there is a need for...no, it is necessary that the customer: 
morality, the oily morality known to the people in question, is 
questioned. Nob merely by argument, but by deed. In a sense, 
the deepest '‘.rims, much deeper crime than an ordinary crime, 
because an ordinary crime does not make doubtful the established 
order. But the revolutionary, as distinguished from an ordinary 
criminal, questions the lav; as .a whole and not merely this par¬ 
ticular law. (if a criminal does question a given law; because the 
ordinary murderer does not say: The provision against murder shoul' 
be abolished,, but only he wants to get away with murder; But thert 
Is, a revolutionary questions the law as a whole and tries to pres 
it by another law which he claims to be better, a higher right; 
but this higher right cannot be accepted except by a break of a 
radical kind. How here is where heroes come in. The crucial 
conclusion '- r hich Hegel draws here is this: that the passions ani¬ 
mating the historical heroes are not immoral, because they are in 
the service of that higher right. For the purpose of their passic- 
and of the idea cf the universal is the same. The historical hero 
identifies him 3 c-If with the great public task. He does not merely 
abduct that task in order to serve his thirst for immortal fame, 
in the way he looks around, which alignment might be most conducive 
to my forthcoming, not merely now but to my immortal fame; 
btt he identifies himself with it, even if Hcpoleon, for example, 
would have sided with the French Revolution or certain elements 
of it, only because this was the only thing which-.oremi-ied him 
great success. Obviously, if he had taken the side of the anclen 
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regime, he would have been guillotined, or at any rate he wouldn't 
Have'Become the success he was. So granting that even if original: 
this was a merely calculating identification, it couldn't remain 
that. He had to adopt, he had to identify himself wholeheartedly. 
In other words, the historical hero is characterized by passion, 
but he is a passionate partisan of a cause and that distinguishes 
him from the mere climber. Now here the objection arises, is the 
use, I mean the world mind, so to say, usea the human beings as 
means. Napoleon and Caesar, and when they have fulfilled their 
function they are just thrown out. Napoleon goes to Helena, no 
one cares. Caesar is murdered by Bratus and Cassius, it doesn't 
mean anything. But they have fulfilled their function. This is 
what he calls the ruse of reason. The use of human beings as mean." 
not immoral? Does the world mind not act Immorally? But Hegel's 
answer, let us see, page 33, paragraph 2. 

Header: "But though we might tolerate the idea'that 
Individuals, their desires and the gratification of them, are thus 
sacrificed an:! their happiness given up to the empire of chance to 
which it belongs, and that as a general rule , individuals come 
under the category of means to an ulterior end, there is one 
aspect of human individuality which we should hesitate to regard 
in that subordinate light, even in relation to the highest, 'since 
it is absolutely no subordinate element, but exists in those 
individuals, as inherently eternal and divine* I mean morality, 
ethics, religion. Even when speaking of the realization of the * 
great ideal aim by means of individuals, the subjective element ir 
them, their interests, their cravings, their impulses, their views 
and Judgments though' exhibited as the merely formal side of thei 
existence, were spoken of as having an infinite right to be con¬ 
sulted. The first idea that presents itself in speaking of means 
is that of something external to the object, of having no share 
in the object Itself. Merely natural things> even the commonest, 
lifeless objects used as means must be of such a kind as adapts 
them r.o their purpose; they must possess something In common with 
it. Human beings leatft of all sustain the bare external relation : 
mere means to the great Ideal aim. Not only do they in the very 
act of realizing it .saha It the occasion of satisfying personal 
desires which purport to that aim; but they share Ln that ideal all* 
itself, and are for that very reason ctojects of their cran existenc* 
not formally merely as the worll of living beings generally is, whc 
individual '.Ife is generally subordinate to that of man and Is 
properly u. s rd as an instrument; men on the contrary are objects 
" of existence to themselves as regards the intrinsic import of the 
aim in question.” 

Strauss: I think we can stop here. The main point has 
become clear. Man Is an end in himself, Hegel says, as it were; 
but how, and why? Surely his nose is not an end in itself. 

He is an end in himself only by virtue of the divine which is in 
him, and this is not treated as a means in this use of the indivi¬ 
duals by the world mind, because this divines a new idea, the new 
cause—the divine. In other words, the great actors are sacrifices 
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Their virtue...thete Is another way of putting the objection: 
their virtue la not rewarded; hence, no providence. Hegel a answer 
In page 34 in the aecond paragraph. 

Header: "In contemplating the fate which virtue, morality 
even piety experience in history, we must not fall into the litany 

Strauaa: Ho, it is...yea, yes, I'm sorry. Yes, that's the 

paragraph. 


Reader: "...that the good and pious offer for the most pc 
They fare ill in the world while the evil dispose and the wicked 
prosper. The term "prosperity" is used in a variety of meanings— 
riches, outward honor, and the like. But in speaking of something 
which in and- for Itself constitutes an aim of existence, that so- 
called well or ill-faring of these or those isolated individuals 
cannot be regarded as an essential element In the rational order 0 . 
the universe, with more Justice than happiness or a fortunate 
environment of individuals, it Is demanded in the grand name of the 
world's existence that It should foster, nay, involve executions a., 
ratifications of good, moral, righteous purposes. 


Strauss: And this of course is done in fact. I mean, 
a higher cause is victorious. And these people who ssy the good 
are not rewarded, they have...they are very immoral, because they 
want to have a reward for their virtue, instead of regarding their 
virtue as its own reward. Yes? 


Student: Would you Just go back a minute to this idea of 
the use of human beings as ends, as means. He says actually human 
beings have to have some share in the end towards which they re be* 
used? Well, doesn't that contradict what he said in other places 
about, oh, tne passion of the world-historical individual being... 
he does seen to be used as an end. He ever uses the example or ttu 
wind or the fire which is used to make a bu'lding to keep out t^e 
wind .end which is fireproof, as the example of whac happens to the 
passions when they'rg used in such a way as .0 frustrate th-ir *urr. 

Strauss? Which purposes? The very irrelevant part of the 
purposes. Napoleon wished co continue ruling 1 'rar.ce after he had 
done his *crk. Absolutely uninteresting . . 

Who cares? But the main point, the Code Napoleon, his new legis¬ 
lation, it :-as finished, and that stayed. 

Student: Well, Is it the good that men do lives after the 

Strau.cc: Absolutely. That's what Hegel means In a somewl- 
unorthodox manner. But he claims...but as for the fact--you said * 
differently—your objection at the beginning of your stat.m® , 
namely mors from che point of view of the simple decent man, of the 
simple man—how did you put it? I mean, he is, as It were, ac¬ 
credited completely by the world-historical person. Hegel would 

deny it. He’would simply say that his g*?? tao^the 

which he doesn't know that it's simple-minded, he doesn't know tne 

implicit dialectics, but if he understood what he ^I t0 

of right comes about, although in a manner in which he woul- not 
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recognise i«. W t?L «^™d« r noi!on 1 S 1 Ju.tlc e 

Say'lujtlce consists In leaving everybody what belongs to Us, In 
alvin* everybody what belongs to him. Very simple-minded, but to 
fo^rfxtenta very sound view. But difficulties arise there. 

To^take the simple Platonic example, it you glve a madman a gun of 
wV , 4 _u via is the rlohtful * owner, is this a Just action, no, 

HvHi 5 L?SKt sitw .M^.yr oa3 ' 

Ssjgaya g» 

which have taken place throughout history. So in other woras, pne 

^srssu’Msrsss,, 

a as&k s-ssft sssjus* 

2^11 sacrificing his children to Baal, which would be 

who^y Incompatible with the rational order of things. But what d. 
ha soi by°that ultimately! That there le soc sthlng higher .ban - 

individual, higher JSSmT^^SUH wS? So‘SSi^StSrt thut 1 . 
true*°although not In this simplistic way that you saerlflee a 
child. Ja? Good. • 

ctoidAnt* T 3 n*t this a question i»hich can only arise froir- 
past events too-'thS relationship ***«*“iSi^tSi’yS^c^to’t' 
spirit as.means and thesacrifice - individuals for the saae of 
future*devolovment?' Qi "lt 9 Just doesn't legltlmlue that sort of thing. 

3 traus&: Ja, but why? 

Student: Because there is no future city, 
s+raus*** Yes. All problems have been solved; the order 
now e*l.t--i is just, and therjSj^^StVtha ’reaton^Althc^ 

««g?. :‘‘-!«° c 0 1 2 uv I thr?l/n f t r point: h ?he 1 o^r frestntid by 

IS not tL just order, and therefore... 

Student: (inaudible)....sacrifice individuals.... 

; T „ ‘‘*i >: ta 

Strauss: Ja, sure. 

Student: This is the Marxist.... 

Strauss: Ja, no question. forum 6 o^ordinary 

SS£%SS? Ja* e but°th«y°could £rhap. say,' well, Hegal did It. 
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You aiuet read Hegel, as Lenin said, study Hegel's logic, and then 
you will become a Marxist-Leninist. Whether it is so simple is 
another matter. Good. On page 37 In the translation, line 9ff • 
That Is the sentence to which we refer frequently. 

Header: "The religion, the morality of a limited sphere r 
life, that of the shepherd or a peasant for example, in Its intense 
concentration and limitation to a few purposely simple relations 0 : 
life, has infinite worth, the same worth as the religion and moral!* 
of extensive knowledge and of an existence rich in the compass of 
its relations and actions. This inner focus, this simple region or' 
the claims of subjective freedom, the home of volition, resolution 
and action, the abstract sphere of conscience, that which comprise, 
the responsibility and moral value of the individual remains un¬ 
touched and is quite shut out from the noisy din of the world's 
history including...." 

Strauss: You see he can speak in an almost Kantian manh- 
of the absolute worth of the good will of the individual, as you s- 
He says...I don't question that, but go' on. 

Reader: "...including not merely external and temporal 
changes, but also those entailed by the absolute necessity insepai 
from the realization of the idea of freedom itself. But as a gene 
truth, this must be regarded as settled, that whatever in the wori 
possesses claims as noble and glorious, has nevertheless a higher 
existence above it: the claim of the world spirit rises above all 
special claims. These observations...." 

Strauss: Yes. So in other words, the right of the wor • 
mind goes, transcends all particular rights, we can say, like the 
right of that simnle herder and peasant. Ills good will has an 
infinite life, Hegel is to answer. But precisely if we take his 
morality seriously, we know that he cannon bo interested in reward 
for his honesty., and therefore if he complains about strange thing 
golne cn in the* world—there is simply injustice—think of some 
poo*“peasant in the Ukraine, and you know this...Well, here if he 
was a decent man, his decency remains unimpaired ■ 

What happens now is 'isomethJng much more important. I don't know 
whether Uegel would have gone so far as to defend the action of 
Stalin ard similar but still there is surely this pre 

3e*a of whetV.ar historical action, world-historical action, can be 
measured W the standards of private morality, because Moral!tax 
Is the sat:.* as private morality. Yes, Mr. __? 

Student: Presumably what is invaluable, what Las atsolut 
value about thi'i peasant or this shepherd is the good wil! and the 
decency wi*h which he approaches the moral problem, not his par- 
ticvler views. Those presumably would c h a n ge as time marches on. 

Strauss: Yes, he simply could not be expected to have 
thought through these complicated questions. This is simply for h 
a traditional morality, and ordinary morality is also tradicxonal 
tkctz lity without...incompetent to question the sufficiency of the 
tradition. This is already . . . 
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Student: In other words, to change the tradition, you mig. 
have to get rid of him in a violent manner; - hut that's not a claim- 
that's not saying he wasn't a good man* 

Strauss: Yes, sure, yes. 

Student: Isn't there a greater question of justice involv- 
than tho question of the peasant--all the people who existed before 
Hegel's time, because in a way they were deprived of the opportunit- 
for the future. 

Strauss: Ja, but, well something of this hind is hard to 
avoid. If you speak of pregrass in any cense. All you have to say 
is all moralities, all cultures as we say now, that are or ever 
were are equally good, which is very hard to defend. You know, the 
is a certain hind of present-day liberals who in effect say that, 
if not in so many words. This is hard to do, because if this is.,., 
for the very simple reason that most cultures were not liberal, and 
therefore if they say they are aa good as a liberal culture, they 
seem to coutrsdlct themselves. Sc I think one has to make a choice 
we all have to do that. And there!ore Hegel cannot be blamed for 
that, that he says the morality of secularized Christianity is the 
highest, above all, and the proof he claims he will give here. IV 
sorry, I've neglected you. 

Student: I just wanted to say one thing. If you say the 
the morality of the peasant or the herdsman or whatever, is of 
Infinite value, not necessarily in a judgment that doesn't affect 
him, but in his attitude—how can the world spirit...is it still 
above what is called an Instrument here? 

Strauss:Well, this is a repetition of Kant* s nctlcn of 
morality: He s&y3, 1 see what you mean, and 1 bow down to these 
simple people who ?re honest people. Then ir something very high 
in that, but it 1 j not the only thing which is high. , Even Kant 
himself. Hegel would say, got into troubles because these simple 
people .of good will are so good and so decent because of their 
innocence. They are net truly intelligent, and as Kant puts it, 
the trouble with innocence is that it is so easily lost, and there¬ 
fore goodness is something that we need and therefore it is not 
enough to oe decent and obedient and law-abiding, but you need 
knowledge ci principles to confirm it; and therefore his whole more 
philosophy : s necessary to buttress this simple goodness, which 
left to itself would not be good enough. So that is...Hegel could 
argue here cn a Kantian basis, because of the insufficiency of the 
simple good will, which in a way Kant admits. 

Student: So it is the way of expressing very high good¬ 
ness, out which is still... 

Strauss: Surely, In Hegel it is not meant as literally 
as in Kant. In Kant, it has the simple point which it also had in 
Rousseau, and that was obviously somewhing which both men and many 
more men, but especially for among the greatest of these two men 
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there was a deep experience, the feeling of humiliation, as It were, 
which they as* men of the mind had—and what brilliance, what depth, 
confronted the simple artisan or peasant, who has nothing to do with 
the marvels of the understanding, but Is an honest man. That was a 
terrific thing, I mean, we can still understand that, I believe, and 
In a way we can understand It at all times. But It took on this 
crucial philosophical point only in the eighteenth century, in the 
context in which It came to be necessary to ascribe the highest wore 
to morality In order to be entitled no longer to ascribe It to reli¬ 
gion, i.e., positive religion. If we call merallsm, the view 
according to which moral virtue is the highest: this Is the peculi¬ 
arity of the eighteenth century. The Stoics said something dlfferer 
although it sounds like that, for the very si.^le reason that for tt> 
Stoics part of what virtue is the virtue of physics and logic, which 
shows It is not simply Identical with moral virtue. But in the 
eighteenth century, coming already earlier, moral virtue was regard* 
as the one thing needful, because by some very outstanding thinkers 
and the most famous are surely Rousseau and Kant - and this Is 
questioned by Kegel. Hegel of course Is In this sense philosopher 
old-style, that the highest is thinking rather than morality. 
(Ja, thinking based on morality) And --his is...the view that moral 
virtue is the one thing needful is...has reached the level of philo 
sophical teachings in the eighteenth century, and especially in Kan 
But Kant himself admitted that he got the decisive impulses in this 
respect through Rousseau. So we have to mention Rousseau, too, her* 
There are others, but the general tendency was in these centuries 
to find a way out from positive religion,! the simple usual explanet: 
the religious wars, conflict, to find a common basis that all men c. 
good will could agree: and for some time,! of course. It was said 
morality plus natural religion. You know, natural religion as dis¬ 
tinguished from real religion. But then phe great question cane 
and especially raised by Kant, which combs first? Is our concept 
of God not in itself dependent on our concept of Justice, morality 
Can we worship a God who is not Just? But then we have to -mow vrfca- 
is Just and what is not - morality. 

Kant his thought chls through more than anybody else. Yes? 

Student: One question on rewards, if I could return to t- 
previous question that we read on the other page. You said about, 
in asking the question about was the universal ides doing something 
Immoral: to the world-historical figures, y r : m x said no, because the 
greatest things in them were Carried on. I was wondering,what abou 
men of lesser vision, man who didn’t intend to overthrow the whole 
order Like those Caesars after Caesar, whose entire ambitions wer? 
realized, and when we compare them with Caesar, their lower ambitior 
were not realized. 

Str&usa: Let's see, that was of course—wher. did you mean 
now--mayt z you >.ean Marcus Aurelius, or what? I mean, the good 
emperors or the bad emperors? 

Student; A bad emperor, let's say... 

Strauss: ; Ja, Nero, but you know what happened to him. 
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The moral man- In the simple sense cannot he displeasad with It, 
because Nero was... 

Student: Let's say a tyrant... 

Strauss: There wer* quite a few. 

j Student: Now, would there he, did Hegel ever consider wi 

\ strauas: He would simply say, you are a moral man, why 
are you concerned with reward for virtue. And there is a remark, . 
forgot where, of utt«=r contempt for people who want to be rewarded 
if they have helped their friend or saved their brother or mother 
from a terrible situation and they want to have still a reward for 
that--what disgusting people—and also if you are constantly 
appalled that crooks of the first order are prosperous--why do you 
not, if it is a matter of general public decency, all right, vote 
for the right candidates and see that laws and perhaps also the 
Judicial procedures are changed, that these racketeers don't have 
the power they have now. That's the sensible thing. But when you 
go beyond that, is it not some hidden envy .... 

Student: Still Hegel was saying more, was saying that 
specifically for the world-historical figures they should not have 
their private ambitions satisfied, whereas all others... 

Strauss: No, Hegel only raised this question—this is an 
objection made by others which Hegel has to meet. He sees no 
difficulty in that, that there are great individuals, the heroes, 
who bring about these epoch-making cnanges and have their satis¬ 
faction in bringing about these changes, but then are thrown c.n ta 
rubbish-heap of history. That's it, Trotsky said tnat. 

Student* Then there's no particvXar res son why the worl. 
historical figures should suffer these things and not a petty tyre. 


Strausr: No, no, but only in this case where Hegel says, 
in the ca.se of the world-historical hero*s, H^igel confronted with 
this simpl' i itic popular criticisn. If a tyrant is drawn in tne 
dust like ? terc, ever/body's satisfied with that, there Is no quec.i 
but that a who should have brought abcv.t the most salutary 
changes she*'Id then be discarded, that seems to be shoc&ing. Yes. 

Student: I don't think that Hegel denies tbatthe3e heroes 
are rewarded in the ordinary sense of that werd. He doecn t meet > 
objection bj saying that they are moral in tne ordinary understand 
of moral. In th : 3 passage we discussed, he doesn't appear to me 
that he has said that these men are not immoral in the ordinary 
Sense of that Verm. 


Straus.-: No, no, that is true; in other words, he moral! 
them, much more than not only Machiavelll, out also Plato would ha 
done. That is quite true, and he prepares Carlyle s hero-worship 
obviously at this point. It's true. But I think what th_s is 
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Implied In what he 'says that.. .after all he knew the crimes which 
Napoleon had'committed, you know ... 

Student: (inaudible) 

Strauss: No, X think Begel would have Judged that they were 
crimes, but they are not at the same level- Ja- and that is a kind 
of pedantism to measure them 

but as a statement of the valid (it speaks as much from my inter- 

K rotation as from yours) —the valid knows the weaknesses of the 
ero. Including the moral weaknesses. All the seamy side of his 11. 
he has a seamy side, re know that. Why does it not also include 
those things which at least from a moral point of view are cr iminal ' 
But this is not the true thing of the hero. 

Student: But more than that, lt r s a question of the problem 
of the State, for example, which requires immoral acts ,and this 
he woulu/nave overlooked as being immoral, although he might have 
overlooked intemperance, lor example. 

Strauss: Yes, but still the form of the statement is of cours 
more MSsh la vein's notion: you know, Romulus killing his brother 
Remus, this kind of thfng. Begel Coes, but in MaKhiavelll's con¬ 
struction this can is concerned only and fundamentally with his own 
selfish advancement, his immortal glory,and then he figures out the 
only way to become immortal is to do services to others which will 
always be remembered. But he does not Identify himself in the way 
in which he does according to Begel. In other words. If you mean 
that Begel moralizes the hero beyond Machiavelli, is this what you 
meant? 


Student: Well, partly. 

Strauss: I** speaking new from the Khruschevian point of vie* ? 
You knew, he sits there in his well-built house. . . 

■Student: That's that sets the seal on Khmschev's individual 
accoraplisljment. lie's beginning to behave like people. 

Strausvs: Oh, I see. That's another way of putting it. But 
still* I wonder whether he is, this is a situation which is 
according to his cun desires. Yes? 

Student: Would it be correct to say that Hegel's teaching wit* 
respect to history undermines the kind of primitive virtue that he 
professed to admire? 

Strauss: Tw, one ould put it this way, speaking from Hegel's 
point of view, he puts it Into its place. It is not the highest. 

Student: In hir point of view, I can see that, yet it 
strikes me that his reducing in a sense of the simple idea of probl 
through history is, however correct it may bu, still is an unedifie 

teaching from the standpoint of the simple man. 

^ . 

Strauss: Oh, yes, there is no doubt about that. 
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Student: In that sense* It could he lnmortal. 

Strauss: Oh* sure* In other words* It could he edifying for ttv 
simple man* only In the last stage of the development* where his 
simple morality Is now substantially Identical with true justice. 

But one could also say the earliest simple men are not turt hy it 
because they are dead* and in their times they had already accomplish* 
it. Yes. Good. Now let us go on and see whether we can make some 
progress. 

Now* history is the actualization of the purpose of reason In 
and through the Individuals. But history presents itself primarily * 
political history* as ;he fate of states. This needs some clarifies 
tlon* because the state depends on religion. Tills is a thought whic, 
ls developed In the sequel. And religion is tne fundamental phenome? 
and the relation between religion and the state is now the subject. 
What is your result* Mr. Bruehl* which comes first* which comes out 
on top* religion or the state? 


Student: * T ell* religion Is necessary because morality is the 
bond of the individual to the state, and he denies those who say ths 
religion presupposes the state. He deiJ.es that proposition. 

Strauss: Ja, so religion is the fundamental phenomenon? 

Student: Yes. 


Strauss: But does it mean that it is the highest phenomenon? 

I mean* we are speaking now only of religion ?nd state. 

Student: No, because it is unconscious. 

Stiuu 3 s: Yes* now let*us...now I'm anticipating what fallows 
later* I would j&y this* religion is t.h* fundamental phenomenon* one 
religion, specifically speaking* Christianity, the absolute religion 
God has ijecoBs man; the union of God and man. Now Hegel's philcscpl. 
is the central Christian dogma in its rational form, what Is in a 
ncn-rationr.l form Christian religion as such. So the final secular 
zatlon of Christianity* rvhich is the fulfillment of Christianity* 
there ths st*te is surely absolutely necessary. Whether religion as 
religion is crucial is an open question; we will discuss some 
passages fiom the Philosophy of Religion later on. This I wculd lit 
But what is the state” There is a discussion here. A certain kind 
of union between reason and the Individual. In and through the stat 
the Individual becomes himself* i.e., free. Why? Freedom...yes? 


Student: Thw state frees him from his own subjectivity* from 
being bound to his own purely natural life. 


Strauss: Ja. but how does this come off? I mean* the primary 
phenomenon is desire- ja* is desire- and what is...and there Is a 
certain kind of desire which we call will. Will is reasonable desl* 
rational desire. Desire in accordance with reason. But what is a 
desire in accordance with reason? As we have learned from Rousseau ' 
or Kant? 

Student: Generalized desire. 
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Strauss: Generalized desire. The volontc general , the 
general will. In merely desiring, for food or whatever, I am not 
free, because I'm pushed and pulled by my stomach and by some 
molecules and whatever It may be. I do not determine myself; I a 
determined by my stomach. To be free means to not to desire but t 
will; and this willing,and 1 will only if I obey the law, the law 
which Is generalized desire. No longer simple desire. Therefore, 
the state Is the actualization of freedom; and not as the people i 
the eighteenth century thought, that freedom precedes the state. 
The alternative view is the state of nature. Men are free prior 1 
entering civil society and not after. Hegel rejects that and has 
asserted sympathy fcr the so-called patriarchal society which is 
under the state. In the patriarchal society we overcome merely 
selfish desire, and dedication to the whole is to be fourd there. 
But why is, Hegel not satisfied with patriarchal society? Yes? 

Student: Because that's not a self-conscious society? 

Strauss: Ja, it is, so to speak, instinctive rather than 
rational. 

Student: Is he thinking primarily of China or of the Chines- 

Strauss: No, I think he has in mind certain theories about 
patriarchal societies advanced by some romantics. 

Student: Well, I was thinking the kind of relationships he 
talks about within the family sound like traditional Chinese. 

Strauss: That could be. There will be a long discussion of 
China later. Yes, this passage is...were discussed by you. The 
fundamental distinction between the state on the one hand and 
religion and philosophy on the other. Religion is primary but 
religion is not the highest. The highest is philosophy. 

Student: There's a difficulty in regard to those distinct!©, 
at one f.^lnt, he stfems to speak of, well he talks of religion or 
philosophy and trt being developmental—they build up what came 
before, whereas a political constitution does not depend on what 
cane before. It's*unique. 

Strauss: Za, I remember that you quoted that and I didn't 
remember the passage in Hegel. Do ycu know where it Is? 

Student: Yes, page 47 in our text, ih the middle of the pagr 

Strauss: That is a discussion of patriarchal society? 

Student: No, he's talking about the constitution. This 
underlined passage. 

i 

Strauss: Ja, I remember. Yes, page 47. What does he mean by 

that? 

Student: What I got out of it is that science and art develc 
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out of, develop continually through history, or It seems to say 
that they're proper to a given age.«. 


Straces: Could It not be that Hegel expresses, means somethlr 
more limited? Where Imitators In a way of Greek art, German 
philosophy, poetry, give something in a way. This is something 
very different, say, from the French Jacobina who tried to Imitate 
ancient Rome, and Hegel Is speaking on this rather external level: 
that the Imitation of art and of ancient art and of ancient philo¬ 
sophy is something more defensible than the imitation of ancient 
political institutions, because the ancient political Institutions 
for Instance, let's*take the most simple example 

There is a completely different thing; whereas on the level of art 
and philosophy, it has a greater possibility. I won’t say that 
this suffices, because underlying that is Hegel's fundamental dis¬ 
tinction between the kinds of mind. There is a subjective mind, 
subject of psychology; the objective mind, that Is the state and 
society; and the absolute Mind, religion, art and philosophy. 

You know, Hegel cannot possibly have deified the state, oecause t,. 
state Is on a definitely lower level than religion, art and philo¬ 
sophy. That's clear. It is surely connected. Mr. _. 

Student: What I got out of that was the idea that ?s philosr 
develops, the principles which have been transcended are still pa.- 
of philosophy, because otherwise one wouldn't understand the migrt 
But since the state is Just the latest principle, you knew, each 
stage Is Just the principle of the state, you couldn't look back 
to the previous states and to try to imitate them; whereas in 
philosophy in order to understand this succession, you have to 
understand the Greek philosophy as the Greeks do it, and then 
transcend it. 


Strauss: But in a way you say more clearly what I tried -o 
say. namely this: when we speak of political things, we mean, thi* 
primaril- of action. And then we think of philosophy, to take -hr 
clearest’case, we think of thinking. Wow. in the sphere of action 
an' imitation or reactivation of classical ar.qiquity is absurd 
but in the sphere of thinking, reactivation of classical antiquit:, 
is absolutely essential if we want to understand our own thought. 
On this page (this is not in the translation) he refers to 
Montesquieu. Now Montesouieu was more responsible than anyone el. 
for the notion of the fclk-mind. Therefore it is very important ', 
emphasize wnat IJrgel does not do. That for Montesquieu, -he folk- 
mind is the product of n factors—climate, population, character, 
nature of the territory, the fates of that particular nation, and 
so on. So the folk-m 4 r.d Is a product. For Hegel * .1* the origin 
of everything else in the nation; and therefore Hegel's nesning i. 
radically different. But the practical conclusions are not so ver 
different, against the traditional notion of political philosophy 
as Hr. pefTros out. It is impossible to treat tne poxitiCal 
constitution, political order of a country, in isolation from its 
spirit, a spirit expressing itself especially in its religion, an 
therefore the classical notion—at least apparent classical notio 
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that the political question can be treated in isolation Is 
fundamentally wrong. 

Student: Could you Just sort of comment on the relation of tfc 
to Aristotle's notion of the regime which goes beyond the simple 
state also; I mean# certainly he didn't say there was a state and 
then, that everything else was part of it. 

Strauss: Sure, but what is a regime? Whet is a regime? I 
mean, every society has.. .c. society is a multitude of human beings. 
But this multitude of human beings Is as such the matter, the 
and It is given a form by the regime. Aristotle uses the example 
of 50 men, and they are now used as a tragical chorus 
is a comic chorus. They are the same men, the matter is the same, 
but these are two essentially different choruses, two essentially 
different societies, because they are' ordered differently, with a 
view to a different purpose. Now...so If you have a multitude of 
men, they may be ordered—let us take the simplest example,linearly 
in a linear manner. Each counts as much as everybody else: democrat. 
And you can have It in a pyramidal form, going up to one heau— 
would be monarchy; and aristocracy would be something in between. 
And you can mak*: all kinds of subdivisions. Now the regime is the.* 
la characterized by the quality or the characteristics of the groxr- 
pf .the kind of men who set the tone-of that society In br^ad d&yli* 
1 mean, not like the people In Hollywood now who In a certain sens*, 
can be said to set the tone of the society, but those who actually 
rule, set the tone by riling, by giving the laws. And so there is 
a...form Is connected. Is Inseparable, from the end. The kind of 
.men are ehraacterlzcd by that to which they are dedicated. If the' 
are oligarchs, then they are dedicated to wealth, and this gives t: 
society its character. If they are aristocrats, I mean, I take th?-- 
simplistlc formila simplistic. If they are aristocra* 

they arn dedicated to virtue, and the end of the society which thei 
control is virtue. Is this what you meant? 


Stt\ent: Yes. 

Strauss: Now, where does Hegel come In? All right. 

But I discussed this in a different way...but it is fundamentally 
the same ■;u£stiom.. .In my course on Coate. The same question. 

Student: The question then becomes, certainly Aristotle 
wouldn't hav-i thought that you could just change...by simply 
changing a go* err.' ant, where you could cielibo. ?.te on the best form 
of government, chat would be unrelated to what we now call culture. 
This was the Hegelian... 

Strauss: But there is no concept of culture in Aristotle; for 
better or worse, it doesn't exist. How, X mean what is... 

Student: Well, put it this way. Kegel seems to be arguing 
directly against the idea that you could simply lOiistraoL a govern¬ 
ment regardless of what the people think. 

Strauss: Ja, Aristotle would grant that. 
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so there's at leas' 


Strauss: Yes, hut still there Is a very profound difference. 

Yes? 

Student: Well, It seems a peculiarly modern notion here, tha 
you ca n have a political constitution in the abstract. Hegel seem 
to be talking against that. 

Strauss: Ya, sure, in other words, against the certain slmpl 
tic men like Montaigne. Where Aristotle and Hegel are In agreemen 
We are now concerned with the difference between Aristotle and 
Hegel. Yes. 

Student: Well, put it this way: could you formulate the 
differences as being this: you have a regime which one way or 
another you enforce on the society and that sets the whole tone, 
so it's the constitution of the regime that is the important 
thing, and things follow from that. 

Strauss: Bight, but there must, be a certain aptitude of the 
matter; if not. It wouldnft work. No, that Is not the fundamental 
difference. I mean, surely Kegel, is, you can say, more quletistic 
more passivistic than Aristotle, but this is only a difference of 
degree, not an essential difference. Whet is the fundament*., 
difference? When Aristotle speaks about .such things as the city 
and the regime, there is a broader background which Is not neces¬ 
sarily of. Importance within the moral-political considerations, by 
is somehow there. And without it, Aristotle could never have writ 
the Ethics and the Politics. What is it? 


Student: The Idea of the regime. 

Strauss: No, that is intrapolitical; but we*r.e speaking froc 
the broader, the more comprehensive... 


Student: Natural right. 

$■ 

Strauss: This is also too limited, because natural right 
is itself a political part. 

Student: Thera Is a single Greek culture. 


Strains: Oh, no, that is modern and wholly 
Student: The natural ends of man? 

Strauss: Beyond that, nature, the cosmos. And in ITegel the. 
is no cosmos; you can say, there is io cosmos. The universe, tne 
material universe, as it is called, is of no great importance for 
Hegel, but the place (I speak now provisionally) the place or 
physis or cosmos, is taken in Hegel by the historical P roG *f° • 
Therefore, - the cultures, to use post-Hegelian terms, are the 
Hegelian or Comtean or modem substitute for physis . Tha* is tne 
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S esticn. Let me state It differently, more precisely, perhaps. 

e classical notion of pfavsis, of nature, is inseparable fr°® 
concept of nonos . Z know this is not the textbook version, which 
says this is an invention of the Sophists, but this is simply not 
true of nonos» of nan-made establishments, conventions, sad they ar 
understood here as fundamentally arbitrary. How, what.. .and or 
course it was admitted there is a variety of soch nomoi—n—but no 
particular order. In that I mean one could perhaps try to say why 
do the Persians conceive of their gods in this way and the Egyptian 
in that way, how is it connected—one could do that, but this 
wouldn't do away fundamentally with the arbitrary character. 

How what Hegel implies is, if I try to state it now in classical 
terms: that the sequence of the n^oi—China, India, etc., etc.— 
thia is the true nhvsis. the absolute, jua other words, that is th* 
simplest fens, and therefore radical change a bad approach to poli¬ 
tical things. 

Student: But then presumably this way in which we use a cult’, 
or civilisation nowadays is different from Hegel, because somehow 
the center is taken out, there's no longer the spirit wh»ch guides 

everything. 

Strauss: Ja, you can say, that is perhaps a bit harsh... 

But you can put it this way. Wliat we now call culture hoa a defin: 
order, hierarchy, and religion has the central 'position. But. the 
present-day view of a culture is egalitarian. There are n element, 
morality, economics, mores, laws, goveramsnt, arts and crafts, 
skills, I don't know what, the language structure, a things. 

And there is no right whatever to say one of these cements is mor 
important, more interestir.6, than the other exceptfrcni 
subjective view, Seme people like art more than they like techno¬ 
logy, and so they will study the arts, but in themselves they a*e 
all equal. Tills egalitarian is certainly prevailing... 

Student: Certainly post-Hegelian. 

Stwass: This can easily be -.seen because you don't know, 
you cannot delimit a culture anymore. You have to speak or sub¬ 
culture; , tixd you have even to speak,—ja, and the -J 

culture and sub-culture is not always kept. You lOiow, they speak 
of the culture of Juvenile delinquents in Chicago. ^There may be a 
different one in Boston or St. Louis or you knevr ..*n 
it becomes ever more meaningless, the connection between culture a. 
the noblest things which it originally had, is loso, is lost. 

And the-;. I do r*v. knew how £ get . - 

and there are n cultures, and they are from the point of 

social science, absolutely - equal—because any Ind*thi 

subjective, you know t’ at. That was nos yet so In itogsl. And thi. 
notion uev eloped in the nineteenth century more and more an! i- no- 
I believe tuat, well, I have not stucaed all the 4i era Sfi’ 

believe that Benedict, Ruth Benedict, plays a considerable role ir 

mal< ing the concept of culture so popular. Pattc.,.s °* 

believe, is the book. It is required reading in our 

still a basic work. Now, in her case it is very clear. JThis was, 

as she says in her preface, if I remember very well, tha* her whoa 
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a sign that the notl« JthaJro^vft-o 'useatrictly superficial 

And the consequence was that you nave^ ^ act to say 

distinctions now, *J ut they have found a new one, 

underdeveloped and dcvelcpe , 3 very J,nt cresting to 

emerging and * scl J n i4 r±c mwivationsRvalue Judgments, 

see how here the ■'val \e-irnpired motivations-- 

goes along wltn a deciccrati» • * * there 13 no doubt about it, t 
Sot to hurt anytody’s feciings. Ko, the:'stride, this pre- 
thls Is part of tne 8 v ? ry ' aeienti-^ic objectivity and 

Mtafcliahed fliTfor thouaht, to ispatloti 

extreme version of democracy gives * -«• 

a bit about. 
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Strauss^...in which you mentioned at the and, America tbs land of tbe 
future,l»t Indeed crucial as we shall aaa later, tocauea If this Is ravel's 
last word, then ha hu to be understood as sa% people do understand kir., 
that Ingel does not dais tho am' of history has coae; and since <» cannot 
biior.7 any tiller about tue future and therefore we nut atop in the present. . 

"a vlll takr. tills up later. I would like to raise another cues tiro. You 
bepan fcy stating to us ' egel'a criticise of su-ple empiricism: t!ist you can 
just look st things without acy preconclevad notion. In the late nineteenth 
century, people spoke of a science without any nit-suppositions, ~cw I cMnfe 
today this la generally ... bus. anplriclsr. sit ply understood 

wouldn't be a science without any nreaunvosltlons, creept those which arise 
while ve look, at the fee*.. And in this uonnec. 1 on i-.ncra ires a svitch from 
this notion, frbtz this criticise of simple empiricism, to a exiticier of the 
won? kind of jcusralitl; *•—eons of the people who say rorallty Is *l’?ays 
the esse, and epic noetry is in Inula as well as In Greece sad the difference 
Is therefor* not Important, ‘.&at Is the connection between the two criticisms 

itudent: "ell, the first he says tiiac when people allege the criticise c 
philosophic history, as ln3inustlac.su idee, they arc trking the basis that 
no Ideas at. <££...all i<Uraa rake... 

atrauss: Yes, end ho*/ do ve <jt> on fro- here to the criticisr. of these 
false generalities? 

Student: v-eli, this again, 1 think tone back tells, our earlier 
statement: that the essential part of blstory that thi? Ir an idea t 'r.t 
reveals itself in successive stages, is proved already, that this i-i the 
essential vay In which we r.ust loo' at history; and those other ware of lookl 
at It will yield nothin;.. But t'_ia is a result of the Lnpuc. 

Strauss; but .ie.jtl promises to acre extant tliat he would prove his 
phlloyi^ihy of history Independently of the Ionic. 

S*-“ient: trail, tliat*s coming ir. the sequel: though cities he shrr/s tliat 
this is the principle... 

Strauss. d**.t he would nave to five us *a inkling of ha* he proceeds. 

And it is absolutely in the spirit of he^cl to h.f’v* suck a kind of eenirlcal 
procedure, how wcuZ.* this coos about? "rrt ss tc the question *.*hich I j j-t 
ralsod, ha these people say they proceed strictly ernlricall 

but the res*ilt la slnyly, it Is Impossible ro an*.*-rs tending asytliir..- without 
concepts, that tl>c;. ’rill ret the wrong kinds of concepts, and in particular, 
•uch .oneopta"rek do not na'*e allowance for divsrrlty. Ja? I near, and 
sea, oaly tka things wJ.eh you find everywhere and *hieh will never cjake you 
understand history, l.e., variation, difference, ch&nre. But now ho*/ could 
one empirically? i-egel says emniiicicn Is the !:ay, empiricism In the 

full sense In «/uich ha near* it. is the key. bow *>iu*t Is bah'nd that? I saa. 
what simple re^is.ini.^ Is behind that, which If you. .very simple reasoning wit 
.fOing Into oil the subtleties? 

Student: T'_at reason is the cost ootent fore3 In the \’orld, and hence 
would have to be revealed in the •/orld'a history, so ... 
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Strauss: Yes, but somewhat nora oretlsely, the essence of can's freedom, 
sad therefore If t*e loo!; at bur sc affairs , hlstory ( ve have to look at It from 
the point of vie., of history, of freedom. '".at Is the traditional Vis'.*.of nar, 
the traditional definition of man? 

Student: Veil, that he is a cotnoeite of reason sod of passions which are 
unreasonable* 

Strauss: ’..’hat is the slt:plo sentence vl-.ceh has been cuoted throughout the 

ages? 


Student: A political antral* 

Strauss: A retime! ani.nl, a rational an tral . *ud therefore we hove to 
look at rationality, because for a n i m ality as such * , ould not explain it, 
because otherwise there vould also be a history of horses, of rats, of microbes, 
and so on, which is not likely to be the case, so—rood. But why suppose the 
replacing of ratiouality by freedom; is this the invention by "agel, does 
anyone know that? There was a very famous raa prior to who explicitly 

attacked the definition of man as a rational animal and said no, the specific 
difference is net rationality but fraedos. 

Stu-iar.t. Aousseau. 

Strauss: Yes. uo you know where? 

Student: Sacond discourse. 

Strauss: I tisen, vhstsw-r Rousseau n*s**t by it* but at first glance that 
aeons to the basis for what Uagsl Ivas In nind. Bat let us assure tbs.t we >io 
not know that, that ran is a free being discovered by rationality or caybe 
something alse. If wo woklc proceed in a purely empirical tanner, somehow Uer-el 
la trying that-, how could one do that vdthout - , aldn* any assumptions outs Ida 
of the subject letter? hy being loyal to tha phenomena which we are studying and 
not then from a point of view alien to then. Ilow would one have to 

proceed? Yes? 

Student: You would nave to try to understand each successive society 
es it under?to.-1 itself, at lease in terns of its <Xm philosophy and its 
religion,, and then... 


Straus:: Yea, but !urr do you proceed? 3at-it is not so simple. I mean, 
people do that today **ith, h<r.’ do you call it. Callup polls and other 
^uectioni:sires of esves—*.Aich you cannot address to ds-'i people, that is true. 
Nor can you address ti.ee to people who era not. do not permit you to do that, 
and this would have been the case in moat sociei'Ms of the past. But how can 
you dc t'.at? I man. which Is probably not sucficicnt, but this is surely an 
objective beilualnc* 

Student: '..'ell, of course, this is already in a war us in- his theory, but 
not in a crucial way. You would have to looV. at those r-cn in the society who 
coninc , so to speak, late in tha development, wore the ones who reflected on 
the ukiole development , and hence thougnt the spirit of their erm age and put it 
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lnco writing. Yes, as las says, 11 you want to know ?<hat Grass*...read Thucydides. 

Strauss. All right that la a eery good exarapla. ’Jut 11 you read Thucydides 
you learn a lot about Attiens and Sparta and nany mrc things. But about one thing 
you learn almost anything—except a little bit. 

Student: The Greek nlnd? 

Strauss: Tea, but I seen thing sore special. I would say., well, 
what la according to Hegel Is tha rest important thin? by which the folk-mind la 
what It Is? 

Student. Consciousness of freedoa. 

Strauss: do, sore fun'ixsental. 

Student: Religion. 

Strauss: r-jtligioa. What do you learn of Creak religion from Thucydides? 
Well, If you reed him, 3tudy hin very thoroughly and listen to every overtone, 
you learn a bit. but otherwise you don't know anything, because that la exactly 
the meaning of the book, to show the Peloponnesian Her In contradistinction to the 
Trojan V?ar took place without any divine Interference. And Thucydides even 
— suggests that this la the key to the Trojan War—as little as Athena and Zeus 

Interfered la, or Apollo for that natter. Interfered in the Pelooonneslan Gar. whet 
he was an eye witnessas little did the sods interfere in the Trojan. That was 
for Attica a dawn. So this wouldn't be eood enough. 

Ait we have already the answer isplled, 1 mean, but of course one era say, prior t r 
study, why should religion be the fundamental phenomenon? There must be a ware 
elcccntary consideration which Hegel does not bring out,, but which he Implies, end 
I think it is this: we— this is the premise in the more. In a more simple xanner. 
We understand a man or a group of men, if we look in the first place at what they 
look up to, to what they ere dedicated. They of course will fall short of it. that 
goes vitrhouc aayir-i, but tills gives the hint, gives us the best clue to what they 
era, vhat tfcay will, vhat they esteem—or to use the language of the present day— 
what are their values. Good. So ve have to begin from that, and this is not e 
very difficult thing, because it is written large everywhere: the lawbooks, the 
official documents; written or unwritten, that can easily be found out. 1 have 
been told by a student of Chinese things that the Chinese travelers vho wrote 
books about tha"neighborly barbarians, « they callel thesiasked the people t*iey 
visited first. Ho* 1 do you bow to your kings? This is s cote special version of 
that. >Ien have to bow to something, and of course they bow to their Iclnys. But 
how? But we have to generalise that properly. You see these Chinese travelers 
were iu a viy quite tliou^.tful nan, and that will be understandable that they ere 
dedicated. And if there should be people who are not dedicated to anything, a pos¬ 
sibility which ifsgel will discuss (we will sac that next time) they are in e way 
not yet huru.: beings. There are such individuals or mavb* even societies. But 
the world-historical nations, as ilepel calls them, they all have dedicated themselv 
to something; and by this they even tacitly admitted Hegel's philosophy of history, 
because since these things changed—I mean, Zaus was out at a certain time and his 
whole fsally—than it la by tha logic of their suh’-lstion they must go over from 
Zeus to another worship. Although tha empirical Greece didn't do that. 

This is„very rouy‘.*ly what Hegel has in mind. t T e have...aak first... 
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va do not say this and this Is tha most iraortent—economics, relations of 
production, or art or , but wa ask tha paopla themselves, what io you 

regard as nost important. And we do not naka staple statistics and ask seas paopla v! 
ara parnaps too foolish to ur.dorstand our question; we ask tha most intelliyent, tha . 
authoritative, tha nan who ara nost antitlad to ba regarded asespbkasnan for that 
society. Than we ara as objective and as empirical as va can get. And «bat Segal d- 
than. If va look at these nations, these cultures as they are today, and jet this me*; 
of information about these things, then we will see that without any doing on our 
part, without our manipulating the evidence, these answers order thenselves into a 
certain sequence which Is empirical. This Is Uegel's assertion at least. But 
the starting point. X think, is empirical. Yea? 

Student: But lent' our conception of an Intelligent can that he Is not 
a coonon nan? ’de wouldn't ba studying tha aspirations of tha cosmon people 
by studying the aspiretlone of she Intelligent can. 

Strauss: That depend#. I mean, veil, do you believe if, say, a llouer 
says, Zeus la tha father of gods and men, the cotaaon men vould aay. -Io, but Heracles 
Is Che father of gods and men. .Of courss sot. In other words, there would be r.o 
dlfferer.ee. There would be no difference, "ut the commo n man night have sometimes 
difficulties understanding such a question. Veil, take a very staple case, there Is 
still, there Is no longer I suppose s srall island In the South Sees, and an 
anthropologist cocas to study ths people there, anJ also to find out about their 
~mores and about their way of thinking and so on. Can these people understand chat? 

I naan, they could understand someone coolnr to then la order to trade with then., 
end. .or because he has been guilty of murder in his homeland and lies to escape and 
find refuge with them, sad other motives of the sene kind, but that someone should 
come only in order to find out whet they think end other purposes—that they- slaply 
would never understand. Thai."' mere feet that the anthropologist cooes into the lslar 
changes the Island to the extent to which this Is not understood. It Is clear, becan 
than tha whole frasawork is in a way destroyed by the realization of the possibility. 
So. And now to understand a question, a very staple question which the common man 
could anr;.*er hut which he might not be able to understand, and the more reflective 
man would understand that—only in this sense I seen It. Yes. 

Student: X think,^though, there's the ©oiat that in modern day, if you 
want to apply role principle to modern-lay America, it would yet more difficult bedsu 
there you would find-'*sore people who would scy their values are such, but of course ; 
the cosmon " |j " is only interested in money. It would be more difficult to get at 
the basis of what they all ... 

Strauss; There is no question that e society which is constituted by 
the official knowledge or admission that there it such e thing as scler.cs, is e 
different society. Cut where do vs find that? I mean this, me ere so spoiled by 
the many centuries of the western world. Hut even if we look at earlier Greece or, 
for that matter, earlier Bono-Ja-how distrusted end misunderstood the people were 
who came, who 3 aid we went to understand end nothin? else. Tbdsy that is taken for 
granted—every boy end girl learns it in Che first frade of elementary school. 

Don't ask me how well he understands it, but some awareness ha has, at least sore 
intelligibility or familiarity, but nevertheless, although it is the case aost 
faniliar to us, it is a very special case, because society is not defined as such by 
the presence within it of theoretical men,and only if you use a very loose word like 
intellectual.? . And say a shaman in Siberia is fundamentally the same* as what a 
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EESLiLS !?2» *2ira. ,, E^ 1 thIak ,tiu b “ ,d °° • »-« 

™ J-sie.'sses etsss s-sl^ts 

to, oad oo the other head to naintain that met of the .1 , “* 

wra« ^xrjsssStiSSS^i ? 

people of nipaa they understood — ' - - ra * Uy *?"**M* *® undarstan- 

chew M. 11 . jTLu . 7 00,1 to «**elvee end on the otner head to ser that 

they really didn’t understand what they were accomplishing? 7 

. “•«>« hit for n.s.1 it u tataTf” tr«Ld fcr »«k. a, the ^.tton oa 

«•"*“* tbia tt.ua v-htch fall, out.id. of LSI? ?L 2E£TdJf!T?.. " 

for axaapla, roiordlof tho Crack soda. TUi. attadataa t!» ohUoawhar^WfS 7 ' 

5g~i 24 ^ 

^ErTSi SSS.ILi*orLi?L'^r*LS‘S 1 2^o t SaSriL iTo? 1 !?* 11 
- *£“ d * jjjf ?iST*“ SELST 

SlSSIS;^ '‘r *=“«*“« -bw. tiar a™ i. 

i:.“h?° A j^ e ^?r;j r-irLS:^ E? d zi-sz rE-Ss* 

i. Ssr.^apie tjsss^^z 

MS?5w?2“ 1 ^r* 1 * — «*oa-sensiS! “ SdttLl 

7 would give tae en example which abstracts this so to speak at the beginning. 

i! *y b ' 1 I,B bringing in sons thins which is beyond the question 
sleply of whether hegel understand. people on the basis they Wd uude££«Z“ 

«ihef>h.a. u S J r l U S S Ho * eha£ Uould be * question which wa would have to consider 

**“ • vlden “- J* ? « he does that, that iTtoi be 
but then he is disloyal to his own intention. But the question is that this 

t^““uidd • i J ®“ Ctl7 **“ P® 1114 * “t far-fetched things 

f"* 7 . up somewhere they found an inscription which throws an entirely 

£le.^ beSj£*if ^ S'xk—SsPcli. not unterested in that. Ea takes this perfect 

thSTit^Sd n£f J! ’v!" far-fetched thing, which only by this particular 
it woo*J not have been a puollc power in Greece. Iu other words how far 

^“th^'od^^n^l^L^n? 1 ' 111 *^ orlcln * *•* that *• w»t-for tha Greek* they 

the Graeki ab °™ although the Sher 

haa to stick tl that « * r* 1 f way * having othar names for then and soan.Ona 

f^JL^ hE”*' iS not 80 dlfflc ult. I matt. It 1. surely not far¬ 
fetched for hegel. Now was thara any other point? Mr. _. 
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Students Itr. Streuse, doesn't this presuppose at least In a M**«ri**i 

p ~’ 1 * - •*■ ~ s?s£. 
Sx^ST- r i 5 s= ‘~ 2*s ’SrfKEs: ss**."- 

t^hil ^EL* 0 "* lit ?“ te »f*ter «nd tells us the answers he received 

£j£f ,*“■ r wuld ***. there is sous Virtue of writing tteT 

later^ tal- 13 the oul7 "c* these thines are accessible 8 to 
later ages which are not connected through an oral tradition with the people concert 

Kind t i T , . C ^* Pfoblea is, or ehe apparent problem at least in my 

«r. sort “’ th “* b,COr “ —•«mi7 PobUc th.. 


Strauss: Tea, public, therefore makes them easily accessible. 

. . . Student: This cakes them easily accessible to the historian. How valid 

JLu^bT23JT22i1i2sy* " lMlvldu ‘ 1 “ d •—"* •*•«-»•« 

. ~ s.’STiJSs ssiisrsj'&'Su * 

T* 1 ?^ 1 *" K S* t *“• “?Uelt opinion. anC public opinion, van. It pou find out, in 
«”■*****• « wherever, you had a certain teaching regarding the god^ 
*?“ , *J d out ^*° of course by written evidence, how else could you?) 
ih£r * secret teaching m which they regarded this public teaching . 

° pi i? *°J ***? people then we have to taka notice of that. That goes without 

thU fhis^ Jh. < E^« bUt Pr0 ° f ‘ Thfi P^fT thing, clear as the day, 

tt*e tlus was the Egyptians sad .Mesopotamians believed nod m have 

dr.^« r L#o« i l “ t * J*** “ * Psychoanalyst suet start from the manlfeat content ot 
h « can interpret then. Even a ttarxLst must start from the manifest 

Wh * t *T* r i: '* 7 *** he—before he can show, find out, how thit 
^ »i hX 2**' tbA lnfraatruccur *- **t we must stsrt from the manifsst 

i y oJI« * A the wwn we must go to the unknocu and not the other way around. 
J . h *"J °* • Pcychoanalytical writer who tried- to explain the fact of sexual 
d J 3 J re b L th 7 faCC - th f* vUa w “ ‘pocking only of the can) they desirad to return ta 
h 5I?* SS* W S Ch ** •*«P la of explanation of the known by the 

Jmtl *?*' th * whole :--^5/cloanelytic theory would not be poceibl. 

3 !T 1 “M 1 ” * 111 th * £irst piece, I mean de.lree of a mal”^ 
for a fonals huaan being. is the absolute starting point. But if this has to 

be explained by such an info'rad desire for grown-uu men to return to their mother's 
wuso, then anything goes: So. Yes? w wotner s 

r i*° r * U * pW “*' foT U * t time's assigna-mt which we have not discussed 
which we must pay am attention. It is on page 57 ct‘ the translation. Hhst Hegel 

... ,.“j ,htt «““7 fca glnc ulCh th. .toe. .ad 

not with the Individual aan or clan-based societies or even with family-socieeies. 

Strauss: llo, that is not the main point here In this first oart, when he 
refers here to ^chellins and Schlegel; people have asserted the existence of a 
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primitive people from which all art,»science and art ; h-3~ alvuys btm 
This original nation antedates the human race proper and ia Internalised in the old 
myth under the image of gods. In other words, the beginning was perfect, a perfect 
beginning, this is the view which Hegel attacks. The beginnings are imperfect. 

Sow Hegel of coarse mentions here only some theories of contemporaries, bat has a 
much broader bearing naturally* Yes? 

Students The Biblical.... 

Strauss: Surely. The Biblical account. Sot Adam and Zee, with perfect 
knowledge end in addition perhaps dlvind graces, but are at the 

beginning, that ia absolutely crucial. Otherwise hcv could the whole history be a 
history of progressTThls point we oust at lsa.it mention. Now here we coma, 1st us 
turn to page 63, line 4 from bottom. 

Header: "Here we need adopt one of history's logical results, viz, that 
every step in the process.. •' 

Strauss: Can you begin before, when he speaksfof logic? A littl* bit be: 

Reader: "The logical, and still more prominent, the dialectical nature o/ 
the idee, in general, viz, that it ia self-determined, that la assumes successive 
forms which it successively transcends, snd that by this very process of tranocendl: 
its earlier stages, gains an affirmative and is fact a" richer and more concrete 
shape—this necessity of its nature snd the necessary series of pure abstract forms 
which the Idea successively assumes is exhibited in the department of loglc: r . 

Strauss: Js, but this is in the German it is ' logic,' 1 not the department 
of logic. 3ut:‘.ln this c~oa one seems to know that this is a correction by Kegel's 
son, end Hegel himself wrote in''philosophy." So in other words this is somewhat 
schoolmasterly; departmentalization ia not Hegel'c work. So this fundamental 
character of the ides, of the concept, is known in philosophy, and here meaning the 
philosophy of hiurory. We have to accept 

Reader: "Cere we need adopt only one of its (.suits, viz, that every st«i 
in the process aa differing from any other has its determinate peculiar principle. 

In history this principle is idiosyncrasy of spirit.” 

Strunks: You will see this is aiblt too fancy for the translation: 

"in the peculiarity of tha spirit, tha people." In other words, thare Hegel has sfc: 
that there is aa oeder of co.'icepts, let us say, in the logic, the order of concepts 
which follows necessarily each other, and this of course does not immediately coace? 
us here, but one thing*we must accept, that there is an order, a necessary order, 
end the necessary order ws have to do with la history la tha necessary order ia vhi' 
tha folk-minds follow each other. 

Reader: .peculiar national genius. It is within tha limitations of thl' 
peculiarity that tha spirit of tha nation concretely manifested expresses every sspo 
of its consciousness and will, the whole eycl'r* of its realization, its religion, 
its polity-v- Its ethics, its legislation, end even its science, art and m ec h a ni cal 
skill all bear its stamp.'' 

Strauss: -In other words, science too is a part of tha folk-mind. 
Strictly understood, that would mean there ia no universal science. * Ja? Greek 
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science Is not modern science* so that...Yea. 

Seeder: 'These speclel peculsrltles find their key la that c oanoo 
pecullertty* the pertlculsr principle Chet characterizes the people* ss on the other 
hsnd* In the fects which history presents In detail* that common characteristic prln 
dple nay be detected.” 

Strauss; In other words* say a treaty, a battle, things vhlbh occur 
everywhere* but Greek treaties* Greek battles* are sooehow Greek* and Babylonian 
battles* you know—to some extent even the things which go through everywhere will 
be affected by the peculiar spirit of the people which,cr.in which they take place. 

Header : :, That such and such a specific quality const! tut 4 sthe peculiar 
genius of a people Is the element of our inquiry which mist be derived from experler 
and historically proved.' 

Strauss: So in other words this cannot be taken over from any preceedlng 
discipline, like logic or so Yes. So here, in other words, vt a 

on our own and cannot refer to Hegel, to the Logic, but what Is the difficulty beret 
I mean what is tie, Low do we proceed empirically? 

Reader: “To accomplish this presupposes not only a disciplined faculty 
of abstraction, but an intimate acquaintance with the idee. The investigator must 
be familiar a priori,we'd like to say, with the vhod* circle of questions to which 
__the principles in question belong." 

Strauss: And so on. And as he explains later, that to state it differs 
however empirically we wish to proceed end we wishes proceed empirically—-we must h*. 
able to dlnstlnguish between the important end the unimportant* between the assent!, 
sad unessential* and that move empirical doesn't tell us anything. Things den't 
run around with s tag* 'T am essential" or “I am unessential." Hdw do you...so 
therefora there la no empirical vlS? / preceedlng principle cf relevance* concepts. 

So in other words * philosophy of history cannot be simply lndapsndont of philosophy 
but this is only hrre stated in e very general way. Ona must have some awareness or 
the essential* and here ha speaks of the fundamental ambiguity regiirding the essenti 
It la differently understood by intelligence, Verstand ii* German* and by reason. 

In German Vers uaft . The lower fora of understanding la cased on, starts from, the 
fact that thers is an unchangeable human nature, which on a certain level is true. 

I mean for example* there could not have been eny human life without such things as 
memory, end tncre la no reason to assuma that the memory differs in the different 
cultures. And therefore if there is a psychological study of men this would be 
equally valid for all easas. But this la a lower lerel of understanding. Tlie 
higher level le based on tho insight that it la of the essence of human nature . 
change. Oar. is always t hin k in g* ona can say* but la not always thinking the some. 
The content of his thi n k in g radically changes and with this content ws are concenter 
Therefore Regal calls this “concrete" versus the sbstreet way la which ve disregard 
the content* when we analyze for example processes of retention, processes of 
reasoning* without consideration of the content. In other words* for the Verstand. 
for the lower, the content comes from elsewhere. As yon see very clearly in formal 
logic, ja, rules of reasoning are hare, but eke content must come froa elsewhere. 

I mean, the logic doesn't tell you that the syllogism is Impeccable in form is 
wrong In matter. Take any simple formal correct syllogism: All thesa war; all man 
are these; hence, all men war. See? And hence bo eh premises are materially wrong. 
Logic* formal logic doesn'c cell you Chat. But Vcrnunft in Hegel's sense produces 
ies content as well os the form. Let us turn to page 65 in the second paragraph. 
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_ ®eeders ,f A similar process of reasoning Is adopted in reference to the 

cotTKt assertion that genius, talent, coral virtues and sentlaents, and piety nay 
be found in every zone and under all political constitutions and conditions, in 
eonflmatlon of which exanples are forthcoming in abundance. I! in this assertion 
the aecoapanylng distinctions are intended to be repudiated as teleport ant or non- 
esaential, reflettlon evidently Halts itaelf to abstract categories and ignores 
the specialities of the object In question, which certainly fall under no principle 
recognised by euch categories." 

Strauss: In other words, Hegel wouldn't deny that this is true. It is 
correctly said that genius, talent, noral virtues and sentiments, etcetera, can be 
found everywhere, but the differences are here disregarded—the differences, what U 
the object of the genius, of moral virtues, talent and so on, in different cultures- 
this is what truly counts. 'Xtj hm fora of this formalistic, of this relatively 
concrete of changes is oorallsm, the belief that there is a universally valid 
noral law, in the light of which all human actions have to be judged. A law.. 
as accessible to Chinese as to a Westerner or anyone else. That moral law is forma, 
it does not determine the content. For excaple, it is compatible with slavery, wit! 
serfdom, or with aanial of the legitimacy of either slavery or serfdom. You can be 
honest slave owner, you can be an honest feudal lord with serfs, you can be an hone 
and loyal free-laborer. And you can be an honest slave, you can be an honest serf, 
you can be an honest wage-earner, it is unaffseted by that; and yet does it not mak-- 
ultimately a moral difference, whether there is an institution of slavery and of 
serfdom,or the denial of both? The fully moral content* is brought about by action 
which may ba action against the moral law. We have discussed this subject, the for? 
law—this wa have discussed last time. On page 62 in your translation, will you 
read that? 


leader: 'Universal history" sftsr these remarks? 

Strsuss: :io, may I sea? 66, I'm sorry, I made e mistake. Here, 66, Vz. 

sorry, 

Kaader: Bottom of the page "We may fairly dacllne on this occasion the 
task of trades.swmlism and error of such a vie::. * and establishing the true 
principles of morality or rather of social virtue, in opposition to false morality. 

Strauss: And »*at is this social virtue is Sittllchkait in German. We 
have discussed this difference last time. Yes? 

Reader: "...for the history of tha world occupies e higher ground then t' 
on which morality has properly its position, which is personal character, the 
conscience of individuals.'* 

* 

Strsuss. Yes, there is this which is a Prlvateeslnnung. private 

moral sentiment, properly private not public. I*eauae if it ware public, then the 
content would come In, the content of the morality of the social order in which it 
takes pines. Yas? 

Reader: 1 ti-air particular trf.ll .end mode of action. /These have e value* 
imputation^ reward or punishment proper to themselves. 7h at the absolute aim of 
spirit requires and accomplishes—what Providence does—transcends the obligations, 
and the liability to imputation and the ascription of good or bad motives, which 
attach to individuality in virtue of Its social relations. They who on moral 
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grounds * and consequently with nobis Intention* have resisted that which the advan> 
of the spiritual ides makes necessary, stand higher in moral worth than those whose 
crises have been turned Into the naans—under the direction of a superior priocipl 
of realising the purposes of that principle, but in such revolutions* both parties 
generally stand within the Halts of the same circle of transient and corruptible 
existence. Consequently* it is only a fonaal rectitudqdesertad by the living spirit 
and by God-?-which those who stand on the ancient right and order maintain. The 
deeds of great men* who are the individuals of the world's history* must appear not 
only justified in view of that intrinsic result of which they were not conscious* bu 
also from the point of view occupied by the secular moralist. But looked at from tl. 
point* moral claims that are irrelevant must not be brought into collision with worl 
historical deeds and their accomplishment. The litany of private virtues—modesty* 
humility* philanthropy* and forbearance—must not ba raised against them." 

Strauss: And so on. I think vc have discussed this last time. But we 
should read this passage. .«ow let us turn to page 69 in the 2nd paragraph* where ha 
speaks of philosophy. 

Header: "Philosophy also must make its eppearancs whan political life 
exists; since that in virtue of which any series of phenomena is reduced within the 
sphere of culture as above stated* is the form strictly proper to thought. And thu 
for philosophy, which is nothing otner than the consciousness of this form itself— 
tha H.-tnk-fng c f thinking—the materlAl -of which its edifice is to be constructed is 
already prepared by general culture. If in the development of the state Itself 
periods are necessitated which lapel the soul of nobler natures to seek refuge from 
the present in ideal* regions—in order to find in them chat harmony with itself 
which it can no longer enjoy in the discordant real world* where the reflective 
Intelligence attacks all that is holy and deep* which had been spontaneously inwror 
into the religion* laws and manners of nations, and brings them down and attenuates 
them to abstract godless generalities—thought will be compelled to become thinking 
reason* with tha view of effecting in its own element the resooratlon of its prlnci. 
from the ruin to which they had been brought.' 1 

Strauss: Je* "to bring about in its own element the restoration or the 
heeling of the corruption to which it has brought Itself." Does this not strike yo 
as..does it not remind you of an earlier passage which we have discussed and which, 
but somehow at variance with it? Originally, th inkin g unconsciously produces these 
in lsws and orders and lajLigion* and then these gods are no longer worshipped. 

There were in the good old times corruption and thinking has 

something to do with that corruption. Thinking produces these gods* and yet thinki. 

endangers them. And then there is a third stage in which another kind of thin 
less abstract* less formal kind of chinking* which is stopped to that dissolving* 
disintegrating tnlnhing, and therewith saves the eld order on a higher level. This 
is what Hegel hare suggests, and I msan, do you know of any historical phenomenon 
which dagel would have** would particularly illustrate what Eegel means? 

Student: The writing of history had that same sort of development. 

Strauss: I see* but he said at the beginning—yea * that is absolutely 
true* but a specific historical phenomenon? 

Student: The iSourbon restoration and the putting Europe beck together 
after the French Revolution? 

Strauss: Perhaps, but there is no philosophy involved. Yes? 
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Student: Greece and fifth century Athene at the tine of Socrates. 

St reuse: And whet about the dissolving thought at that time? 

Student: Well, Iadon't know who in society, but say that the Sophists 
would be the... 

i 

Strauss: Tee, and the restoring on a higher level? 

Student: Well, the restoring on the higner level of thought would be Socr 

Strauss: Yes, I'm sure that he thought of that when he wrote these lines. 
So wo have rend before that the sciences belong to the age of corruption. You 
remember when he almost literally restated Rousseau's famous thasls? but here there 
seems to he e difference between what ha said before. And th is is very important fc 
Hegel's own view of his own work. Thors was ths European order, and this meant for 
Hegel not only Christianity in general, but Protestant Christianity in particular. 
And then there came the equivalence of the Sophists, who were they? I mean...pardcn> 

Student: The ohiloeoohes? 

Strauss: Ho, they were obviously very Inferior men compared to Segal, to 
who hegel bee in mind. 

Student: The Enlightenment. 

Strauss: Ths Enlightenment, Voltaire wee the greatest man surely-. 

And then they destroyed, they destroyed the traditional belief, Christian belief in 
Its Protestant version, and then whet does Hegel do? lie restores it, he restores 1* 
not Indeed in the way which Luther and orthodoxy understood it—I mean, in other 
words, for hsgel'a view that spiritual inspiration and miracles are of no Jntarert 
whatever, but the central dogma—Goc having become nos, speculatively understood-- 
that's what Hagai also says. Yes? 

Student: In this paragraph do you view..la thought the corrupting 
element Itself, or is it mere manifestation... 

Strauss: Ho, It has a contribution of its own to make. 

Student: Well, for example, ths Sophists end perhaps the Enlightenment 
could be argued that at least they. If Not Hegel and Socrates, were in part, let's 
see, existent because of certain liistorlcal events in the state at the time. 

Strauss: Surs, and therefore there wee something apart from the Sophists, 
ancient or modem, which was responsible for the decay. Ja. I mean, let us say a 
certain, .the consequence of revolutionary wore or whatever you might think of which 
brought about a corruption, and this corruption was continued in a different way 
by the writers of the Enlightenment who pertly used'this corruption as an argument 
against the old and established order. Je? There la no difficulty whatsoever in tha~ 
Coodu Out the question Is this. If this is true, what Hegel suggests hers, phllosc 
true philosophy puts an sad to corruption. Puts an end to corruption. And contrary 
to whet Beamed to be suggested in the earlier peseege. Yes. but the question, 
but in another series of ths same lectures, he says when he speaks of the corruptio. 
of the people and he mentions together the sciences end philosophy; in other words, 
not only abstract thought, which is fundamentally what we mean by scientific thought 
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but also philosophy. Tha tlsca of lnstinct-like action of gcnatlon are the tinea 
of Ita virtues, so that this—la other words, philosophy as philosophy esnnot stop 
tha corruption simply. It can show tha Impossible stupidity of tha Enlightenment, 
but it c ann ot completely stop that. That has vary much to do with tha meaning of t. 
owl of Minerva. That Is tha question. You know according to this passage hare, 
there would be no owl of Minerva, but it would be a restoration with a new day 
beginning now. That la tha difficulty. Tes? 

Student: Ua says more specially later on, that this restoration Is only 
In perfected form. Socrates and Plato produced the good city In thought... 

Strauss: Tes, In that case he says It, but the question—yes, very well 
So that Socrates and Plato could only as it wars distil the highest and greatest » 
Crsekness and hand It over to the future, but they could uot put a atop to 
the decay of the polls. Ibis la clear; but tha interesting question la, what about 
to gal? I mean. In other words, la Segal another Plato and Alls to tie, as he In a w*. 
claimed to be, who arrives at tha time whan tha West has arrived at its task? 

That's the question. Or Is tide the new dawn for tha West? Could philosophy open 
up a new period for the same people or for tha sens culture, that-lla tha question. 
Tss. 

Student: Wall, I mean. It's Interesting to ses that what 1 would taka 
nany of tha things he would consider to be the corruption of the West—I mean, ha 
talks about the Enlightenment and tha abstract type of understanding, the formal 
understanding, that ha would attribute to that. How of things that have continued 
and that are forceful, I mean tha idea of democracy itself as opposed to what shoul 
have bean tha true principle of our age, of a monarchy, so at least what has happen 
la fact has bean tha decay In a sense, has continued despite the restoration of the 
tOS principle. 

Strauss: Ho, while It Is. perfectly legitimate to use facta which bare 
happened after 11agel against Segal, because this la philosophy of history, still, 

1 do not deny that. But even If we take hla caly, take his doctrine only, and do 
not demand from him hindsight. Evan than, this question which 1 raised arises you 
know—what does tha full—the Enlightaataat, one can say from Hegel's point of vie*' 
Is a caricature of Christianity. Tha Christianity, as attacked by Voltaire is a 
caricature S3 eons degree. Hagai presents the true Christianity, tto distilled 
essence of Christianity. ''The question la whether,what Is the historical, elgnlficac 
of this Hegelian work regarding tha Christian world, from this point of view? 

I mean, la ha, in ether words, does he represent Christianity for the Christian 
world what Plato and Aristotle did for the Greek world, or la it radically dlfferer 
It depends, that la, the implication ofthlsphrase, this very pregnant phrase, 

"Tha owl of Minerva begins ita flight In theduak.‘ : Vs may perhaps take hare righ 
sway a passage which occurs at the end of today 1 n assignment, and which has very* 
muchcto do with that. On page 85, well the—no. It la batter to taka page 86, the 
second paragraph. 

Reader: "America la therefore tha land of tha future, wheraiiia.tha 
ages that lie before us, the burden of the world's history shall reveal itself — 
perhaps In a contest between .iorth and South America." (change tapes) 

...it has no.interest for us here, for es regards history, our concern must bs with 
that which has been snd that which is. In regard to philosophy, on the other hand, 
we have to do with that which (acrlcCly<apoahingO' la neither past nor future, but 
with that which la, which has an eternal existence, —with reason; add this la 
quite sufficient to occupy us." 
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Strauss: .tov in tbe original tiiare Is also the sentence, “Ihe philosopher ha* 
to Jo Jitu propiiasyin^,"i.it. , with tat future* la hcs only to io t/lth v.i>st is 
accessible to Lit, tao present or the past, and Lanca one could soy—and sooa people 

soli _int-el docs not r"e n to say that this is tne coax lets account of wcrld history, 

•s flnisced, out only as knowaols no*’, say arouaJ 1C25 or thereabouts. Agarics is 
tbs TtH of the future. . there ere certain other rr.:.crks ia e letter stout t\ussi*, tc- 
you know, reuindlau m of the fescue ststenent by Tccqueville, oucut th;' Aoericsn* 
Sussisn sutACObiSi. of the future, but tha question is, was thie of cay importance t<* 
hcgelf I think ore can uefialtely say no. «. little bit later, unfortunately not.w* 
ia the translation, be sey-j• 'Trie totality consists ia union of the three, principles, 
sad • union taken place is -urope [these principles of ^iich we hove spoken before 
African, tie Asian, end the European principles]. Z-r,v Arwrica, only tie vrxncip- 
of cot Mina completed and not becouii.r caioletec wdJ vesain ; l.e., no principle c 
any iap artance. So is other words, bagel doesn't clain to predict or to 

j foresee wiyrt will banc an after his death, and especially in tha halted States. or.fci 
tust matter in Russia, but no now principle of fundaaental icportance will ew.r;e. 

Z thiui: there is no doubt that tnls was kagel's view, .low, 1st us then return to tb«. 
other point, rage •' 75, paragraou 3. 


Boeder: "It is rot of the nature of the a il-?c reading spirit to c*e this 
asrely natural death, it does not eit*ly sink into the senile Ufa of were custom r. 
as bain* a national epirit belou£in 2 to universal history attains to tne conseiousne 
of wiist its work la, it attains to a conception of itself. Iu fact, it is vor.*J- 
historical only in so far ss a universal principle has tain in its fundamental ale** 
in it- craud aiu: only eo far is the voru which suci a spirit produces a moral, 
political organisation. If it be mere desires that fc?al nations to activity, suca 
deeds pass over T-ithoot leaving a trace; or their tree as are only ruin end destrurt.. 


Straussi dc of Genghis *iiaa here—Genghis dhas,or say, what has been 

' roinp on for oany centuries in Africa, 'iiiere is no principle involved, it is not 
world-historical. 


headeri '*lbua it was first aironos—Tiue—that ruled; tnc Golden Age, withoi 
vocal products, “hat was produced, tU offering of thsc Chronos, -as devoureat 
it. I" ves Ju- Iter ftwa whose head laerva sprun;. end to whoso circle of divinities 
belonc .'^ollo and t e a£oa—that first put a constraint unon lint, end set a ««u. 
to its principle of decadence. ae is the political god, i^o produced a noril -rori.— 

the rtata." v 

Strauss. He, nar.sly /.cua, end this is an interpretation of tha rr/th of 
G-.ronoe and wus. Aet us sea the sequel of tact myth op page 73, 2nd para-ray u, 
when he speaks ar.ain of *2eus, js? uore. 

deader: us page 77 . ‘ -eua therafore, who is represented as having put a 

Unit to ciift devouring agency of- Tit*. sad stayed this tra-Jiency jy twrins 
soaethla f inherently end inieye Gently durable—Sous and his race .?*• 
snd that'ov the var/ power that produced than—the principle of -houp..t, yrwption, 
reasoning/insight derives froa rational grounds, and the requlrsc-ect or 3tcb gro 

Strauss: Ja, tue uc^iaud for such grounds, the ceoaadlnv of such ground, 
ao in other '.roris, -ftLul .ws bare the co itlnuatitr. of t.ie aycn, a continue'.?on not 
taugut ty t-.o Greens, u^ronos was succeeuUsu by -«us, nnd t..*e is t-ie ® JjL 

•vorld now prevailing, iuat's vaat fee t-rcehs thought, but what happened wrervard 

aeus hii-aelf i*ns been sryall^.'Oii up. Co on. 
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; Tim li tie Apitln elnant la the sensuous world. Thought Is the 
SODS negativity, but It Is ths deepest, the infinite fore of it, in which therefore 
. existence generally is dissolved, first finite existence—determinate, ^ In i t-T d 
foxn: but existence generally, in its objective character, is United, it eppears 
therefore ss s osre deter,—something immediate—authority; and is either lntrintlc&l. 
finite and lixlted, or presents itself as a Unit for the thinking aubjuct. and its 
Infinite refaction on itself.- 

Strauss.* stow 1st us try to understand that. A world-historical people, say, 
libs ths Greeks, has a universal principle, mythically expressed in the Olympian god* 
And this principle of s nation objeccivstes itself it the la:« and in the thoughts •.*: 
of such s nation. Thoao objactivations ore not primarily known to be ohJactivations 
but to be sluply absolute. And Antigone refers to these lsr/s which she taut obey or 
the iocs; they are not objectivctlous of the Greek spirit, they are s*lf-subsl*tent 
beings. but tusn these ohjectivatlons ere corroded by thought; and ti»i culmination * 
this Is that they era, as it were, taken hack by ths spirit into itself. The splrlr. 
becomes ware of havin'- caused that., crested then, end*once this has taken place, .a 
transition to another folk-aiod happens. Ihio is roughly lerelisn, Us^el’s schema. 
Ths question is, but does this go on and on forever, that every nation^ every cultur 
in Its spirit objectivates itself and then corraa to reel ire the -ion-absoluteness of 
these objactivations, and no*.? production takes its place? Does this go* or indefinit 
Sow, unfortunately tills passage is not iu the translation. I will try to translate 
as well as I can. "-this going on, tills sequence of stages, assets to be e process in 
infinity, according to ths notion of perfectibility, a p«:o: <T reas which resold sterna 
sway from the goal, ..evertheloss, w*Jl« in the progress toward a ns»» principle, the 
content of ths previous stags is grejped in a --ore penned Banner, in a swre thought 
manner. This much is car tali'., that the new Gestalt, the nt'.; shsie, which this take 
on in a new tuition, is nevertheless a detareinats, a determinate; but against thou*!* 
against concept, no limited Csstdt . no limited shnpe, can renain fire. If there we 
anything viilen concept could not corrode, not digest, tnen there would be the hi^ho- 
tornness, thought coufronteu with an absolute irrationality, nisery. Yet, even if 
that were so, it would be only thought which co.-rral.enJa itself, i.e., tie irration. 
is thougiiC, is understood. For only thought is that vhich is in itself limitless sc 
determines, .end all actuality is in it dstaroiuod. And thus even the tornness would 
cease, ana ml:"* would ha satisfied in itself." Thors is limitation...there is, aver 
culture has a specific character, sad having a specific character means chare is a 
limited character. Js? Greses la not Mesopotamia, that is what he .-^ans by Gestalt 
es it were, visibly different sad visibly opposed to the other. Car. this 30 on and 
bust chare not bit a definite shape wuich can no longer be corroded, and ehen this wo 
be ths full aster n al l astion, the full actualization of the vtied, the final colture, 
which fro:, one point of view is just one culture 

specific features—and you can from an external via?, you can just enumerate n 
cultures, of vnicu ths final culture la one. Eut if you understand what is r,oi”g on 
you sea this is the final culture, ’dell, to give a somewhat more popular example, 
Spengler's booh is very well known in our age, and 1 believe even those among you wh 
have never read it have been confronted with this famous image, this famous picture 
which Sper.-der draws; the n different (not many, seven or eight) high cultures vtiic. 
ever existed—Eastern, uf.se we c ell Western culture, end whst he cells .Faustian 
culture, is oul 7 one of these, .uul just as all these cultures have a cycle, moment, 
which pass away, corresponds in a sense to whet Iiegel says—there is e ocrinning, fl. 
in;, and then a contraction, as it wars, at the end. but yet there 13 a dlffarance* 
Spongier does not reflect on this ss much as Lege 1 dons. hut there is one radical 
difference, between the Faustian culture and all other cultures, and that Is chat 
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only in tM Faustian culture do 70 a find ouch an understanding of history, such as 
unders t a ndi ng of^eulcuru. Only* Is the Faustian cultura io you find the self- 
consciousness of cultura, lat ua say, tha unconsciously Hegelian thought In Speedier 
Tbtnfort tna Faustlaa cultura la a final cultura, rad tUarafora, after all tlia 
cultures. which vara, a nav ona a war gad, and it Is so Ion far possible .after tha 
exhaustion the rind has fojsd full satisfaction by becoming fully dear about itself 
Sow la tsa sarual vs blast sc lease try to uadarstanu what this Is about, what this 
discussion of s^o^ranhy has a vary crucial tannine, has assarted that there 1 . 

a connection, that there Is such a “hing us history, a rational history, because the* 
are folk-minds. Tha rationality of history is guarantee . 1 by the fact that the carrl 
of history are nines, folk •vines, and therefore parts e>* the universal cind. But 
thera la another sice to that,, there is an obvious connection between tne visible— 
tha nations—end nature. The very name "nation 1 , d:^.rvate from nasce. from vhicii 
also nature is derived, intlnatas that. For aoaa^le, tha connoceioa between folk-ai 
and the eli te te, the nature of tne territory, tne nature or characteristics of the 
people (whether v?a call that race or not doesn't tsaLo any difference). Lfov let us 
assume according to c sore conuon view that the folk-mind is to sods extant ct least 
the product of nature. The natural conditions...tltere would ba no rationality of 
history, because nature does not htve tne rationality which the mind has. Tula is.* 
and therefore Legcl has to t° into this, that Is the Importance of this discussion, 
to show, while admitting tha connection between nations and nature, this does not r- 
the nation slouply a function of no turn.. Did you want so say somethin-'? 

Student: I understood earlier that degel had maintained that the rationally; 
would ba abowr- in nature as well aa in history. 

Strauss: Ja, but still, that is not as siirol*, and wouldn't ba helpful for 
the purpose, dov, how does bagel shov that? 1 naan, ija&el adsita theta is such e 
conasetioe, and there .ar<- United cases which are dear: If the cliaata is too hot 
or too cold, no development of the high faculties of nan would take pises—the old 
Aristotelian So only the of any 

importance hate, nut ha) does Leg el shew in a very simple way tU?: the relative 
unimportance of dilate or nature? .lature.. .the caxLu.-n wuich nature offers Is 
opportunities, but it never c:;erts a corr-alliag influ-nc*. So there couldn't be e 
hi t .n culture iv Greenland or in equatorial Africa, for eracnle. But there was a ver 
high culture, say, in Asia ..Inor, tha coasts of Asia ilinor, at the tine of Horner. 

Is the climate of Asia Itinor a sufficient explanation of the Aooeric poems, to put 
it very simply? That is &ie question which Hegel discusses. How does the argument 
develop? 


Student: '.'all, obviously cot because there hasn't been that type of poetry 
since Homer's tlma..ai.d the nature has remained the a.-ra. 

Strauss: Tes, surely, this is the simple proof that tfeerc cannot be a deter* 
cination. 3 ut nevertlielass, .'.c^el says while there is no dependence of mind on uati 
tnera is a certain' correspondence—that is so, and the example which he discusses 
especially is the valley-cultures, the river valley cultures end tha cosstlnud culci. 
the difference between then. And the feet that the duropesn cultura in its wrlpina.*. 
fore comes from coastal countries around tne !Jedlcarranean, vheteas the great \siat: 
cultures are river cultures, river valley cultures, is of smre importance. _ 

ot!iar words, sees *'■. certain correspondence between the greater flexibility, tin 
freedom, of tue European development in this maritime character 01 the geogra-ihic 
condition, .low regarding, well, the thin/ which la so strange to us has to do with 
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ootiocvof correspondence• u’e^el asserts that the Jar Worlds America * and of course 
also Australia, Is new, not only In the sense that It is new to the Old World, the 
Europeans, but it is new In an absolute sense. P-sad this, it la very strong. Where 
la that? 41, top* 

(Under. 'The geological antiquity ve have no thins to do vith. 1 will not 
deny eha .Jew World the nonor of bavint emerged fron the aea at the world's formation 
contemporaneously with the Jdd, yet the Archipelago between South America aad Asia 
shows a physical inmaturity.' 

Strauas: And so on* Yes, and ha spaaks also about tl.a weakness of American 
crocodiles and other beasts; and Alexander von kcmboldt, who had assn them in the 
Aaason diver and so forth, assured people in Germany that they are quits respect all- 
jo, this la one of the famous weaknesses of lierjel. "ut thers is one thin# which is 
quite, the other point which ha nakes is of sototut greater Interest, but of course 
the interpretation is a long question: that the weakness of the 'nerican natives, eh 
Indians, compared avaa with the n'e^roea, of whom uagel hadno high opinion, that 
they wars, that eiia Indians ware unable to coexist with the rights—that the JegToes 
at least laaroed to work, and so on. ;4hat is strange still, I mean la the case of 
such a great sum as decal, one rust wonder what t ie question Is :»hicc he nas in miarf 
however inadequate his answer may be. One can ,-irhaps aay this: kov coea it cone, 
eha question which hagai answers, Low does it coca that there vas no phenomenon lik-. 
Confucius or guddl»a in Aauriea? There was no such cultural phenomenon oi the hlghao 
order. Appafautly tiagal didn't know anything of Artec and Inca cultuee—that is 
what you understand- -but ccill, in all fairness, this is not comparable to liiadu «nc- 
(i-.inmmM culturei end *hie is a relative Justification of Kegel's atrocious assartlo 
that there la some..that the African continent- and Its native ponulation would not 
have had any message for the older eonceaunt, whereas the older continent, and not c 
its Christian, even the Indian and Chinese part and pcthcoeTdonsottiar onacvsald her 
had a message for AKerica— this la surely a fact which is not altogether unworthy o t 
v thought. And if you read dejel, the stataoent from this point of view, and forget 
about the crocodile, we will look at it, I believe, more adequately. Good. So we 
will now. next rira we will coma to his discussion of >fftea and begin hie viscuasir 
of China. Is chars any point which you would like to raise? Yes, Mr. ■ 

Student: uagul isan interpreter of history, and in ao doing ha understands 
himself to be rebuilding at a higher level Christianity, which in principle has 
been destroyed by the Enlightenment. 

Strsuss: Let ma put it this way: Christianity understood by the orthodoxie.- 
or by the theologians. Yes. 

Student: All right, how, the difficulty is, for one who is not a 
that ortnodox Christianity is no longer of validity. Kow can ha, a parson lika that 
approach the study of Legal, because ilegel seers to be subversive of Christianity. 

You understand? 

Strsuss: Ja, that was tha rtscaor. “by ha was attacked already in hia Ufa* 

You can find many references, explicit or implicit, to that fact...And he was^cali^* 
at that tire a pantheist, thee vas the word they used; and after hia death, the the: 
Prussian sovero&*ent called a former friend of .*t?«l, a fallow philosopher, Schellin 
to the University of Berlin in order to counteract the dragon-seeus of the ;iC £ a ~ an 
pantheism. ..o, no, that was dear, out I Lelieva.onc cau- say that jiagrl a philoto; 
of history 1 b fantastic, ana tuat this is not merely an accident, I mean uue to 
certain defects of Legal's representation, but the reason is probsbly Chat history 
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la not a rational process. Ihla la vary aaay to toy. It la vary eoisnoo—sensical to 
«oy, but the difficulty la this: If history la not, 1 mean 1>*2*1 had •out eupirieal 
evidence for aaaartla^ chat tha hlatorlcal procesa la rational and that errpirieal 
avldanca la tha fact of progress. Or la thla not a fact? Because If there la progx 
t h*n It has gone on rationally. 1 naan, maybe It was not bo rational that *r* could 
figure out tha superiority of uindu religion to Chlneae religion aa Uegd thought, 
v-tnx of thing—but fundamentally there la a progressive proeaaa, and that aaaoiF 
to ba a «<| « of rationality. Or la thla not correct to a ay, that there waa...I near 
pragmas In a limited sense la obviously a fact. Ja? For exanole, nan’s ability tc 
aova quickly froa ona place to another. There la obviously enormous progress has be 
ostia in this and aany other things. Above all. In sciatica. Teat 

Student*. But couldn't It be some fields of enuaavor are by their vary 
nature progressive In that...I nenn, if you're just talking about tha nuaber of 
facta ona Uncus, and aa long aa these things aren't lost, all you can do la add to 
tha store; there's no way—in other vorns, i.'hen w* know how to go tan nil** an hour 
if ve discover how to go fifteen alias an hour, that's addlnt to It and as long as 
isn't forgotten, you're always adding to this. In these restrictive realms, 
there's no problem suout progress. It's tbc*ool 7 v-.y ft* thing could go. You 
couldn't all of a^audden have to go slower than before. 

Strauss: Ja, but what does belief in progress mean, in contradistinction tr 
this restrictive progress of which you. speak? 

Student: Well, I naan a. belief in tha progress of the basic philosophic. Ida 

Strauss: ’dhat about social progress, social-political progress? 

Student; Well, that equally, that's in a way.,.that I mean can ba question* 
and what was being questioned anti wftat lie was fighting against when you say you liov 
to look at the contact of t.iess societies, not cerely tha external things... 

Strauss; Ja, but well, still, itegel said. Look, well, the rights of man: 
they're for&ally recognized and became the basl3 of the legal system and the whols 
social order In the Eastern world. Is this not a grant progress compared with the 
very Inmans or relatively humane societies in earlier tlr.es which did nr 

have a forrvl r&cojaltion ox such rights of man? This Is, I think, a aajor point 
la Jewel's reasoning, imt what about that? 

Student: I was going to ask you If there were principles that have bearing 
on politics which one could appeal to, and on the basis of those prefer a city 
S 3 the best form of political life? 

Streues: Ja, iut -egel would sItaly say that the society which regarded it 
ee a possible rifeht to enslave huiian beings is .to rally inferior to a society which 
denies thee right. 

Student: Tea, but If that atateccnt itself were questionable... 

Strauss: Ja, but still who questions that? That’s the point. 

Student: But even not questioning that. It's true that there has been pro?: 
in the idea that the ri^ht of the individual iian been tado the baste of our societ' 
but mayhe we pay a price for that.... 
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Strauss: Ons olepiy bas to 977 . that happened after 2 acel. I mean vhat 
happened after Hegel In hegel's own country to the rights of tin. And hov do the 
rights of nan look today, the prospects? That depends so much on whether the West 
has the capacity *-o survive. So, in v other words, not onlv there.*are 11-lteO 
progresses, as you stated, technological and so on, but even if there wore genuine 
progresses in important spheres, tas question arises, will these prograsses go on? 
Will they go on? And then there would ue in retrospect, say ISCt? years fron now, a 
progressive period, say for two or three centuries In the West, followed by another 
night, .lev can we exclude that? 

Student: Well, couldn't this he in e sense tied in :rith tns fact that v*J.la 
there wee certain oovious progress ‘■*hich was ranifsst end people could see, there 
was e decay that was store subtle, that people couldn't see. 

Strauss; l do not went to go into.• .sirply to see whet is the basis of this 
optimise, as it were, was stated very clearly by Kant in one of his snsller, minor, 
writings vhen Ue, speaking of the French Revolution, says these things cannot be ’ 
forgotten. In other words, say the destruction of the ha 3 tills in 171*9 cannot b« 
forgotten. Out the question is, is this true? I mean, it cay still be written done 
in the histories and transmitted from generation to generation. 3ut ’■rill it be a 
living KOicry, which makes it absolutely certain chat there will be no Sastillss 
any more? That is a different proposition. And I believe this is 
Hegel could assume tost a substantial pert, that the majority of bis listeners ie.1 
readers would have no doubt of the fact of progress, acd progress in the decisive 
matters, of course, but ve have not, yet discussed the question of progress 
regcc- 2 4 ng philosophy, tie must taka this up at a proper occasion. 
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Straus*: Your last rework leads vary far, and I suppose we postpone it. 1 
•hall also disregard your dear sunnary of the suzvey which safel give- in this 
lecture, oecause this will be repeated at much batter length when he cocas to the 
particular cultures, Ills * C hin a, I n dia, and so on* 1*0??, tnere is one point which 
we should dear up regarding Africa* and of course vra luiet disregard entirely the 
present situation, or for that natter, any problems of the <egro in this country, 
of which... *ow, for the Africans, you seid there is nothin;; higher th 

nan, and this is the natural can. And tncrefore this has no sense of the dlgni 
of nan. how is the connection? I ae?n, if nothing is higher than nan, that would 
bo e very high sense of t«e dignity of nan. How is the..how does he gel explain thi 
apparent difficulty? 

Student: It t>*ea3 to ne hi* explanation is that man gains dignity only1if 

he laae socataing to look up to, that la, there has to be something higher than his 

own being; ;jcd in looking up to sonethinj, thee he can have reaped for his own be.*. 

But if he can't look up to a higher beinj, then he cun have no resoect for his our 

being. 


Strauss: lr. other words. otherwise, if there is nothing higher then nan, 
then oan is just on anl . inl species llxe any^othcr, and we could sneak of the digaii 
of dogs, monkeys, and so on, but.. of the dignity of man. Han needs ..someth* 

I asan, if man is not given the dignity by something higher than hiaself, then ha 
has no dignity. Well, that is the biblical formula, created in the image of God, 
and in Hegel's formula it would be reason. Reason is not something which 

is not carcly a faculty of aan, but which is, in a way, which rules the whole, and 
this—yes, toat is Indeed this point. ;.'nv, what iiagel says that the .negroes cy 
slavery coca to participate, well, in say, in Phoenician, cr the culture of Islca 

and therefore they cease to be natural men os they were it 
Africa—is of course easy to understand. But still there is some difficulty, whlci 
came also out in the discussion of China. If it..if ever,'tiling depends on iiton'r 
recognizing aoc^thing higher then nan and bowing to it, is this what happened in 
China? dow about it? 

Student; Yes. 

Strauss; But this is obviously not sufficient. Thera must be. .'--hat i.-j, la 
ether words, tr.a ingredient which is also required? 

Student. That pert of that something be contained la man himself. 

i 

Strauss: Yos. In other words, there must be soce reconciliation between 
this highest end man. .And again, the Christian thoolopicr.l formula is,God has beer 
man, which degel interprets in his manner. «ut one can, of course, also ssy..stst:- 
It in this fore, tuct the final i* 2 n, so to speak, has a sense of t«i* dirolty of mar: 
because he is self-legislative. In other words, he is not merely subject to a law 
handed down to ui^i from on hi^ii, but he legislates for hlr^elf, imposes a law upor. 
Uissslf. '..-heroes a natural aan does not lcpose Acjr lar. 'i:acan,-we,£av in. the l.y 
earlier stages, men obey laws as handed down, say, the laws of the Greeks, where 
Antigone speak* of these lows. Good, but eventually, aan recognizes that these lr 
ere in fact self-inposed, but not known to have been self-inpoaed; and the eventual 
stage is that man !.nows that he obeys lows which bs knows, and then the full recoc- 
cilictioa is achieved. This is roughly what he has in Bind. Yes. I think we lee* 
It at that, hhat was It, I forget beyond 

what we con discuss today. 
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Student; China is somehow in history,and somehow it is act iu history, tt 
somehow doesn't participate, that is, it participates in the spiritual, and yet 
doesn't participate in inoveaent. 

Strauss; ilhat is the empirical basis for this statement? I mean, that is cl* 
to wtint extent it belongs to history, because here -van is ruujeet aau bows. 

Student; jii^ht. 

Strauss; but tnere is the other side* which he expressed, that Caine in a war 
does not belong to history.•• 

Student: veil, there are n number of quotes. Ti.-s first * hio 5 h J*V 
i. outside of history because it doesn't participate in aavewnt. ho **“ 

Mueral remarks about china to the same effect, that Caine and India lit, as it 
outside the worlu’s history. Ihct s on page llo. 

Strauss: Ja, but what uses lie mean oy time? 

Student: I took him to mean that, it’s a matter of fact 
that is, they do participate in the spirit, tnay do participate ia ft.ed-u ia .oo* 

but nonetheless there's no-pavement. 

Strsuss: Yes, out does he not..but whet ebout, say, Pcriic is lifforest ia 
thi. What «*irical fact, do., h. ba« la mind whan a. mr.l-.aa the- 

distinctions? 

Student: They have the same ty*e of government now that taey had when they 
began. Xhera's been no change, the same type of regime. 

Serauus• Ja we know that, but on the other hand, I believe what he has if e 
also and very implicitly, there was no influence of Cnir.iond India £ Ci * 

^h!r.L chare was sore such influence of Persia, if only because of tae rule o* the 
Persians over the J-we, and which has created sorca unity. Uhereas, on the otasr r.^ 
t^erc was already to socs extent in hegel's ti.-e ,in the case of In s, ' " 

7frJv,.*t on the host. And of cou.se, this is now much’risible; * 

ay ,„1. fan: d«. h* become can. Th. ET^.ES'LE'- 

“* “^1“ S^tlw’of ^S«r b.iaa. .«n if cb.t balnc. iik. a ,pid- 
^•aaL^h^.i'adific^ of »ort y« 

SJSSFS SS ^.Tahba-”,^« docaW W-* « ^ 

rJru™arrhL d f™ r .'a^” sxs.32: i.rn 

fc.ro a tli.ii Sree* barita,.; bat tui. Stock tar.; . 

nature or rather a transformation of an earlier culture, say ,)T «“ C ^ Zfc. t r .„ . 

so otw *ad transfor^tion^ Cl *owe 0 wansformation starts here. And 

S U u E» h. A f tb. form ana th. matter o 
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hletorv because aafctar la already a ermsforr-tion of nature, and t..e oeginning 

talc, i. th. :a E ro. -'.fro ?«•.«■ natural v.mtaal. .hole vUot... 

tai uaeancrolleaaccc. Tact* la ootkln. .. a. la t..« 

that here no nedintion »r»u nuture has taken place, iherc^ 1*^nothin;,ia^thls 
. __.i_ r . r uLidi reminds of the Inner.. Zo we find lr. Africa altogether 

character “ iC ** -- t}f ^ ity of can with God and 

of oneself; this f 

n«»uuf~jlc-te is a bestial state. raraaa •»» »» — Cree*. the too, 

a where w fee lived le a taatlel .tat. end 

and mu le net suenoeed to oe leeocent. bet teepoealole. So now t-*a vliole pr 
Singl e eaterol'U natural ra lo the .tote of Imocetce. out now thi. » 

not 

Cite natural car.? 

Student: Loc*e, .urusseau. 

Strauss: Uouaacau core obviously. In the becend Liscevrse, especial!*, 
bad JSZZZ* tourer, .aid that ta. nataral --an lua.tupld M_aau_n» 
i«th ore-rational and ore-social, but that wee ail. La-el - Ives a rue. wre s?cci 
, .- p tior , 3 f * Ite natural ccm. Tills bestial state, ti>ls savaga staea, : ’ TC3 a ^” n 
l L L^ou Sll nurnr. But what is the difference batten 
SUm ^ ia«rS in tea et.t. of netere, 1 -„ t «', for —rr-lu. 

Student. For uobbea *t least you have a sense that they can coue together 
ynd fora a contracte 

Strauss: ies, so in other words.•* 

Student. ...not completely natural. 

Kt-r^wm i'll this is netural. But their naturalness enables thum to set 
to 1/rir.^ r^^ ^ ^ifice called the Uviatiim. At id why oot the negroes, accordir 

to ’label's >Je , 3<*Ti »tir>n? .... 

Student: m*y led: reason and they lacl. freedon, I «aaa. the ability to for: 

Straub In ntnsr’words, Ja, out how did this state cone about ccra coucret: 
because 1 beli?ve southing depend on it. Yea? 

Student: Accordin': to ..oboes, ran in the state of nature vaa rot conscious.. 
of hinsulf, therefore he could not... 

Strauss: V_ry well, this very sirple calculation; ay Ufa *■ h J 

the war of every oobv a^hinst everybody, and fiat is true of everybody else, so oe 
the jar or wvery^wu/ * u a tbourht absolutely beyond tne 

oeccle V coacerned. *Un in t..c atate of ajeure, he**l aa it were replies co hobbes, 
ia wholly incar;able of leaving it. he t«st undergo a very lan^ civilising proc-.s 
before he could oc '.'hat ..obbea cays he does: establish a state ana especially «* 
recsor able state, or in the words of .iarx, the educator hi "-self =>ust ue .-cuca-o-, 
”r t Ut ^“t be dcue by any educator, but rust be done by sore historical nroc 
because cne efeucutor would already have been educated bv, in a Mt*cnc*“In¬ 
here, say, in departnaat of education or soisethinr liV-C this—Jnich coul« not ... 
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taken pices hare. Yes. .few let ua turn to nape 93 In the translation, eowarde the 
bottou of the pace. Five lines fron bottom. 

Reeder: Religion begins vich the consciousness that there is sozaching 
higher than can. But even t.'arodocus called the negroes sorcerers." 

Strauss: hero tharu is somethin** orltted which is of some importance. 

'Tl:ls foroof Chinkin' is not present with tne .legroes. rhe character of the Afrie 
shows the first opposetion of aan to nature." Theca is such on opoosiciou because 
otherwise they would not be huran. "In c is state he has this no tier : t'e end natur 
being opposed to aacu other, uut ua as ruling over the raturol—this la the basic 
religion of vnicn we have the first relation, tne oldest testament, Iron Herodotus. 
Tea. kJe can express tneir religious principle in the proposition - hich Aerodotus 
stated:in Africa, all are sorcerers. Yes? 

Reader; "low in sorc:r 7 , e have not the idea of a Cod, of a troral fate. 

It exhibits taa as the highest power, regarding hin as alone occupying a position o 
command over tua power of nature." 

Strauss: In other words, this crudest fora of religion, or pre-rail-ion r*c'_ 
soreery, has of course rr.c crucial character. It is scree thins that is distinctly 
human, donkeys have uo sorcerers. . And therefore the reposition between can and 
nature, irJLch according to us^el is of tue essence of nan, shows itself at tills 
etefcC. Teey do not nave any religion because they do not know of any tiling higher 
than nnn. And whan he speaks of sorcery later on, explaining that,(I believe these 
passages are not la the translation) he seys, they do not cell on God in the 
sorcery activity. There is no higher power they address, but the ran concerned 
believe that they eausu this effect by themselves. In a word, nan regards hiicailf 
for the hl&nest vnicn here can co~nand. By the vay, but I cannot of course go 
Into this question, the main reason being my incompetence, of whether i-.e-'rl's no tic 
of African religion is true or not. I raaember having mad a book by Professor 
Ellada of our Divinity School, which suggests sa entirely different notion of the 
.legro.pantheon, an* 1 :.<eaa, very different frou this notion of Hovel. I cannot *3 
into it... but thn<- goes, of course, of all the..he specks of China and India and 
so on. : !e would huva to ask people who know i.his subject natter whether herd, 
whether tha lrformation which .le^el had was any vay sufficient. 

Student: llould yod content on these different edition.-,—Hegel 1 s preface to * 
edition cays chat this is the second edition based on .ta el’s manuscripts, and this 
is corrected and revised sorjswhat by lecture m eet. This Is not thr first edition. 

Strauss: but, wall, the main point Is this: I do net know the vholn history 
I could reed to you tore the state-ient,which would tal.e too r.ucli tii-e. Suf. the was 
important event I know Is this: about 10-20 years ago, a Gerscc scholar, Hoffmsist 
went over t.is . whoI s tutorial of aev lecture notes which have been discovered sines 
ana revised tha vuola edition; but unforunately he did this oz.lv for chi first part 
of the Pltlloaocinr of Listorv . ihec he died. Sc f'-r this first part, we have a m. 
better and richer edition, but not for the whole; nod I mean, tills unfortunate 
accident Is of use to us only today, because next tire 1 have to fall bach on the 
older edition, which h**» a isore literal translation than tha edition which you us*. 

Student: Your edition has sever been translated then. 

Strauss: do. Oli, uo. Co, veil, what by the way..in order to understand wtia 
iitgcl neons by sorcery—what is the difference between..I mean, sorcery is the 
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coacrel of nature, Technology la coutrol of nature, '.’hat is tha difference between 
sorcery and taciinoJo-y? Lon f t answer, technology works end sorcery doesn’t. -I 
aeen t u far as possibility goes. the ’*>rl.iaof the one end not working of the ottie 
Is a consequence of e ‘-ore fun-ismental defect. Shat lows tsc'molpgics do which 
sorcery does rot? 

Student; iu oe possible, that has to know w*-.at tiie lar.*s ere which the things 

effect. 


Strauss: doth vanquish nature. Ja. Sorcery and eo-hnology. But, as Francis 
Bacon put it, the scientist vanquishes nature by ooayinr her in the first place, and 
this obedience, tnls recognition of sorething objective, thr.t io according to liegel* 
enalysls, lackinj In sorcery. So tear* is, and this Is probably enc reason why thr¬ 
one works end the other toesn't work. And if sorcery rorks, it way be due to a 
entirely different things, especially if it has an effect on •’ice-eyed hur.su beings. 
There io bo^var na objection to this interpretation of Jegro relirlor., on page 94, 
second paragraph. 

Seeder: Jiut ojovu the v.lddlc. 'The second element in their religion cons is. 
in their giving an outward fora to tills snparnaeural power, projecting their liiddan 
hunan might into the world of phenomena by means of inapes. 

Strauss: Ja, -l would like to say here there is not the worE ’ suntrnaturtl 
in the German original, but it nay have occured a bit before. I nts not, I snap, 

I. vonoer whether it vaa there because if it is-supernatural, it would be a recog¬ 
nition of somatuln£ higher. Ja? 

Student: 1 hove a Geraan edition from which this is translated, and it's 
just hers I-facht . 

Strauss; Kacat . You sea, so it's even...look, I h*ve fou .d onothei thing it 
the translation. Thera is also in this translation, it's such a crucial toicc, "ja, 
page 81 in your translation at the top;I noticed this by accident. Cm you show me 
1'R sorry, 1 can't find it. but surely, bare, «« have clacred.lt up now. So there 
is notuing about supernatural, tuat would run counter to everything Lege! said. So 
how do we re**'- it then? 


keaaer: ‘ ...an outward form to this poter, rrojacting their hidden night irt 
the world c£ phenomena by sc-iu of i-uages. Kknt they conceive of as the power In 
question la therefore aotui/v really objective, having a substantial being and 
different from themselves, but the first thin? that cooes in their way. This, tak- 
quite indiscriminately, they exalt io tne di : uiity of a *'genius' ; it ;iay be aa 
ar.inal, a tree, a atoae, or a wooden figure. T..13 Is their fetish—a rrrrd to whic* 
tne Portuguese first gave currency, and whieh is derived fror> feicito . naglc. 

Here, in tne fetish, a kind of objective independence, as contrasted with the 
arbitrary fancy of the individual...' 

Strauss? In other words, here is another being, fetish, and to which she 
sorcerer seems to bow, which hs seems to recognize. Yes? 

Header: '’...seetis to oarifart itself; but ns the objectivity is nothin' eth*. 
than the fancy of the Individual nrojecting itself into space, the human indi/io.ua! 
remains master q>f the ima?e It has adopted.' 
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Strauss: ifere litsrally translated, the individual arbitrariness objective* 

In th* fstisu,“ and so on* therefore it never reaches tae independent. 5s he puts i 
a bit later* their fcod always regains ■?ithin taeir porer, establishing and opposing h: 
arsitrazily* and therefore they are never raised above their arbitrariness. In a 
word* there is no relation of dependence in this religion* and therefore, it is not* 
in say real sens* of th* word, religion. The objectivity alt-ays remains subject to 
arbitrariness. Tha substantial always renains within the power cf the subject. This 
i* * reli-io» cf the Africans, it uoesr.'t further. There Is indeed hem a superio* 

of above nature —Shis ia somehow recognised, you kricv-r-vhich a curb animal could 
never have; out in tha natter of arbitrariness, natal?, ycu say that it is arbitrary 
and will of nan which ia higher than the natural, the phenomena* and this 

by tha fact that they are human and not ronkeys. -hid tn^t..ycs. no*.; let us turn to 
page S3* tit* second paragraph: as regards ths relation ot man to can. 

Etadar: 'But from the fact that man is regarded as the highest* it follows 
that he has no respect for himself; for only with the consciousness of a higher being 
does he reach e point of view wnicu inspires hie with red reverence.' 

Strauss. Let me sea. fills would require a higher end absolute value which 
aan would... and this absolute value nan could not simply (five himself, ir. oust 
have been given to him: aud this* therefore them can be no dignity of nan. Yus? 

Reader: ' For if arbitrary choice is th* absolute, tha only substantial cbje' 
tivity that Is realized, tee mind cannot in such be conscious of any vnirc-rality. 

Tha h'egroea indulge therefore that perfect contempt for humanity* which in its bcirJx 
on justice -i ntj morality is tha fuudarservtal characteristic of ths race, ihey have, 
moreover, no knowledge of the immortality of the soul* although spectres am auppos. 
to anpear. fhe undervaluing of humanity among then: reaches an incredible degree of 
intensity. Tyranny is regarded as no wrong, and cannibalism is locked upen as quits 
customary and proper* ‘ 

Strauss: And then he gives examples of cannibalise 
So, in other words, we do not have to reed the dally pavers: wa can find it already 
hare, but then Ue rubles the very same statement, which is not in tha translation: 

‘ human flash is usau uot so much as food* but c-. th* occasion of festivals, many hund. 
prisoners are t-^ urad, decapitated, and eh* boa/ is returned to him who hes captursd 
him; and this enpturer divides tha corns* up." i‘o» t this is here this in the transla¬ 
tion; and because it is quite Interesting that in spite of their savagery they know 
that man is not like an/ brute* and tnat ha means, by the way, they do not eat human 
flash in the way tuny ant the .mat of cows or goats or something. The peculiar chare- 
that tua eating of i:u^an flesh is pare of the deebration and also cue other things 
to which he refers later, that the eating of the heart of an onemy is msart to give 
powers which they do not expect after eating the heart of a chicken or of a lion. In 
a way they are aware that ana is sorathinf special; but of courses this awareness can 
never reach solidity because of the reason given. Yes? 

Student: but isn't this something of purely euinal characteristic, too? I 
naan, a certain awareness of a difference between.■.lions do not attack each other. 

Strauss: Ju, bue lions do not eat lions, the higher animals, let us oay. 

And man ia this fantastic beast, while being higher, can also be so much Lov.-*r than 
the.*nii^is. In other words, because U* has this wider range. 1 mean, he 1$ not re 
latw'd by instinct and so ou, iu the way in which tli* animal*... Yes. 

Again a passage whicu is not in the translation. '.Then he speaks about slavery among 
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the ..cgnw, which of course follows when thcra Is uo recognition 'of the dignity of 
■an, and therefore tharu ia no objection whatever to slavery; 'TLa laaaon which vw 
draw fro*' condition of slavery with cue de^rnea, and T rt.ich is only cf aide 
Interest to us. whies vn know f r o s t the idea that the state of nature is the state of 
abeolute and universal injustice.' Vail, Tula forr-ula is fron Kant, but it is of cou< 
one can inputs it to hobbes as wall. "Every intermediate stare between trie state of 
nature and the actuality of the reasonable state, has still faeats of injustice. ‘ 

So wa begin—that is another formulation for, cluiracteriaation of, the historical pro 
Beginning with absolute injustice ar.d ending with the coirpicte absence of injustice, 
called by He^wl tha reasonable state. 1 man,there can b* acts of private injustice, 
of course, uurder end 30 on, all the tins; but they have no legs to stand upon. Ther 
are lews forbidding then, and law-court* which take care of then. Crime has not the 
possibility to show its face in broad daylight. 1 neon, Hagai does cot go so far as 
Ksrx does in his notion, where there would be a notion that in the end state there 
would not ue say ericas in fact any wore— hardly Jegel —Lenin has eons great dis- 
„ cussiou about so&tc unpleoaaatnass which right happen in a factory* 1 naan, sobs siacl' 
you knot/, who doesn't work like tha others work tn the factory; and so...sod since-tb 
state has withered away, there can of odui’a be no court to take cognisance of it. 
j»ii l yui then the other factory vorl:ers will taka cars of him. You era call this 
lynching or use sons ocher words, but the key point la this, this must be rstitnfcered 
that in the reasonable state there is r.o longer an/ Injustice, i.e., thera is no long 
any need to recognise by the law any injustice as Inevitable, es long as we have Slav 
for exaaple, or x *rf dota—as long, as this is the ease, there is objective injustice 

_recognized sad regarded by justice, ihe complete coincidence of law and justice, t.t 

there are only just lax*s: this is the reasonable state, and that is the end of the 
historical process, anu the way in which ue*el talks hare when he speaks of the inter 
ms discs eta^e between the a tats of nature and the actuality of the reasonable state, 
irplias this history can coos to an end, because the reasonable state, as is Sm> 
here, can become actual, as a natter of feet, in _e-el's view it has bacons actual.* 

Student: Isn't tha state of nature sooewbat outside of history, that Is, it 
is in contrast to history, universal slavery?. 


Strauss; Sure, ycu can say that, but nevertheless, state of nature as a *.ta: 
of tiaa always the fundamental h uman characteristic... there ir ear* 
opposition betxr» - '.>. rad nature, that is cieai-r and 1 think indicated by what I!ag« 
says here about the practice of cannlbalisa, that people as a matter c/fact, that pav 
do net eat hutns food os a tatter of course, in which they voutL eat the food o. otr: 
beings, and there is -i.rjathlr.^ in man vhica objects to that, or which creates a pcobl 
at laast,which can be overrate only by special csremonies, end so on. 


Student: *huld all reach the reasonable state simultaneously, or woild some 
gat there before others? 

Strauss: The state, it wouldn't be of any help. Say you have a perfectly si 
men, let us assume for oue c«ocant, end s perfectly just man—also substantive-y just, 
you know; in other words, not ouly that he has a good will, but that he knows what is 
Just. That wouldn't ijako a just state. I mean, os-niae that Coc-etaa—let ua ass-3« 
that Socrates regarded slavery as fundamentally unjust end had core or lets the just 
views—what voulc be the consequence? It would never have becoue the lav ot tne lane, 
there would be always a conflict between justice and the law, you know? Tha opinion*- 
of any individuals, however wise opinions nay be, are irrelevant if they havu no c . 
embodied in institutions; only by this eabodioaat aoes the reasonable state «s« a • 
But he'd would of course ssy tuat Socrates could not have seen tuat. I ‘ 

oave "T •** tue iusticutlon of slavery, but he could not have understood t *a cep ■ 
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principle* which 1a possible according to Legel, only on the basin of the Bible, more 
specifically of the :se coco to that later. Yea? 

Student: '.hen u*-*l speaks about China, and about the earlier reaches of, 
before recorded history, there he describes haw they lived in the and clothe 

t liens elves with fars and so on, tie never seys, though, that this was a natural stats 
too, out of which they cams by individuals giving then laws and pointing out chair..* 

Strauss: You naan thsse tribes in the north prior to the establishment of th* 
state, is that it? 

Student: Yes. 

Strauss: Then uegel would simply say that, is noL tha natural stats in the 
full sense, because since csnnibelis,. for example, end othar things are not of the 
essence of this condition. 

Student: But we don't know. Hegel must adult he doesn't know. 

Strauss: Z do not know whether Hegel had read e lot shout the... 

Student: But he admits there are no’: records...proceeds into the problem.. 

- Strauss: But he would still say...let us assume you are right, with your facr 

or hypothesis. This would crests a oinor difficulty, but what Hegel would ray, naves 
theless, it is there, it was possible, even if there was *uch c fstishi3tlc stage als' 
in Asia or maybe even in Europe for ail we know. 

Student: l/nat is the difference, it makes It possible in one state that the 
process of history begins and in another it doesn't. 

Strauss: But the point is that In Africa there woe never any indigenous prog: 
beyond that. In Chine, there was also stability, to that extant the sane os in Afrlc. 
but on a much higher level. Tills, I thick, is the only important point. And thersfo; 
Hegel regards Africa nnd Coins In different ways as typical, and tbe things, more or 
less hypothetical chinas, to-which you refer as, even if true, as not typical, not 
fundamentally ir.’•‘renting. 

Student: I think Hr. _____ is stressing the paint, es ; >eclally as we get on 
in the book, ve corns ineo these grinding inevitabilities of the advance—till finally 
it's surprising chat the Couatar-Heformatlon show. <1 succeed. Yet i-i just so happened, 
in effect, t'.iat China did raise itself after savagery and establish a central kingdom, 
and it also so happened that Africa did not take cite steps;and lie doss not give a 
compelling account way did it corns swout that... 

Strauss: I mean, he at leaet gives part of the account. 

Student: Part of the account la in the earlier section, where he says in tha 
torrid tones and the frigid rones, civilisations siapiy can't arise. So that explain:. 
In part why Africa could aa^ar have gotten beyond where it got. So the real question, 
I suppose, is,, and you raise the question... 

Strauss: There are othar questions, for instance, the time spaa, and how co* 
Che pre-hiatoric times(^.egel doesn't spea*. about thus, but they are somehow implied) 
?ra so much longer Ciian the historical times? out I think the indication is that 
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f h ^* W *V ai J laf f ulcel y lor *w process leading from the vary beginnings of canklad, 
nut Hegel deesn t say e word about ttiat—I seen, rc on the brsir. of sera theory 
of evolution would think of seoe pagan or what not, until t: t cas raceh the state of 
people who posse** a laa^uagc. k’uea he speaks of the orifin of lan-tiere, he says 
these very loug tiz* spans ere quiet so these trensforations could "-leva Ion. 

Student; do Is also somewhat prepared for Che first civilisation in China, 
because ee has described tae georraphy of the Asian highlands eslwuding itself to 
“1* tribal, D O L adic life 'Jhlch vould produce patriarchy* 

Strauss; There is, of courr . cue, precisely fron 'tis point of view that thes<* 
are only opportunities or conditio.*, not sufficient causes—I rim, sooe spark lull 
to com in, cad this cm no longer be easlaiaed -incept in retrospect that this sen., 
this particular sind or Ueltinschnuung, i3 IntelUpit le is the fundacxstal part of 
the whole, comprehensive systea of V fcltsaschnura- . which is, you cm see, history 
** appears in am. i;erc is also anotuer point .’hieh, veil, ve can read ourselve 
somewhat latqr >mta ha basins to speak on *aiar I thirfc that must be in the trans¬ 
lation, page'lOj or so. Asia... 

Feeder: Tne botton of 09.,. 

Straubs: No, v..are is this passage where ha speaks of ''Avia is the continent 
the Orient. ' l.iat'* 91. Good. 

(feeder; "Asia is characteristically the Orient quarter of the jlocn, the 
region of origination. Is is the 'western world for rrcricc. hut as hurooe present 
on the whole the center and end of the Old 'world, and is absolutely the Vest, so 
Asia is aosclutuly the East." 

Strauss: Ja, so in other words, from the purely £*o^rop';leal .vint of view, 
hast and «ust are very relative considerations. The European continent, which is 
externally just one among a points of view,is nevertheless the absolute point of 
view, because hurope is tka center and the end of the Old -oriel and absolutely the 
’west, nwanlna the -Jccldr.nt. Therefore..yes. hut L^"m 1 of course irolies that this 
is not an aruitrary durcne-centric point of view, but Eurors is in fact the place 
woe re history has ivccii«d its culmination, ’Thiro the reasonrblc state has corse into 
uein^ vritii all f.ts lrplicstlous. F.vje 103, y.itagrapb l and. .yes. 

?csder. :, Ia the geographical survey, the course of the world’s history has b . 
aar-.;eJ out in its u v.;erel features. The sun, the ligwt, rises in the East. Li^'.t 
is a sisply self-involved existence: chougi possessing thus in itself universal- 

^ exists at the sane cite as an individuality in the sun. iRagimtion has often 
pictured to Itself the ostlons of a blind caa suddenly be coring possessed vith 
■Ir-it• kaholdisw the or!..ht ‘limners of the dawn, the crouinp light, and . ' the 
flacing glory of the ascending sun. The boundless forgetfulness of his individual!, 
in this pure splendor is his first feeling; utter astonishment. 

Strauss; Vuis forgetting of i.irself in looking at the sun, that is the first 
stage. the unawareness of self, and only saeiny the objective, the absolute-, or 
whenever you call it, that is Asia. Yes. ,.o awareness, no self-knowledge strictlv 
sneaking, no self-consciousness. 

Reader; "But when the sun i« risen, this as ton is‘.sent ic diminished. objects 
arou.ic ar»- nezdeived, anu from tueci the individual proceeds to tbe contemplation of 
his own irner being, tad tuereby tbe advance is mode to ti:e perception of the 
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relation between the tio. Then inactive coatenplctlon la euitted for activity. 1*;- A 
t-ie claea of Jay, man uas wrected a building constructed from 1.1s ovr inner sun... 'r 

Strauss; . .o, ’“which he has brought about by Ms lrior. This is ti-.o nan's 
product hecocA u>re inportone t:um the things that tie finds. Lis uorli-, the n-n- 
created vorld, u* cocas r-ora important than the Mven vorlu. :'J.so «• otratLiii;. which 
llarx took. over. Yea. 

Reader: '...when In the evening ho contc-xplates this, he esteens it store 
highly than tue original -.rcecrud sun. For now ha stands in*.-. conscious iclntloc 
to hie spirit, and therefore a fit* relation. If we held t'lis Ityaire ttust in sled, 
a hall find it aynhollzlns the co»u ;e of history, the rr.at day's werL. of Spirit. 1 

Strauss; Yus. And go on. The ha,giosing cs tiu* next naragraok. 

deader: "The !i 1st cry of the vorld travels froti east to vest...’ 

Strauss; -.'o, it travels from the verc, the self-forgetting, in looking at the 
absolute, towards tie avcrencas of isaa's creativity ir. producing hl3 own world. Y. 

Bander: 'For -uropc is absolutely the and of history, .sla tU* beginning.'' 

Strauss; iV.ere can be no drubt that, sorry as I aa that I have to mention ic. 
there la no place for America. In other -/oris, he doesn't deny that there MU be 
all kinds of davelopaants in Aiarics, cf t/Mcu ha doesn't claim to prophesy as we 
have seen, but there Mil in nothing funded tally nev, be;,end that federal*la sta 4 
existing in the early nineteenth century In bur:pa. Yes. ..ok on pay: 10-- In cite 
second paragraph, tuere is this distinction which is vurv important battler, sub¬ 
stantial freedom arc subjective free Job. That la one a rob lec. w:.ich we have aentloi 
on an earlier occasion. Yea? 

Student; May I ask a question about the myth? 

Strauss: Yes. Lull, it's not really a syth. £ut go ahead. It in an lane?. 

S*"iJenr; _o von feel any significance could be drawn from, the fact that the 
first step cf the sun 4ifd then the turn to objects docs rerAnd of the story of 
the cave,and ncs Lt.jr a on the story la quite otherwise? 

Strauss, Jo, .ut 1 think, 1 believe, vac the v he thcag.v. of the r tory of th? c 
when writing that 1 do not I _ow. I dc not sea any necessity i:c assure tiiat. hut 
irhat astonishes us is tills. ’<c ordinarily spaa’, of the Orient, in Ger.-r. itorgcrlr 
the land of the morala;*.. and 3cclccut, 'bn»Uaa? l. land of the evening; and now the 
—rhac is—tuar ehe sun ri*os vu are filled ’rich ednlration for this taugnifleant f 
ai.d completely inactive. Ja? We just have to wait. Lit ua assume thin as art 
example. And then gradually wa don't look any no re at the sun, but va lock at tha 
things on which thu aim aMuas, in other iforda, wa i^ntera iete the terrestrial 
thin-a, trcea, animals. etc., etc., and when...hovftve c, but ve also r.*ork (although 
cupel doesn't uention it at cnis stage. 3ut then when tha evening cores, wa become 
av- re of tu« fact that ue uavo dooe a day's T-*ork, and iu the a inn lest case, 
made something—a shoe, a tesla, whatever it mv be; and ti.sn .'lacel says this; what 
a "mn ..as produced by Lis produced himself, of which h« ~s fully the 

cause, thi 3 understood in the large se\ise~rl rern, not thinking -arelv of tha pail 
of shoes and the tabla, and so on, but everythin* ert-atad fcv : t nn-~think not only of 
works of art and so on, but of the institutions and states-- this whole -orld is 
infinicaly higher in dignity t.,an tliw natural '-arid. Jo in ot-icr vord9, he “tuti 
fros the sicple thing, you law.;, that wa look at the sun, Ana tlu.n vo gradually ?c; 
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relation between the tn. 'jhea laactiwcontes.yle.tion ia ouittedfor activity. t-- 
doia of day* ■». uas erected a aullUlnp corn true tad frog: sun... 

Straws: ..'o, "which ho use brought about by Ms labor. This la the rum's 
produce hofos* *»r* lcvertonc tuea the tfclars chat up finds. ;ia world, Che c-j»* 
craatod world, uococaa i>ora it-portent than the 'jLvoa vqylu. llso. safiathins which 
Uarx took over. Yea. ^ 

Header'• .«oa*> in the ovualas ha cantoa^Iatca this, ha osteons le store 

highly than ua ori gi n al crtciual s<c. For aw fci at*?is io-.a relation 

to Ms spirit, ssd tkorefora a ftco relation. if ws held this hs^a, fast la sled, 
sh a ll find it aycUallrln^ i-a ©o»u ^ of history, tip cr-.pt day's «po% of Spirit. ’ 

Strauss: Yus. Aryl go on. Xha ha.Ti-.raing of tiia •su.'cr a&rappaeh. 

Reader: 'TUa history of eha world trawls froiu asst to vest... ' 

9 

Strauss: .'o, it travals fro» eha vara, the salf-forc«ttin 5 , la looking at the 
absolute, toward* tits «?cr*noss of sea's creativity in producing hi3 own world. Y. 

Feeder: 'For Europe is absolutely the and of history, ..sin the beginning.'* 

Strauss; Yuere cart ba no doubt that, sorry as I an that I have to aention ic : 
there is no place for America. Zs othur vorJs, ho doesn't deny that there will bu 
all kinds of dcvalopaants in Alar lea, tf */i,icu ha doesn't dais: to prophesy as wa 
have aces, but theca will be nothing fundai^i tally new. beyond that raaaordble sta 4 
existing in the aarly ninataaceh century in bur;pa. Yes. ..av on pa*n 104 in cite 
sscond percgsspk, taaru is this distinction which is v*»rv ir^ortaat better, sub¬ 
stantial fra*acre and subjective- frapjon. that 1 c one arobleu which we have aenciot 
on an earlier occasion* YasT 

Studant: ::ay 1 ask a question about the syth? 

Strauss: Yes. Veil, it's not really a 17 th. 5ut go ahead. It in an lac??. 

S^-idanr. jo rsu fool any significance could be lirwrr. from ehe feet that die 
first etep ef the sun odd then Che turn to objects uses ri'±a& of the story of 
the cave,and uuc b^ra on the story is quite otherwise? 

Strauss, -o, ';at 1 think, X beliars, whether he thca^r.t of ehe story of tt» c 
when writing that 1 do not I~ew. 1 dc not ?ee any necessity re agpurp that. hut 
*.ihat aetonlshea us in this, ’he ordinarily spaa, of the Orient, ip Gec^n 'fereo rlr 
the land of the aornl&y., ani 3ccid.-ut. 'be^Ilnal. land of the evening* and now the 
—That is—fcuar the sun rises »** *r« filled viel: autilrstion for chid nujnifleant ? 
ai.d conplet‘,ly inactive. Ja? Ke just have to wait. Lat ua assuaa thin as an 
axanple. And Chun sreduUly ws don't look sty nore at the sup, but :ra look at tha 
things on which thu sun aMuss, im other words, wa ^nterpiacs the terrestrial 
thine a, trees, entasis, etc., etc., and when. ..however, but vm also t-’ork (hi ciiouuH 
hapcl doesn't usntioo it at chio stays. 3ut then when the evciiiif cooes, wa becouc 
owere of tu« fact tint ve now done a day's work, end iu the simplest case, we have 
sads something—a shoe, a tesla, whatever it nsv be; end than Ilsqel says liiis: wltat 
a nan .<aa produced by bis produced hlaself, of whieh hu -3 fully tua 

cause, this understood in tec large aeuse-fX rtrn, not thinking -arelv of the pail 
of sh.-es and c!:e tanla, and so on, but everything cr^atad bv :tcn—think not only of 
works of art and so on, but of the institutions and states--- tkis whole ’orld is 
infinitely ’.:i>;hur in 4ignj.ty t.ian thu natural "orld. *lo in otner words, be •tart« 
frori the clcple thing, you kno</, that we look at thu sun, ana chun we gradually oc: 
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to work and so J&ortk—r.e enlarges diet. I believe there Is not! .lag further here, 
bat the most itvortaat indication of this passage is of course the Occident, Europe 
this is the highest stage, .hero is no , . . 

Student; I« t'.ere no reference to nan's ...7 

Strauss; .Jo, wall, he speaks of the sun of his consciousness, which he has 
produced by his labor. 3c this sun it, as ha said, cculd uot bn without his product! 
Yes. In otufcs 'ords, tnis sua is not soriutala; coetemal ,T lth uan, like conscience o* 
sons thing of this kind, but is something which itself cones into b*inp through man's 
work. Surely there must be sens germ, but developed, say like Greek "wrnlity or 
morality, Llhllcol morality. Th^se ire, wouldn't exist without the huaen production, 
the human development of tnis per:;. Yes. Page 104, paragraph 3. 

Reader: ’To understand thi3 division, [nearly into despotism, democracy, arlst 
cracy and monarchy] to understand this division, wa aiu»t remark thee sa the st?te .ic-v 
the universal spiritual life to which individuals by birth sustain, a relationship of 
confidence and habit W./;iich ti^ay have taeir axistencs dal reality, the first question 
whether their actual life is sr. unreflecting U5e v -d habit combining then in this uni 
or whether its constituent locividuaIs are fefleetive end personal beings, having a 
properly subjective ana independent existence. Iu view of this, substantial freedom 
must be distinguished froe. snbjactive freedom. Substantial freedor. is th* "o»-tract; 
undeveloped reaaon l:^>liclt in volition proceeding to develop itself U*> the ctAte. 
3ut iii this phase of reason, there is still ^anting personal inslvht and will, that 1» 

'—subjective fruedo: , which is realised ouly in the individual and v/hich constitutes 
. tne reflection of the Individual in his oun c^uscienca. Uh«-rs there is sub- • 

*atantial freedom, co.bands end lawa axe regarded cs something fi::sd cn<1 obstruct, co 
which tha subject bows hiiaclf in absolute servitude. Hiese las’* need not concur wit 
the desire of the individual... 

Strauss; The will... 

deader: ' ...the will of the individual, and the subjects ere consequently r 
like children, who obey their ycrents without will or insight of their own. but os 
subjective freedom arises, and wan descends from the contemplation of external rosllt: 
into his oiai soul, tbs contrast suggested by- reflection crises involving the negatic 
of reality.'' 

Strauss: In other words, here the objective institutions, laws end :so on, 
are questioned because they are merely authoritative, end this in Itself lends to th; 
destruction, their corrosio-, and only if they are truly ratiouvl, i.e., they arc of 
such a nature ti.at tne reascucile individual legislating himself, for himself, T »*cu1d 
established them, then they resist the corrosion and then they remain. 'Jell, sub- ' 
stantive, substantial freedom arid subjective freedom correspond like obeying blindly 
rational order and obeying it knowingly, knowing that is is rational. The question o 
course i/fcich does not ucvelop uere is this: Can an order i-e rational if it is 

simply obeyed blindly? In oeher words, can the Chinese order which <»o3 this substent 
freedom in a way—con It be raticnal because it is not crausfornable into subjective 
freedom? There Is aaotucr pa&scge^.on the bottom of pare 10*.. 

Header: The German... 

Strauss: "The realm of subjective freedom i« derived of the actual spin 

At that stage the fourth raalu berinj, If ve loo:; only at its natural side, it is th< 
senility of the oinu. however,"yes? 
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Readme: * Ilia German world apo*crs at tiila point of dcv»lopr-eat - -tha fourth yhac:. 
of world history. This * .'*oul' nrsver in the ect-parison ’'it:* the -periods of hunan \ 

life to It# old age. ihe old age of secure ia '-cakness; hut t;:at of spirit is it# - 

perfect :_atorlty ^ad strei^tu, ia '.Midi it return to unity with itsulf, but in 
it# fully developed enarcctar.a * 

Strauss Of history...if it 1# taken as— if t! e onJ. of history is taken cs the 
■anile stage of the nurim *^inu, this is obviously uot trus; hut If wo niU a 
distinction Setvean e!._* old a"e of the oou 7 , let us say, and t : *c old age of the .-iud, 
where it could go toietLiar vich the highest wisdom, it rrlyht be different. Yes. 

1 think these era the passage here... 

(Change tepc) 

Reader: '...on the contrary nothin" renains, Accept at r-cct a liiap of bricks 
for the Persian \ir.;*.dot:i, c; that of transition, is by nature peris pule, and the 

lilngdoja of the Caspian Sea are >;ivcn u.’ to the cnelent struggle of Iran cud luran. 

The dapire of Cite so Lit ary ITiia is only present beneath the ground, in its .'neechleat 
dean, ever and anon stolen out iv to all iucrtors of the "lobe, and in Chair aajestlc 
habitations: far vhat remains ahovu "round ia nothing also but rack splendid tori*. * 

Strauss- In other words, the ororler: -/hicb hard is trying to solve is, how cos- 

that China end also uigisnd are trie only worlds cr culture? which have retained, 
whereas others like Persia and lyyot and *o on, and '. : esoootar*la, have been destroyed. ' 
ae^el denies Illicitly t .ct t-.ia can La understood n.’.rely in terns of geography or 
'location. C. iaa, say, '.as 30 fsr a"ay and therefore,from tl-.o Jest, ar.d co'O.d noc be 
conquered by it. fa* tries to trace tills anazint survival to the orincirle of China. ~ 
It is deer fro*i die coetc..t tast this fact docs not prove in itself that Cline i? 
liit'her t ; .an Persia or C/ypt, out on the contrarv. And eke simple proof ia that ue^al 
surely regarded Crocca as hi'^ier then Cllna, and Greece Las not survived, as we sow a 
long tire age. Yes. On page 117, line 2ff, 

Reader. Coronaring this with the history of the r ld isstat<Kct...*' 

Strauss, -ui is speaking of Che Chinese earonoloriecl dates... 

Header: “...a spice of ?4>0 years, actor dir.:? to the corr.on ecceptat^on : inttr- 
veaed baeweea tl-a .'OwCiilca-Lielugu and eke Christian era. Cue Jo-trn&ac von Vuller 
has aduuced ’7ei!-ht7 objections to this cumber, he ylacon the beluga in the veer 347j 
before Christ- thus about IcOO years; earlier- -suocortiny his vle , . T by the So-tuaglut. 

I remark this only wiiL the view off obviating a difficulty that nay anoeir to arije 
when tre tieet with c.ateo of a higher age than 2400 years borers Christ, and yet Had 
nothing about the Hood. 

Strauss: Yes, v-het do you say to this seateocct? I man about its ei.-rsictcr? 

Student: 1 think hs'-i snilim_. 

Straus?: Yes. I thou.ht ti.it the first ironical remark which I have cone acros- 
st ay reading of these ... Yes? 

Student: hould he call tills a myth? 

Strauss: o for uL,el it is a natter of course that these chronological j tat owe. 
of ti c Old lestenant are not in any \rz? obligatory, and that "i? settled for ocople 
like hi- luar. be for? ..is birth. Eut it is obvir.u*. ..ow the funny thing is that he n 
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1 have observed CLia only that with a view to the fact that acvaotw could become 
doubtful of the data of the flood. Tee. how when he cocas to steal: about the suit 
of Chinese history la chronological teres, because only to contornloti the spirit o. 
China’s coustltutlon, *-Lich has always regained tlie saae, and he says this spirit o. 
the coiietitutlon foliar* immediately frot* the principle of Chine. p j© you hevu that. 

Reader. Yes. Feja 120, paragraph 2, second sentence. can deduce It[that 
the constitution] froc the general principle, which is the lcundlete unity of the 
substantial spirit and the Individual, but this Is equivalent to the spirit, of the 
fsally, whld. Is hate extended over the uosc populous of countries. 

The element of subjectivity, cuat Is to soy. the reflection uoon Itself of the lndi 
vldual will In antithesis to the s«abstantlal (as the sorer in which it is absorbed) 
er the rseoLdtlon of this paver «s one with its own essential beln*, in which it 
knows Itself free, is not found on tula ~raao of dcveloytoac. 

Strauss: Hot yet found.' 1 

Reeder*- *'The universal will displays it:: activity Ineisdiately through that of 
the individual: the latter has p.o self--cognizance at all in antithesis to subjtsnti 
positive bein';, wLi.nl, It does not yet regard as s power- standing over against it-- 
as, t.R., in Jjdaisu, the 'Jealous Cod’ is known as t*»e negation of the individual. 
Xn China, t--.a universal *rlll iauediately co~.z-.aada vliat th* individual is to do, an* 
the letter complies end obeys with proportionate renunciation of reflection and 
personal independence." 

Strauss. You know, there is no consciousness of conflict, of sin as <i funca- 
asntal fact; these ate simple cocnands ano. they are obeyed as a natter of course. 
And if a rare instance it would not be oboved, then chat would be tal.en cere of, 
but there is no fundamental probleo there. Yes. 

Trader. "If he does not obey> if he thus virtually separates hinsclf frotr. the 
Substance of his being, inasmuch as this separation is not re dieted by a retreat 
within s personality of his o*n», the punishment he undergoes does not affect his 
subjective internal. but aiaply his outward cxirtetcr.. The element of subjects 
vity is therefore as nud; "anting to this political totality as the letter is on i*. 
side altogether destitute of a foundation in the moral disposition of cite subject. 
For the substance is sinply an individual---tha eaporor-'-whose 1st? constitutes all : 
disposition. jTaverthelsss, this ignoring of inclination, does not iraly caprice, 
which would itsalf indicate inclination—that is, subjectivity and mobility, .ere 
wl have th* on* being of Che state supremely dominant—the bubstance, which, still 
bard and inflaxibl-, reserhles nothing but itsfclf—include* ao other element.” 

Strauss:Yes. Well, 'inclination’is a translation for the Careen word Geiinmjn; 
which i-. f a very bod translation, an impossible translation; out on the oti.er hand, 

I wouldn't know hoe to. translate it properly, Ceslimnng. f r._ 1 

Well, let us eay "an inner sense, a t'dag pointin';: in t f e ri.-^ht direction, not 
merely inclinatior. Yes. 

Student- fte other translation that he uses in r-ost place* is "disposition, 
and in ti.-e sense, I menu In the etymological sense... 

Strauss: ‘-'jara do they tranalate it when «&her speaks of the cwo kinds <•£ othir 
the ethic of responsibility and the otner ethic, of lucent. V r aat din he say? 

reader ^de called it inclination. 

Strauss: l-Joll. 1 intention" would be better, surely better tiiau 'inclination. 
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Reeder. Vo hove an .-ii-arican colloquialism that night eon* close; “I am of a 
mind to do sor:£thin£. ' 

Student: Jispoeition. 

Strauss: ...and also In the direct sense, a bit more. Yes. 

Studenti In this state, -diet is Cite basis of custom, which has a very great 
role* hue what caa La the substantial basis of custom? 

Strauss: It is...veil, you prow into custon, I aear., tne state i3 like that of 
children, all are children, end there le one father—the erweror—and this is to a 
considerable extent reasonable it Cliine. but it is not, it is only substantial,sub* 
stantive freedon, substantive rationality, but not subjective. I rc3n, it is net 
understood in its reasonableness. They art handed itrr' and accented ?s if by 
children, Hr._? 

Student: but there seens to te the indication in this firet onstage that sonal 
the emperor,using the one parent a^oag all '-is children, somehow rises to a 
different level. Sut that would be more or less isoosaibls, "ouldn't it? 

Strauss: Ho, Uc does, but tills la exactly tl.» ooinc, that only he—and this ir 
vhnt degel "•« ? "* by der-potisci. despotism is a stat*? in which only one man is at**. 
Aw«4 this is,of course, t:.aa for that very reaaen a defective freedom, even for that 

Student: Later on he seens to civs the impression tu.-t the emperor is so Mach 
controlled by the traditions represented by hie father, that in a way he is as 
such of a cl .did as all tha others. 

Strauss: Yee. bsccuss from Hegel's point off vie*', one cannot be fully free 
if not all era. Let us s n e some examples thrt may asks this a little bit clearer. 
On papa 123, second naragreph, where he savs that the patamsl cere of the enperor 
end tile spirit of uia subjects as children don't leave the moral level of tha fsmi^ 

Feeder, iddlo of tha second paragraph, page 123. ‘This paternal care on the 
\*art of t.ke cr.^cror, and tlia spirit of hie subjects—v'-e like children do not odvaa 
blyoud the ethical principle of tha family circle, and caa gain for themselves no 
independent sad ci<il £rM'iotr^i'.M the whole sn empire, •di'daistriVcn.iW. 1 soda 
coda, vhlch is at the same tine moral and thoroughly prosaic—that is, a product of 
the understanding without free reason and Imagination." 

9 

Strauss:So here Jeqel explains what he understands by ‘prosaic, 1 I msar r 
reasonable, without free reason and fancy or imagination. In other words,caiunlats, 
out plausibly. That is what he means by that: in this sense rational, but dth nc 
freedom of the imagination, only ur.ooetic. In tha sequel he sokes clear why he di¬ 
sproves of the a>Jsliration for China which was vary co-v-on in t!»a seventeenth end 
eighteenth centuries. Vac knew tha Europeans 'fare quits impressed by the rcasonat 
ness the enparor who is plowing the field once s year. Compare this \rlt .** 

Louis XIV, -who '.ould never have dcuethar, and so on. And heqel makes it quite cla? 
why he disapproves of it. What is tha reason? '•’hat is the fundamental reason why 
oegel disapproves., regards the Chines* order as lover tk<ui the European? .mere 1: 
equality, this is what .impressed some, especially of Vat no 

freedom. In other words, everythin? is run by administration. People ar *. fuU>. 
wisely administered, justly administered, but administered. And titat is the fund 
mental defect. The paternalism. And he develops this thena by giving a consider 
varief; cf cajcmle;—lot no see -.-here this is—and he explains how every t.iiu- deec 
actually on the character and the assiduity of the individual enneror. ihere is 
life to'speah of in that stale. It all depends ca the man at the ton. Let us 
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■m as another exaoplc, Z do oot know where, 1c should be on page 12S«r 129: 
the punishment Is awtlv corporeal. 

.deader. Tordgraph 2 peso 128. ■'! third ->oir.t Is tut punlshvett Is general 
chastlseatact. iimos us this would be sq Insult to honor; not so In CUst, where t!i» 
dealing of honor has not yet developed lteelf. A •lose of,,cudgelling Is the wtt 
easily forgotten; 7 et it is ti e severest punlslrjent for & sxn of lunar, *?ho desires 
sot to he e«taeui physically assailable, but wtio is vulnerable in dlaactlo'.s lnply 
e wore refined sensibility* hut the Chinese <‘o not recognize a subjectivity la 
honor; they are the subjects rat.’ '»r of corrective than retributive nuBfishnent, as c 
children «»:.» us, for corrective punubznt alas at iaprovewant, that ?Meh is 
retributive lilies veritable Imputation of guilt. 

Strauss: Perhaps one soould translate this vor<* by -’iscipline. They ere 
subject to discipline rather then to punlshrent, ‘as the children withes. * It is n 
strictly spepkin.? .nunishnent If t."*c child is spanked, bet he Is simply brought bed 
Into the reals, of prooar conduct. rJo sense of honor, in the Iteatezr anus of the 
word, which le of course sow chin 3 Important: honor has no penning—■■ 

But there Is a story told coout r.imistoclas before the 1 sttic of Seises In the 
council of war, and the Spartan coroander go t very aa^y4at a proposal of Themistoe 
and ha hit lib with a whip, and then Thscictodea said, rr nip «, but listen to re. 
And e aodern officer, a modern ires tern officer, especially of the last century, wet 
never of course toleracs, be able to say, "You *iay whip ?.o, b”.r only listen to os.’ 
This complete indiffarencs to personal homer which Ther.istocles had, strictly ofcjer 
tive (in Gcxaaa, eachlich) , forgetting about this nonsense and let o»*e on with or 
business--t^ls, la other Mords, t.iis concept of honor la aoceho 1 * e h eriLt aye of the 
Puritan tradition, and vuich we cannot suppose to be vresent in other cultures. 

1 naan, I have no notion of whether tills is—correct, 'Thither .egel la entirely 
correct, but the fact la probably true that bodily purisbr/snt played m greater rol* 
in China, also of gourse applied to the highest officials in the state. You know, 
bodily puniauseat was also very important In the ..'est; but it was not cspllsd to 
the nobility or the highest dess of society. 

Student: Sut later on he says that the Chinese were very sensitive a-out insui 
sad I, and this la not a very revengeful... 

Strauss: Cut thes* ere of course, these are strictly private things, ja? 
v Student. Doesn’t offend one’s sense of tenor to be Insulted? 

Strauss: let quite, that one regards one's body as aonethlr.y seemed, as It 
vs re, so that its bain? spntuced—25 was the conron nuaber—tines, would be sn 
Insult to tiie dignity of ls la one thlar: but to le sensitive to huaaa relatione 
entlrely different. You know, people ere sensitive to Insults, and se th ;t bee 
nothing in itself to do vith tiie dignity of nar., but with their own dlgiiit*, *rtth 
their own ego- Wisreae, what uagcl lias in dnd is the sense tliat corporeal punish:^ 
la incorpatible wlta tha dignity of sen. That la an entirely different propcsltioj 
bo you not see that? Tha acre ego, and it la not I who as insulted if I aa publi# 
spanked by sorts executioner, uut tiie dignity of sen is insulted. Doesit not make* 
great ulffi react.* Because in the case of a punishment. it la ur.derstaad that a coi.. 
of law has feuad ise guilty of c cri.-5, for. which I aa punishable **ith ate calving. 

That Is wholly outside of the sphere of personal sensitivity, which "«y coco in 
accidently but t.hicb la iriiv-pc rtant. 

Student, ’.‘e use the tern a sense of honor to cover both. 
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Strauss. Yoa, aura* Therefore, one must distinguish. In other words,is his 
sensitivity the sane as sense of honor* There is sore objectivity involved* Z nr 4 
tnls -sonse of uirdltatioa is frequently have if we hove been deservedly hundliatcc ’ 
1 mean, told mcaa unpleasant truth, is sons thing very different free where It is... 
this sensitivity is something fundanentally different fro* the sense of the di^nitv 
of iran, where you do not think primarily of yourself, but of soca futtcentsl in- . 
propriety. Let t* see. Iters on pm.s 130. lino 3 froe> the bottom. 

reader. In Chinn, however, the distinction b«r.ic?r. slavery and fnedo.r. is 
necessarily not great, since ell are aqud before t hi eryercr; that.is, all are alike, 
degraded, cs no honor exist* a:id no one baa an individual ri;*ut in respect of otuers 
Tha conaeiousneaa of dobaaeront prsdomlnaras. and tills easily passes into that of 
utter abandon:ant. V.'ith this ohanccnoant... 

Strauss: ' Roprobarlon. 

‘...with this reprobation is connacted tha great immorality of tha 

Chinese.'' 


Strauss: And so on* Ja. /nd here **e vould have to go into the background cf tL 
facts end therefore vhethar ..ejtsl'a judgment was correct. Io»» next tine 'vie "ill 
continue tha discurslon of Chine, and then go over to India. Is there eny ooint 
you rould like to raise now? Yaa? 

Student: I ‘*03 wondering what difference between obedience and substantial 
being, which is confined by traditions at* cus tons,and respect for let*, ■ J '.ich is 
viewed ae above and inulfferent? - 

Strauss: Yas. well, la tha cue of obedianen, I n<*cn, ir u ileyel colls it, 
substantial freeze, and subjective freedom. In the case of substantial free Ion. 
you slripl 7 bow to custom, tc tha cus tonary lrr, and complv "dth it. In tha case o. 
subjective freedom, you know that if tha laws ara not reasonable., tliey cannot coamr* 
respect, except that you externally comply with then, because.you know tlia hreach o 
the law is always unvrisa, or almost alvays uirriae; but that you hnow you can demand 
from the laws to which you ora subject that they are raeronabls. In other ’fords, r 
principle of criticism of the law to which you era subject la admit tea. la" the seam, 
case and not admitted in tac first ease. Is this dear enough? 

Student: Yes, but there are so many in China sac which have boon 

mentioned by liagel... 

Strauss; Yas. 

Student; ...which constantly demonstrates to the oeneror that such and such a lit 
or ordinance la cot good and therefore advises Ms to chac<*o It. 

Strauss: Yes, but the question arises, would this.apply to the fundamental lows 
or would tills eyyly to something of tha character of ordinances and so on? That wo* - 
be tfm question, because free. Lapel's point of view, it would never—such things If 
I I’-m, the cere presence of somatMng like slavery or serfdom would already show 
that a large part of t'.e population is by lor: excluded from having any dais' to pres 
.!o, I'm surs ttiat Le~sl has done injustice to Chinn becauii, and that was tha r*.aso-- 
.•hy I referred to tao seventeenth and eighteenth century, the repeated admiration 
Caine. The Lev point is t«iis; paternalism. Paternalist: is the.... 

In other words, s rational government, wise and just, is futiiarcntallv rron" ir the; 
is tot freedom, political freedou, titer* in tha first place, this is, without this 
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**ry powerful a-.>*rocc-i in the literature of the •i^Lr.*eet:> century, Voltaire cad 
other People, ..apcl's stctc.*«nt ie not tsrmrlshahls. Yea...and aren't you Chinese 
say 1 asl.? 


Stuiecc *si. 

etrcusfc. * ***« I of course hove mo r-spontihility for idiat le : *.l soya 

Student; Oi course, ne^'ii ime relied ca secondary.. • 

Strauss' Yss v surely, acturuil'*, entirely, 3 ure. Ja. !*ell, it*s very -ood 
you brought that u;>. 
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Strauss: Yas, «uU» I think w oust taka up this question, vhlch cams up a 1* 
bit last tlaa, towards the and of the sue ting. You spoke of tht harshjudgment of 
ilsgel on China and India. How 1st us first gut rid of one possibility cf any sen¬ 
sitivities which anyone mat oava. 1 man I on not thinking only of our Chinese 
friend, but almost—i. neca, fill among you who don't happen to be Protestants will be 
hurt sooner or later. I nun, I happen tc bo a Jew, and vw are treated not very me 
better the Chinese or Hindus and of course Catholicism as Christlanity la treat 
much batter ’tut .&■_t. ^^very unsatisfactory. Jew the question is—we mat 

face that, end stated in thw case cf Hegel, X suppi-ee no one would c^suss for one 
assent that th*e was simply n prejudice cf the German of the early nlnetssr 

century—I man, that la a bep«lass way cf handling this question. How, X naan, 
what—but still disregarding all sensitivities which anyone cf us night hove, when t 
is speaking—no cau today would write In this nanner about Chine, and India. Why? it. 
let us start freu there. Vuy is this now regarded as acc^hj* fundamentally wrong t. 
writs in this 'wanner, to lc-J& at foreign cultures In this manne r? Yes. 

Student: I suggest thera arc probably savaral reasons, cna of course belt 
the relativity of cultures, this ides that cultures ought not: to be judged in harsh 
tares, or especially good terra wither for that natter. 

Strauss: Yss, but is act the cjuaaquenca of a deeper view than relativism 
Xn other words, is relativism not the consequence rather than the predecessor? I - 
ssaa, yes? 

Student: 3o you uaderutand tnssa cultures as they understand themselves* 

Strauss: Yes, but, sure that is true. If y?u write a review of a bi»>k, yeu . 
have a harsh .or a very favorable judgeont—first you must have understood the book. 
Ja, that goes without saying. 

Student: But that's all yeu can do. 

Strauss: Yeu c~ not judge. Iu -thcr words yeu cannot judge. 

Ian, this if cf "oursa not necessarily the mark "f vi3dua, so y u cann-'t blone He: 
for having believed that it is possible to ju-go. Thu only question would be whuth. 
his standards of judgment are sufficient. Did yeu want to say senuthing, hr. R.? 

R: Well, nothing big, but it teens to me that the only solid pround is i rati, 
shallow ground, and that it, say in the case cf China, we have discovered that fiunv 
paintings end.a few things from the T'mg are vary p'-t-d, and this corrects the 
but not much acre can be said. 

Strauss: Le^wl knew that, as we shall see, knew it in a way, yas, he know obc? 
QLuntuina what—yeu knew this ocautiful I an .,scape, he knew - f that, but vhat.. 

if we try tc state aarul's standard of jul^^nt without any .dwn.jinJtica, indicstir 
3 ut>el judges all these vurl-i, as he calls thus, with a view to two things, which 4' 
highly ro.~ard.-d even t cay by zany people In th-i West and also by aany pet pis in t 
East. The .as let us Cf ll science, becaur - what—that he moans anythin;; dlfferutt- 
fron science by his phil-sophy, that uith.ut saying, but there is r-rethinr fu 
dasxtntolly in <*■ - r». n vita science; end the other let us coll it political liberty. 
How if he looks at Cninn or India c r ancient Judea, he wr.uld say,Is there science 
p. liticA liberty? JO? Tnen they are fundamentally defective. That they are h 
than, say, Africa, that ha of ceursa nlnits without reservation; but his concern *. 
science and political freedom la paramount; anl therefore he says if people P r ‘ : ^“ c 
beautiful pointings* in -CLinp, that doesnet coma into c'rtpnris^n with 
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these essential tilings. This ii ( I think, what i:c rm.mii aiu I believe that f">t th. 
smoat, us wii. uave, acu concerned with science and with ?»litieal fr%«d c cannot hlv 
fain ca this ^pnou. Veer* then. In other words, this Is act sa arbitrary standard, 
how whore d^es too tlaue cobu in, la which wsyf Wail, I suppose if you replace 
Hejol's science, this dll-comprehensive thinj,, by presuat-dijy science, which has a 
such narrower scops, then certain human needs are not satisfied hy science, which 
aust W satis fie. elst.-hcre, la ctner ways; an. fr.-o this *-int of view, perhaps Cfci“. 
perhaps Zen euudhlsa, pernap* Inula—you kn .-v den Bwldnism has ^ rent attractions to.T 
ss 1 have hearu—sv, In otuer words, vriuit has happened since dejel is a profetmu 
chanj^j in the West, by virtue wf which the Western standards or the whs tern values, 
as some people say, have 1.-st tuio scaliest evi.cn-u-*. and superiority which they had 
la the past. And 1 aa not sp-akin; ojw of politico] frceica because this, Ithink, 
hss not fuadaciuatally changed or, but in the ether respect. Tea? 

Student* I was ;-oiai to say that political freedom falls a little J.fferantly 
on our ear. 

Strauss: Ycu w>Mfiri want 4te( el reoardeu as political freedom would be rK'cnlouJS 
absence of frsedtm. 

2; Yes, I la Che vul<ar ear, and our ears have been vulgarized by the 

change in freedom as much as the change la science, people think now that freedom i.: 
liberty to stretch the itch aic to ride around in a Cadillac, whereas ce-ral has a 
definition of fraeuoti that makes John ksox sound like a softy: that to will the la* 
to yourself—but the will Is the vreat; Idea of morality. 

Strauss: Yes, let me say a word about the first thin;;, y u said, which is of 
course very helpful, tf’we take the most undesirable characteristics of Western 
civilization—I »M«k in French they cell it Coca-col a,—than of course compared wi 
that, 1 sees aspects of central African ca nni balism could be considered hiqu* 

Z ceen, I cads tout point, tfow surely this is part cf the stcry, now a certain dec 
of the West has place which compels, us, not only persuades us but ccrapels us, 

to have a greater respect of wiiat many -peoples in the past have produced, ever 
if t hn t dous not live up to what la hf.jthsst In tha Western tradition. Surely thst 
is one important point, but still you must not f >r~ot the survlvsl of certain thii 
in i.ejfl , In the notions cf the underdeveloped countries, ur.ich menu of course the 
an less developed, less ueveioped—and people chink then chiefly cf the industry •- 
on—that doesn't contradict at all on-.cl's notions: Industry muse require scien. 
sad so on. If ueople uelieve that oy replacing •underdeveloped" by "emergent 
they have cuan^ed the situation radically, I think they am mistaken; become an 
•aur^inr nation is not an actual naeioc. There is in this sense c ueo’niu;, a defc 
a stole aefecttvunessi just as a colt is not a horse proper, an emrein? nation it 
not a nation proper. So. This will not help. Let me see, ycu were quite ri ; n:t in 
repeating a-jain that for iie^el the religion and not the political thln-s, ant. ztill 
less the economic things, are the fundsr-atsl ones. There is no question about thr 
Ite oust taka up straswbat later. Chinsso history is not true history, ae-^el •: 

Student: os doesn't really say that. 

Strauss: .I'm sorry, ycu said "is not true history. we may suppose." Why are 
you so hesitant, only to suppose and not to say ucfinltelyf 

Student/"Jo, X said 1 thought we could infer it, but it Is still too weak... 

Strauss: You read also the prece-d£u parts of the Phll'sorhv of history? 
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Hill, haw dotis the work be-jin? 

* * * 

Student. It uvulas wltL a discourse oa the throw kinds of history. The beginai 
of tho Introduction, you mean? 

Strauss: Tits whole book. 

Stude.it • It bw^las with a els courts on throw icinus of hiotory. 

Strauss: exactly. Am. Is there, I ua, does this act inply uis jud.iuat on 
ChlstiM history? 

Student* Yes, It ecus. 

Strauss: I osan, tills would oo a kind of chronicles, T neaa not on the level o£ 
Thucydides or a Caesar, dura, do that would seem to settle that. Good. So, veil, 
generally speaula;: one must say chat the chan.a toward the ac.stem cultural is a 
consequence of too self--criticise, uf the Uest-ja? Is it ant true?—• to the extent to 
which tee Vest Uau its cld certainty o£ oeln- an the rir'.t trace, to that extent it 
Is superior. la ordor to explein at lcaat to acne extent what lia^al aeons &y the 
element lacking in the Last, generally speaking, I stucui, and ce'el uses very sopnio 
cateu end sometimes ootuse expressions. One can use a very slrale expression which 
occurs, for exa&pla. In sristotle, am. ./.«ich is la e way eh» saginaiag of ifruedoK i- 
the full—iuaer frwedoa in this sense. Xn ell tnesa old cultures, end c£ course ir 
much simpler ones, tuerw is ea equation which Is out necessarily explicitly node, 
because It la a flatter of course, namely, of the oou with the ancestral—the good 
old tines, as people say today and—the good with the ancestral; and freadom begins 
freader, of the ulmi oe.ins the moment this equation la questioned. Aae I think vhc* 
udgel implies Is tuat according to the west of uls knowledge ru such questioning 
existed or was poasiola In Cuiaa one Inula, tt surely took place, I amen we hove 
evidence for that. It toot, place lu Greece; and therefore from this point of view, 
Greece plays a very . rest role; onu hegel tries to short new r.uis is connected, hew . 
ercrgcnce sf tals kind of thinking Is connected with tue Greek religion, "1th the v: 
in which the Greeks unueretood their f.-cds. So, Is there nay other runer.il point yo: 
vented tc oiscuss? *x. _? 

Student: In answer to the general question of the bad teste of ue gel's judgnon-. 
today.... 


Strauss: That is, 1 wean we oust—let us put it tills way: the sane fairness to 
which Cnlna and India have elaia. , Jagel coo has clcls. Ja? Good. 

Student. I wondered if t«ils Isn't almo3t built in in ^ecel's method Itself: th: 
by saying that spirit is something individual am. a property of the in.liviJua. 

and that history is s development of spirit, ultimately the development of the indi¬ 
dual, doesn't tiv.it in effect rwndur all racial and national characteristics as char: 
turistics of s human Uuiug as sure or less accidental? 

Strauss: Ja, in one sense ye*, we becoce—we cone to the place later wtten he 
speaks of toe tedura state. Accer«lnr to kegcl's view, the modern state, tnu reaso. 
state, necessarily ururgud in Protestant countries, tiut, end only Protestantise) it 
in fundamental harmony with it—out, and Get:*.:iicisr!, tc cay nd thing of Judaism, i: 
But he;el dii; not draw the inference, hence Catholics one Jews can never o* ne-obera 
a reasonably state. 1 aeon, thrt could oe tiie consequence which you would see") to 
inply. Tue Cuiuese for no reason, from nenel's point of view, precisely because ne 
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wee not a racia l ist In any sense, there la no reason whatever why Chinese or aindus 
could not became members of the rational state. But they here to cease to be Chiner 
or mad us, In spirit, not race; as lone as tney believe in the—Chinese believe in 
their emperor end the ulnaus believe In their caste system, they are wholly unfit 
for becoming members of A reasonable state, hut this is whet Mao would be the first 
to admit that. You know, that Is clear, but. . . This is where titers is no 
difference between llorx anu uugel. 

At most what iiejel would say la tuct geographical condition.' give a alignt edge to 
development of this way of thiakiu- rather than to another*-the racial conditions 
tdpht co, ultimately uninteresting. There la nothin;: interestin' here. Good, .ou 
little hegel had to do t.itb racialism was stated very clearly by e famous constitu¬ 
tional lawyer in deruany who *eccma a nazi himself for secondary reasons, deplorabli 
reasons, when ua said,In tne auuent aider coma co power (1 think it was the list u. 
January, i>3j) on this way uagal died. Up to this point degel, modified of course, 
was still too teacher of politico In Carmany and, but this was some tiling incocpatib: 
And this la simply a stupid statement to say that,based on vague notions of authori¬ 
tarianism—of course ite>l was in favor of authority, but of course quite a few 
people are. 

Student. What I meant to su.just was that for a nation or for a peracn who la - 
himself racist, lot us say, in order to try to improve, let us say, some backward 
country, then aince that person’s culture is regarded os more or less accidental t** 

I mean, tills la not any aurally relevant consideration, tuen any improvement or the- 
ccuncry woulu tiavw to taka place along individual lines. The culture to which he 
belongs no longer becocas an object of somethin- he’s jot to chan-a, something he’s 
got to altar, we don’t improve country i by hating thee get rid of their cultura. 
There seems to oe something contradictory.... 

Strauss. Yes, sure. Ihere is a great difficulty in that and a lot of hypocris 
But apart from all of these things, how—1 moan, if you abolish or sake the Hindus 
abolish the casta system, don’t you interfare with their culture? You can’t help t 
I naan, in all these cases tnat takas place; if we cake the simpler case, that of 
viiet the Cotcunists do, they.of course also are in a way in favor of cultural clurr 
as it is calloc.; out it means that you say and think exactly the seme things in vet 
languages. _ou know, all these various central African languages whicu they have 
transformed into written languages, and you can also have all sorts of pottery and 
folk dances os you like, eut the interesting thengs, the important things, ere o? 
course abolished. Z wan, you cannot have progress and at the sene time preserver'' 
of the eld culture, the old cultures became tha victims of the progress, more or la. 
The case is sometraat uifferent in the countries where the progress 1? at home orlgi 
ally, v./here tnu progress stems from—that is somewhat different. -ut is cue othei 
cases, tear* is no doubt that this is, that tnese cultures are sacrifice.!, i*i*.one w - 
or enerbeher. 1 mean, if that takes place, what I think on the occasion of the 
baptism of Ciodivig , of the Franks, the blehop baptizing him sale, "Burn vha 

you nave worshipped (your evil idols) and worsuip what you have burned (the cross). 

In other words, cuere is no simple, such a radical change la not possibla without 
discontinuities. This cannot take piece without discontinuities and so ou; and tha 
people, perhaps for sounu reasons of tactics uncerplay that element, that is a pure* 
technical ^uastion in fact r adical change takes place. Z wean, think of 

such a simple thing—an old tribal organization based on slavery. You abolish Slav 
Ycu in e way destroy that culture, you modify it truly very radically. Yes? 

Student; t-Jl.at I was going to say is it posslole to interpret process in a vex 
narrow end Halted way, purely technological, and save the essential things: but 
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i apparently ehaaa m to bound uo with what orevents tachooLogical.... 

Strauss: Z believe thara la a eartaln truth of Marxism cornea la: if people 
produce and dlatrlbuta in a radically different w*y, thia la bound to hare consequent- 
' and unexpected consequences. That I believe la true. Now let us bagla and turn to 
page 131 In tha translation. Ha la speaking Sabout tba religious side of the Chines 

state. 


leader: case, then, to the consideration of the religious aide of tha 

Chinese polity. Za tha patriarchal condition tha religious axaUtatlon of nan has am 
a huoan reference—a lap la oorality and right-doing." 

Strauss: No, alapLe' Mora111at , In German. In other words, there is no narticu. 
religious fervor In It. Religion, I naan the sentlnent going with It la United to c 
ordinary honesty and decency. Test 

Reader: "The Absolute Itself is regarded pertly as the abstract, simple rule 
of this right •doing—eternal rectitude—oartly as the power which is its function. 
Except In these aiople aspects, all the relations of the natural world, the postulat 
of subjectivity—of heart and soul—are entirely Ignored." 

Strauss: Ja, and tills is somewhat later iu this paragraph: "In Chins, the 1st 

_vidua l hua no aspact of this Independence; ha is therefora dependent also in rellglc 

And nsoaly, dependant namely on natural things, of which the highest is heaven." J*_. 
New what does this.... Ha sees lea bars first that In tLa Chinese world, relation 
the natural world are ignored In tha passage we have reed; and yet tha importance 
heaven. But, eo there seeee to be e flat contradiction, ja? How la this solved? 

A bit later—"that haaven"—ja?— 1 That heaven In the cense of our God." 

Reeder: " This heaven night be taken in the eense of our tern ’God,’ as th* 
Lord of Nature (we eey, for cxanple, 'Heaven protect us! 1 )..." 

Strauae: And not weening heaven. But go on. Tea? 

Reeder: "...but such s relation Is beyond the scone of Chinese thought, for h 
the one Isolate.? salf-edese?outness le substantial being, the Emperor himself, the 
supreme power. Heaven bee therefore no higher meaning then nature." 

Strauss: Not nature, "the lew of nature." But this doesn't solve our questlc 
does it, that tha Alness Ignore tha relation to tha natural world? And yat they, 
heaven, l.e. nature. Is so loportenc to then. How does It...read on. 

Reader: "The Jesuits Indeed yielded to Chinese notions so far as to c*ll the 
Christian Gsd 'Heaven 1 (Ti-rQ ; but .thw&wftRe on that account accuood to the Pope by 
Christian orders• The Pope consequently sent e cardinal to Aina, who died thara. 
bishop who was subsequently despatched, cnatted that instead of 'Haaven,* the tern 
'Lord of Heaven' should be adopted. The relation to Tien £c eupoosed to be such, ti 
the good conduct of Individuals end of the Emperor brings blessing: their transgress, 
on As other hand cause went end evil of ail hinds." 

Strauss: Now we cone to that later to the point. Js? 

Header: 'IChe Alness religion involve* that nrialtlve element of oasics! lnf< 
ence over nature, inasmuch as human conduct absolutely determines the course of ave. 
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If tha Emperor behaves well, prosperity cannot but ensue; Heaven oist ordain orosnet 

Strauss: And so on. And then a little bit later ha says, "Hence the emperor 
becomes the true legislator for heaven," i.e., nature doss not have that independent 
which it must have in order to be nature. And there Is some thins in common with so*, 
eery, i.e. with the African principle, as he has it hare. So this Is the solution t 
the difficulty. Formerly I had a student who—a Westerner—who was a student of 
Chinese things, and I punned bin at that tine about natters Chinese, and erneeially 
regarding the question of whether there is a Chines* word, or rather symbol, for 
nature. I forgot entirely vhat I had learned on that occasion. Is there a Chines- 
syhbol which can properly be read, be translated, 'nature? 1 

Student: ...very often, but Che translation oust have been in existence aft*.* 
the seventeenth^century. 

Strauss: I.e., after Europeans had already cone there. 

Student* Yes.translated as....but this is new. 

Strauss: I sos; and not in tha. old texts? No, this is, in other words, by 
tha way s minof criticism of Hegel himself, tiu? Hegel doesn't hesitsto to ascribe 
to the Chinese a nation of nature--Heaven i** natur*--aud without having answered t* 
question. Did the Chinese have any notion of nature? Or to si-ite it still more 
crudely, is there any Chines* word or »yjibol for nature? And one can perhaps say, 
also, (what Hagai has m nind is that this freedom, the freemen of tha mind, 'lev*; 
sent of subjectivity, or whatever you , ia con-iacted with th* *w»r 3 *r.e* of 

concept of nature. That would be, 1 think, acrci.bat more exact, historically exae- 
than Hegel's own statements, but I think in line with what he intends. Now, nrevi" 
ly I had asald the key point ia tha distinction between the ancestral and tha good, 
i.e., the ancestral is not for this reason the good. A fantastic thought. I near., 
are so accustomed to it; but If we study older things, we eee Immediately that thi: 
was the greatest change. Now how Is this connected with nature, this distinctly - 
between the ancestral and the good and the emergence of nature? Mr. B.? 

Student: Khat is natural can he opposed to what is ancestral 

Strauss: So what Is good, that is, what is good by nature, and the anenatra 
is that which is good by teeditioo. So in other words, th* two things truly belong 
together. At the end of th* paragraoh, bottom, on oaga 123, he gives a further 
example uf that. 

Reader: "Ia the Y-King certain lines art given which supply fundamental 
forme and categories— on account of which this bool: Is called tha Bool: of Fates 
g certain cesn'.og is ascribed to the combination of such lines, and oronhstic an¬ 
nouncements sr# deduced from this groundwork. Or a number of little sticks^are th 
Into the air, and th* far* in question is prognosticated from th* ur.y in vhlea the* 
fall. Vhat w* regard as chance, as natural connection, tha Chinese seek to deduc* 
or attain by magical arts; and in this particular also, their want of sairl.uii 
religion is msnifasetd." 


Strauss: Yes, you sae, in other word* what w* sooke before about jv?gic, and 
especially in the section on Africa, thiaris still of great importance within 
Ctiins, and that la th* reaeon why he mentions it here directly. Now then, he tret 
on page 134 about the absence of genuine aclence. Now, science doe* net mean rhst 
there is s doctrine or law available, handed down from generation to generation. 
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Streuee; In other words, he knows thet. Tee? 

Reeder: "The aeoe cherecterletlce aeee ua in many Hindu poema; but rectitude, 
morality..." 

Streuee: Ho, Slttllchkelt. he seye. Rectitude la too immoral. Reed the nest 

verse. 


Reeder: "...freedom of soul, consciousness s* individual right..." 

Streuee: *^0f one's own right," i.e., of One's own dignity as e tu^nan being, e 
therefore leads to a recognition of the oeue dignity in ovary other hur.an being, 
are tdiolly separate. In other words, he doesn't deny that there are very fine end gr 
thing* in Chine and India, but ye eays somehow the tool ic resting, the core is 
missing: avareases of the rights of msn is misting, sod Hegel must be judged ou this 
ground and on no laaear ground. Tea. How lat ua, ve coma now to tht section on 
India, and wa might perhaps begin at tha beginning, net,* 139. 

Reeder: "India, Ilka China, is a phenomenon antiqna aa wall as modern:. ora 
which baa remained stationary and fixed, and has reesived a most perfect boa?-strung 
develooment." 

Strauss: Did he say, "Ilka Chine" in the trcnslclion? 

Reeder: Yaa. 

. Strauss: I'm sorry. Yas. 

Reader: "It haa always baan the land of Imaginative aaolration, and aooears * 
us still as a fairy region, an enchanted world. In contrast with the Chinese state, 
which presents only the most nrwjaic understanding, India ia tha region of fantasy a: 
sensibility." 

Strauss: So, in other **ords, Hegal start a here friw the first impresslcns «<■ 
a Eiuopnar* voul-l gel: than when confronted with them, either aa a traveller or as 
reading the -or-in translation oi course. And this loo lies that 

India is higher cp.a*. \ China, !*ec«use the prosaic understanding Is lower than fancy 
and aentinant. Yas? 

Reader: "The point of advance in or indole which It exhibits to us may be 
generally stated as follows: In Chins, the *>atx;.*rchal princiola rule* ■ ceode In i 
condition of nonage, the part of whose moral resolution is occupied by the regulatlc, 
law, cud the morel oversight of the Emperor." 

Strauss: Hence thev: is no difference In China, according to Eegel, between • 
breach of the moral low, as ve would call it, and the breach of a rule of etiquette- 
because there la no inner orinelnle of distinction: just it la the custom and 7 ou her 
to act with Droorlc'ry. What is the substance of these things, it doesn't make **ny 
difference. Needless to say, there exists of course also in the West, but it lu aot 
you know that some people regard a false mere at table as nerhant worse than e crlse 
But still that is not of course the considered view of the West’, but to be found ano* 
some snobs, however. Yes. 

Reader: "Now It la tha Interest of Sdrlt that external conditions should 
becoae internal ones:" 
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Strauss: J«, not conditions, "externally oostd determinations" like what 
coatoa oreacrlbaa regarding parents and children, regarding gueata at dinner tab' , 
end ao on. Yea? 

Reader: "...that the natural and the spiritual world should be recognised. * 
the subjeetlva aspect belonging to intelligence; by which process the ^nnlty of 
subjectivity and positive being generally—os the idealism of existence—la 
established 

Strauso: In slap la language, that we under-taud why we act la the manner 
we do and not merely because It la equally prescribed by custom or tradition; or 1 
It la not. In the case of truly Irrelevant external rui.es cf oolltsaesi, «*7 sbotil. 
you take off your hat or nut it on, this hind of thing, that we know taet U Indif¬ 
ferent, but one hea to as a nlct parson cooply with ciutoa in different setters, 
dtieh of course means not being late, this kind cf tiling. Yea? 

leader: "This idealism, then, la found in India, but only as an tdealUm o 
Imagination, without distinct conceptions—one which ices indeed free existence fr 
beginning and oattar, but changts everythin Into tha merely Imaginative; for al¬ 
though tha latter appesra interwoven with definite conraotiani..." 

Strauss: "With concepts" in othar words, not merely imaginary. Yes? 

Reader: "...and thought praaeutu itself as an occasional concomitant, tills 
haopans only through accidantal combination. M 

Strauss: Yaa. and Somewhat later on, UO toward the end of the parr 

grach, ha makas tha point, one must--I mean, there ere vooderfully beautiful tt 
in India; but thay caaaa to ba ao beautiful. In the moment we approach tham from t 
point of vlsw of tha worthiness or dignity of man iu' of freedom—1. a., If we ere 
elmply captivated by beauty, b*:t knap a cool head and think of tha most Important 
things. Thla la always to be understood. This he makes claar on page 14. In the 
first paragraph, 12 lines from tha and. 

Reader:- "In thla unlvaraal deification..."? 

Servi ): 

Rsader: "...of all finlta axlatanea, and consequent degradation cf the Di 
tbs idea of theat'thrcpy, tha incarnation of Cod, is not a particularly important . 
caption. Tha parrot, tha cow, the ape, ate., arc likewise incamat.oas t 

arc not therefore elevated above their nature." 

Strauaa: Ja. How in other words, thia is what ha calls this Hindu panth. 
God la in every thing and, but not in a fanciful meaner; and therefore ja. as It u 
la incarnated in aoy kiiof being and not particularly in man. There^rc, uo _ 
awareness of tha dignity of man with -all these consequences. On page 1*2. li«* • 
Yros bottom. 

Reader: "The English, or rather *:he E.ut India Comoany, are the lords of : 
land; for it is the necessary fate of A..atlc cmpiiea to be subjected so -urop^ao 
and China will soma day or othar be obliged to submit to this fate. 

Strauss: Ja. How that's interestin 3 , isn't it? How does Hegel not hci.. 
what ha know 3 to do when we orophesy and in addition proohasy wrongly? ncj 
would Hegel, if he could be resuscitated, defend thia statement? Mr. S.7 
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Stodoat: Volt, ho Would say Chat tho only way that Chino avoided being take., 
over by o Vootorn notion mi to adopt tho Vootarn nrlnelpleo. 

Strauss: Jo, that lo truo. 

Stodant* But whether that la a sufficient argument really depends on the 
•stent to which Chinese Martlaa la Just simply Marxian and the extent tc 'Aieh it ? 
•nothing Chlnoae or the extent to which it requires.... 

Strauaa; Toe, but X think probably ;:*gel would accent the fir at—you know- 
point, still. 

leader: Hot only does China exist only because she's taken on a Western 
character, but if it were not for the imoaaae between the two great European powers 
(because America Is part of Europe) on Its account, China could be put In har place 
vary quickly. 

Strauss: that Is a question; X neon, that is a question. I naan, let ua 
aseune c h*t the situation Is somewhat different, as this country wouldn't have any 
Interest In putting down Chine together with Soviet Etissla. I mean, thsr* is a : 
slnple axiom of foretin politics: ths neighbor of your neighbor is wy friend— je?~ 
because the neighbor Is likely to be en enemy of thet country. Ja? Just Ilk* De 
Gaulle's parleying: Prance, Germany, a-.*, to the ecst of Cermany there 1s Hus a la, so 
and examples from history. So that would—1st us not prophesy, engage in proohecU 
•ore in his defense then Hegal. So one would also say Hegel, whan he adcits be doe 
prophesy regarding the unessential accidents wh« ;** cannot possibly be predicted, bn 
could. Tea? 

Student: A general question about the difference between Indie end China. 
Bagel told us that the development of the Orientol world were roughly concomitant. 

Strcuea: Pardon? 

Student: .. .tesoorally placed together in time, tu&t they all starts! evour 
2300 end they 'took oleeo rougnly in the itc: scan of years. X wee Juet woiiacriaj 
How it's possible to look at various things that too’/, place at the same time, eud 
•ey one represents the proereM of tho other and thet Spirit now: from one to the 
other. 


Strauss: You know,he does not mean that the Indian spirit came into being 
through transformation of the Chinese spirit. He doesn't say thet; he doeso t meat 

Student: Hot that Indiana as opposed to Chinese, but that... 

Strt.uss: Ho, looking at these two spirits—Je?—looking at those two spirit 
the Chinese end Hindu, Hegal finds that the Hindu anirit is superior to the Oilnect 
spirit. X mean, in this sense later, whether that la chronologieslly later is not 
terribly important. But it ie characteristic of both that indeed, that they are w 
very old, you know, compared with any Western figure. Kr. S.? 

Student: In the compcrieon of the four Oriental civilisations, ha caya thai 
India and China are in a certain sense eternal, presumably because of the naturae > 
their spirits. 

Strauss: No Inter...in the jargon of our time, no dynamism. 
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Student: Ys*, end this we* contra*ted with Persia and with Egypt, which 
pa** away in time. Well, now he seems to be saying that the survival of India and C 
Is just sort of accidental, 'but that the Chines* principle as orinciale can and wil 
In fact be destroyed, and the same with die Indian principle. 

Strauss: Ja, but still that they survived so long until the West was able to 
assert its military superiority against them, whereas the West cam* such too late in 
the case of Persia and Egyot, is nevertheless true. 

Student: Well, does he mean then thi,t these spirits that survived were them¬ 
selves eternal and that the nations passed out of existence or will vats out of 
existence only because of some foreign cower, or does be mean that somehow...? 

Strauss: No, look, to begin with, on* could say that it is mart accident, :i 
Hegel believes there is more to that, that in different ways and for soueuhat differ 
reasons, the Chinese order could last forever and.ever--until Eurooe had changed an: 
therefore able to conquer. Bui Rome couldn't bsciuee this kind of changes which too* 
place in Rome, **7, the altercation between tha patricians and the plebeians J.o dif¬ 
fer an g from the taking over of India by harchus and many others. -Hegel pointed out 
because they were ell ebsorbed by Chin* (do you remember that?) they are absorbed, 
so that there we* no change in the solrit of China, whareaa tha aairlt of R-uco, say. 
between early Roma and Roma of tha first century, had changed very radically. 

Student: And that raises, I think, a question because in the beginning of t*. 
Introduction he said something about the feet that s nation cannot dla s violent 
death, you know, by ihnasibonor simply someone taking over* unless it has iilreactn 
died s natural death--!.*., somehow a death of the solrit. Which somehow sneus to h 
contradicted by, you know, the tradition that Chins will be invaded and sort of die 
a violent death: the spirit eoosnow... 


Strauss: Ja, but Hegel could sty thst this kind of eternity is, in a way, a 
kind of death, you know, tbo absence of change and so on. Yes. On sags 144 in the 
second paragraph when he discusses tha ooliticsl life of the Hindus. 

Reader: "With regard to the political Ufa of tha Indians, w# must first 
consider the advance it ■'resents in contrast with China. In China there prevailed 
au equality at! th*~ii;Jividuals composing the Empire; consequently, all govern 

meat was absorbed in its centtv, the Emosror, ao thet individual members could not 
attain to indspsndrnc* end subjective freedom. The next degree in advance... 


Streuas: You sec this is th* answer to your question .why India is more ad¬ 
vanced than China or suoerior to Chine. Here they all are squally the children o. 
the Emperor; that is not so in India. In India thcr* is s certain independence on 
the part of the subjects, and ha will explain that in the sequel. Yes? 

Student: My idea is maybe we shouldn't t*! « th* ides of th* spirit moving, 
a super spirit, more or less, moving through ths various stages of history. 


Strauss: llo, that is true only from a e»ic*in moment on, from whun ;e come f 
We-itetn nations, that is to siy to Greece, -hat there is such s movement, i,: .'tn« 
words, that Rom* comes after Greece, Christianity cooes after Rcrte, t^ur. . i 
An analysis of Christianity or an analysis of Roma would show that ? ”-' 

script --ja?--whereas (postscript historically) this is not meant in the 
historical sense. Yes? 

Student: I wondered if in principle means the fact that one culture 
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et the same tine "Chet one superior to the other—-in other words, further development 
of the solrIt--would not suggest In prlnciole the possibility thst nirit only resllz 
could orotect Itself In sn nree where It did not have e historical development thst 
gernlnetes In the past—In other words that history isn't absolutely in principle 
necessary to the realisation of Spirit. It only happens to.... 

Strauss: Then history wouldn't be rational; if it only hss happened to have 
happened. Where Is necessity? But no* that Hexel would eav chat the coexistence of 
India and China imply no serious attempt on either elds to conquer the ocher and is 
of the essence of China and India, ^whereas --he subjugation, say, of tha Hcdear. and 
Assyrian Empires by Persia has to do something with the Persian principle which made 
It possible to conquer and to Integrate and the aaoe, cf course, was a?sc true of 
Greece and Rome. Yes. Where were we now? Continue ?V.jse. 

. Reader: 'The next degree in advance of this unity is difference, maintaining 
Its independence against the all-subduing power of uni^y. An organic life requires ■ 
the first place one soul, and in the second oiace, a divergence into differences, 
which become organic members and in their several offices develoo- i th«wselves to a 
complete system; in such a way, however, that their activity reconstitutes that one 
soul. This freedom of seoaration is wanting in..." 

Strauss: "of particularization.."yes. 

Reader: "...freedom of particularization Is wanting in China. The ceficier, 
la that diversities cannot attain to Independent existence. 7n this respect, the 
essential advanca is made in India, viz: that independent members ramify from the 
unity of desootic power. Yet the distinctions which these imply ere referred to Nett 

Strauss: The "relapse into nature" would be e better translation. 

Reader: "...relaosa into nature. Instead of stimulating the activity of a 
soul as their center of union end spontaneously realizing that soul, as is the case 
in organic life, they petrify and become rigid end by their etereotyoed character 
condemn the Indian people to the most degrading spiritual serfdom. The distinctions 
In question are the castes. In every rational state there ere distinctions which mu* 
ranifast themselves. Individuals must arrive at subjective freedom and in doing so, 
give an objective form to the*# diversities. But Indian culture has not attainad no 
a racognltion of freedom aid loward morality; the distinctions which prevail are onl; 
those of occupations end civil conditions." 

Strauss: Ja, let us leave it here for the moment. Is the point, the funda¬ 
mental point of the difference between Chine end Indie clear, as Hegel sees it? 
Articulation is necessary. There Is no articulation In the mass of subjects, even r. 
kindly treated subjects, of children, opposed to the single emperor. There must be 
an articulation within the people. Such articulation we find in India, hut it is 
a very imperfect articulation, because articulation tabes the form of casts*. And 
caste means--whet ia wrong with the caste system from Hegel's point of viev? Hegel 
makes a distinction later on between castes end estates. Either In the medieval sen* 
or in ths sense in which one could still spea!; ii. the nineteenth century id' vfCates, 
set merely in the political but also in the social sense of the term. What lr- i.rong 
with the caste system according to Hegel? 

Student: The individual is absolutely fixed in the caste; there's no, except 
es au exception, there is no way one man can pass from one caste to another. 
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Strauss: Yes, and estate la noc th* baac tranaladon of tha German word 
St fade . For axanla, a German vould say "th* aatata" of a physician, of a lawyer, r 
of an artlaan or whatever It way ha; where yon vould probably toy "orofs.sion." 

In Canaan It haa a aoaewteat broader weaning. So of eouraa If on* la a nhsylclon 
or a lawyer that depend* oo hit choice, at least formally. Whether you belong to 
this or that cast* doe* not deoend on your choice, bet entirely on birth. Coed. 

Vow what about tha aedleval ayataia, th* ayatew, they are not east is or 

eatat*a,but ware thane estate* not literally? 

Student: (Inaudible) 

Serauaa: .Ta, but that la not what H«gel regard* an decisive. Tea? 

Student* Well, It wasn't ao much your being the sea of the baron, but you 
had to be educated a* a baron, to think, you hed to play the part... 

Strauaa: That la not decisive, the ainple difference. 

Student: The fundamental humanity of all caataa in aedleval time*. 

Straus*: But what lc the aioola empirical oroof of that? 

Student: Religion? 

Strauaa: Ja, aura, tha aioiplc serf's eon could enter * monastery :od then. 
In ocher words, he could belong to the highost estate; whereas In India no cue cool, 
become a tfrahmin uoder any conditions. So tnia, ad Hegel sees In tola fa?t, in 
this freedow of entering the spiritual state Che foreshadowing the modern freedom 
of choosing estate entirely. Tea? 

Student: What about the objection rnisdd In tha paper about the subjective 
choice involved la the theory or Idea of reincarnation? 

Strausa: We come to that later, ve come to that. That's a very import™*: 
question. Put flrat of all, regarding tha estates, the articulation of a society, 
this is in c uf.y anti-dexoergtle because it means Inequality. On paje 145, line 
17 from bottrc, if you can count quickly. 

(change tepee) 

Strauaa: ...all ere equal before the and such « diatinetioj Implies u 
certain inequality, and so on. Bow does Hc^cl answer that? 

Reader: "But equality in civil Ufa la something absolutely impossible* 
for indiviu'*al distinct!of sex end age will always assart theasslvas; end even 
If an equal share in the government la accorded to all citizen*, women ard children 
arc immediately passed by, and remain excluded." 

Strauaa: Ja, that is to eay, the objecttun regarding wtnvsa has been hao-tly 
disposed if in the meantime, even in Franc--, and the children, that la I thick * 
matter of the future. I remember thet profound remark of General Eisenhower when 
hs was President: If the man la old enough to carry arm*, ha ia old enoujju to vnre. 
Which ia I think, doesn't go to the root of the question. Tea? 

Student: A few years ego a study was done here In the Soclolory i*convtmant 
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Strauss: Of that? 

Studont: Of first and teesod-graders. 

Strauss: Ths. 1 non. In other words, why sot extend ths voting aga to infs 
and at tha naxt stage, of rats. If rats can solve problem, na va have learned, and 
sometimes wore difficult than that of voting, why not? Yes, aura. Tee, go on. 

header: "Tha distinction between sov.'*?ty and vicheo, tha Influence of shill 
and talent, can be aa little ignored—utterly rsfu£±ng those abstract assertions. 

But while this principle lead* as to pvt irpvjith variety of ■sccuoationa, cud -Jtatinr. 
tloa of tha elaaass to which they are automated, wa ara net bare in Indie by the 
peculiar circumstance that tha individual belongs te aoch a class essentially by 
birth, end Is bound to it fee life. All ths concrete vitality that mikes Its 
appearance slnlts back into death. 1 " 

Strauss: Tea, and in death ha bs c oas s fossilised• It-has no...the sound 
principle thet avaryona should baas the ccea oatlon for which be is fitted an! which 
ha likaa is raalhcad by a blind assignment. This loads however to a .difficulty 
which is taken up on paisa 147, whase Sepal says, Uns 4, tbst these diffsruacss... 

leader: "But tbst those diet! ne t Iona ore hers tttrlbwt^i to nature, is a 
necessary result of ths idss :Aich the Bast aabodiM. for w h i l a tha individual ougt 
properly to be aapowarsd to choose bis occupation, la the last, on the coatary, 
internal subjectivity is not yat recognised aa independent; end if distinctions obtr . 
thsmsalvca, their recognition is accompanied by tha belief that tha individual does 
not choose his particular position for hlasslf, but receives it frem nature. 1 " 

Strauss: Js, you sac tha cnanectfsa batman this defect sod tha abuencc of 
of mau. Good. New, hut there is another difficulty la the actual, 
in tha sentence after the nest, "Plato in bis Icoublic. .." 

Roade.: "Plcto In hie Bepthlic, aswigna tha srr^ngaasnt In different c1h««- 
with a view to various occupations, to ths choice of tha governing body. 5 mi» there 
fora, a coral, a sc 1 ritual wsr is tha ar b i ter. 3a I n d i a , nature is this governin' 
power." 


Strauss: Wall* is there not somtfhlng cci deeding la ohat Uegal says ^out 
Plato, and so I think * vary characteristically cdslesdlug mmasrlc? Wist is the 
dlffaranco between Plato’s sy«tam uln tha g aoubllc and tbs Ionian caste system? 

Student: The Indian casta system has nothing to do with merit, objective oex 

Strauss: Ja, but is Plato this la nlso not so quits dear. Hr. _f 

Student: Its recognises ths possibility (hat a go ld en child could be born t: 
bronze or parents. 

Strauss: So, In other -aorta, tha individual-..what Eegcl does not say is 
that according to Plato tha classes ara distinguished according to nature, just ua 
invlndia, but in a different way. Tha individuals arc picked, wholly recartless of 
what their birth u', their parents are. Yes? 
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Student: (inaudible) fundamental distinction? 

Strauss: Mo, I’m sorry, thet Hegel Is silent about Plato’s reference eo 
neture: this Is, I think, quite chsrecterlstlc. Yes? 

Student- He Is elso seems to be silent about the feet thet Plato la talking 
about that a men should do what he Is best suited for In this life, and the Indian 
Is to do the b-ast you can end your next life will be better otf, and thare s no 
worry about the ©resent life. 

Strauss: Yes, In a way that Is what he means when he says the highest Is 
destruction or death In India. He says It on page 148 In the first oaragraph. How 
let ue turn to, let us read this paragraph on page lAw. "Each caste... 

Reader: "...has Its especial duties and rights. Duties and rights, therefor* 
are not recognized as oertalnlng to mankind generally, .'."r ss utota os a — 


cri'-e. 




Strauss- -'No, "to man as men." Thera ere no rights and duties cf man. 

There are none because they differ from class to clast; there Is nothing in common. T 

Reader- "...but as those of a ©articular caste. Whi*!a we say "Bravery Is a 
virtue," the Hindus say, on the contrary, "Bravery Is the virtue of the Xchatryea. 
Humanity generally, human duty and human faellng do noi. manifest thetas a Ive*, we fit*. 

tfactions and over this petrifaction a caorlcicus destiny holds Mor ...ity and 

human dignity art unknown; avii passions have their full awing: the Soirit wanenrs 1. 
the dream-world, end the highest state Is annihilation. 

Strauss: "Destruction." What this means we will see In the sequel. Row 
at the beginning of the next paragraph, he ways end this wai most nro^rly 
in the oa©sr, the key to this whole Indian ayatem, es wail as to any other 1 

religion. And while Hegel knows some of the, aay, of ” 

which are of imoortance, he regards them not, he does not regard tbe,D ** “J* ** 

’ ey la religion, and not tha relations of production, why...what is beyind 
difference bet ©sen Esgel and Marx? What Is tha Marxian argument, the aimoU Mar-lrn 
argument, why the relations of ©reduction are the* key? Yes? 

Student: Well, man basically, first has to orovide for his 
his physical needs, sod in doing so, whatever relations, certain relations grow up 
immediately; they develop from the moat beale neoda and they structure averyt 3 

Strauss: In other words, the most urgent la ultimately the key. And J°° d * J 
obviously mors urgent for mere survival than any orofound thougnts. Very good. And 
how la..how could cne say Hegel explains that? 

Student: Well, simply that man Is determined by whet he thinks as b «* n * 
basic thing In the sense of the most urgent, but what one thinks about as .he most 
Important thing; and this gives you the key to the... 

Strauss: So tha highest. So In the one case, the most urgent; In the «thor, 
r*e, the highest. So one could say Marx winariay “* l), t * 

i.e.-dy being-Ja?-the bodily needs, end Hegel as cue deferential man. rhi* 
i sf»ue. And I think the details whera Marx or Hegel give r „ r rcct 

in different cases are much less interesting because they \. hilC ri£U 

than this fundamental Issue. This Is indeed e crucial question. Now vita 
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can Regel tey the highest Is destruction for the Hindu? Well, he nekes this clear on 
page 148 In the trensletlon, In the center of the second paragraph. 

leader; "The highest..." 

Strauss: No, when he says "the abstract unity." 

Reader: "Abstract unity with Cod Is realized in this abstraction from 
humanity." 

Strauss: What It literally U: "destruction Is the disappearance, as It were 
of everything, " Including even God, complete abnegation of oneself, and not love 
God with all their heart and all their soul, where the being of the individual Is 
maintained, but the destruction. And then he gives a very vivid expression, and 
this was a question which was alluded to by some of you earlier regarding the caste 
system: the Justification of the caste system. How on page 149, toward the end of 
the first paragraph, when he speaks of Englishmen... 

Reader: "present at an act of this kind, say that in half an hour the blood * 
streamed forth from every part of the devotee's body; he was taken down and presently 
died. If this trial is also surmounted, the aaoirant Is finally burled aLive, that i 
put into the gorund in an uoright position and quice covered over with soil; after 
three hours and three-qvartars he is drawn out, and if he lives, he is suiwosei to 
ha*»e at last attained the spiritual cover of c Brahmin." 

Strauss: Now what is the point here, which he also makes clear on oego 151, 
when he describes the day of the Brahmin. 'Tie business of the Brahmins consists 
chiefly in the reading of the Vedas," Ja? Fags 151. 

Reader: "He has also to read in the Vedas, in various ways: each word 
separately, or doubling them alternately, or backwards. He may not look to the sun.. 
Oh, it*s at the bottom of 153; he soys, "The employment of the Brahmins comists ori 
clpally in tfaa reading of the Vedes: they only hava a right to read them. Were a 
Sudra to read tht Vedas, or to hoar tham raad, he would be severly ounished, ana 
burning oil must be poured into his ears." 

Strauss: Go on. 

Reader: 'Tie external observances binding on the Brahtainc:.are prodigiously 
numerous, and tho Lews of Menu treat of them ea the most essential oart of duty. Th* 
Brahmin must rest on one particular foot in rising, than wash in a river; his aair a., 
nails must be cuttin neat ccurves, hie whole body purified, hit garments white- in 
his hand must ba a staff of a specified kind; in his ears a golden earring. If the 
Brahmin meats a man of an inferior caste, he must turn bach and purify himself. K« 
has also to read-in the Vedas, In various ways: each word separately, or uoubling 
them alternately, or backwards. He may not look to the tun when rising or setting, 
or when overcast by clculs or reflected In the water. He is forbidden to atei over 
a rope to which a calf ia fastened, or to go out when it rains. He may not loo.-, at 
hU wife wheu she eats, oncosts, gaoes, or is quietly seated." 

Strauss: And so on, and so on. Well. Good. Well, what Hegel describes here 
are the innumerable burdens cn the Brahmins, and he explain* later that all these 
burdens are absent from the lower castes, especially the lowest. Hegel coesn t S"»e.v 
rrl this t?ithout reason, I mean, not only in order to show how foolish this is becau e 
there is no solid ground for tham—not only that—but he has something deeper in 
mind, it seems to me. In a word....yea? 
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Student: Thia earlier passage you read about a man baeomlng a Brahmin la 
la a aanaa a qualification In tha eaata system.... 

Strauaa: Yea, I read It that way. But you see, the difficulties are Immense! 
Good. Now what Hegel has In mind, I believe, is this: might Is not right, might la 
never sufficient, or to use our present-day jargon. Ideologies require a justlficatle 
because man has a aansa of right, or I'm sorry, I misstated that. Idaologics are 
needed; are needed, because men have a sense of right. Even the Nasi'a racial doctrlr 
must ultimately be understood with this view In. mind. No rights without: duties. 
Unreasonable rights, as in the case of tha "rahmin*:, are of course based on un¬ 
reasonable duties; but there Is no possibility of any rights without duties. Ha 
explains later on, for example on page 152, tLe second paragraph somewhere, when ha 
speaks—ja, of the Interest rstss. 

Reader: "Although In the case of a Warrior, tha rata of Interest may be as 
high as three per cent, In that of a Valaya four oar cant, a Brahmin Is never 
required to pay more than two percent." 

Strauss: Ja. So you see, so In other words, it Is wonderful to be m 
B rahmin, surely good, but again the price which one has to say for being a Brahmin. 

If there ware only advantages. If thay wars not deserved advantages, tha ceece cyst a 
would break down. Of course it la sufficient that It la desarvad in the view of 
those subject to them; I mean, on the bar is, and I believe this Is the answer to you. 
question regarding thair farmer lives—you knew that whether a mm balcnga to this 
casta or that la due to his actual former Ufa; that means that the caste r/scem Is 
just. 


Student: Yes, exactly, from tha Hindu point of view. 

Strauaa: No, but I mean, this doctrine, this Ideology, Is the justification 
of tha casta system in tha Sanaa that It shows if Z la a Brahmin, ha deserves to be 
a Brahmin, and If ha belongs to tha Chandala, he deserves to be a Chandala. 
need that; I mean, it la not a mere aopessement of the subject races that they be Ob'. 
It Is much more than that. Ja. On page 153, line 6 from bottom. 

Header* "Thus every casts has its own duties; the lower the caste, the less 
it up a to observe." 

Strauss: Yes. You see. In other words, the number of duties increase with 
the Indeed that la true regarding property: Brahmins have tha advantage, 

they don't pay any taxes. Bow It Is of course very easy to seoarats out these 
economic advantages and say, wall, that la the meaning of the whole religious system 
but that's of course, while appealing to a certain nastiness or cynicism, you know 
it is of course by no means evident, by no means evident. But today tha inclination 
to do that is of course v «:.*7 great. 

R: Could one draw something from tha fact that the English first tried the 
Sudras, because they had fewer of those unreasonable dutlf.*i, but the Sudrae turned 
out cot to be militarily useful, so tha English vara forced to use tha K.:Ujtrly*4, 
whose distinction from tha Sudras is in teras of obligations of a ceremonial nature, 
yet these certain obligations are bound up with real military usefulness, as It so 
strangely haopens - 

Strauss: Yes, but the questions with which we are always confronted In 
such a system: should one, to take the most obvious, what we esn teas3 immediately ' 
is of course is chat it is good not to pay taxes and it is good to nerhaos to nay 
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tha lowest Interest rata. Thaaa ara obvious advantagas. And of course it is vary 
good to be highly estaemed and res sec ted, regarded aa belonging to tue highest caste. 
So why not these things, these manifest advantages, high social position plus econoerf 
advantages, regard this as the hey to the whole thing that seems to explain most of 
it. S f»d these fancy things which we do not understand, the theories you -now, 
retarding God and so on and also the wholly unintelligible, the ceremonial, why not 
regard this as mere ooium for the peoole? It is very olauslble. But the quartion 
is whether this ia wise, whether this is true. And this cannot be •ettlod only on 
the ground that this one segment, the economic segment, is immediately iciteiUsisie 
to ea, whereas the other is net—that is obviously & merely subjective and external 
distinction which has no basis in the-subject natter. Well, then-he cowa on psge 
154 to religion. Aid I think ve should discuss this coherently next time. Is there 

any...yes? 

Student: On the difficulty with reincarnation, wouldn't the Indian say that 
hi* station in life is deterained by merit? and in that respect it is similar to tha 
guropaan estates? 


Strauss: 7as, but atlll tha point is only that this la not evident— Js? 

I meen, we mey aay that if he le now e Brahmin, he hes lived very well in bis pro- 
evading lift, and if he la new a Chanda la, he has behaved very badly in hie xorkx 1- 
but he doesn't know that, add we do not know it. Whereas in tha rational state, a 
awn'a belonging to an aetata would ba dm to taowabla Sects: * nan went throu£ 
college and medical school and so on, and so cn; and therefora he ia a physician. 

And because he made soma oarticularly important medical observations, ha is very 
famous. Thaaa are knowabla thinge, but what has haeoanad between tha previous 
incarnation and tha present one la not knowabla, ia only supposed. 


Student: But he aeean to understand better than we that they don t under¬ 
stand themselves at all. I mean, whan he says that thay rafar to thaaa diatinctioiu 

to natura.... 

Strauss: Ho, aura, that ia trua. I maan, this would ba tha moat eimpla 
objection on tha oart of tha oreaent-day histories, that Hegel doesn t ts-..e t 
historlen'c duty to understand thaaa paopla aa they undarstand themselves - 
obviously not—but this vuuld'hot necessarily make hia points, hit chief points 
with which he is conceded, irrelevant, bacausa a closer and mors aMct 

could very wall interpret this axactly tha asms. But I ezrvo with that, I J*-. 

one should study. Hell. So we'll meat again next Tuesday. 




- v -»^ but r not quite succeeded in 

th£ y °S* You r8fer t0 a fundaaontal difficult? a? 

“®2*nninj end then you try to state it tt ths a l.i 

® iddl * you gave an argument which I do not 

into^ouMtifl^iS noa * 1 } tl H 1 ! ar * un * n ‘ fc which seemed to call* 
into question the rationality of history. 

Student* The inevitability of history which is the rationality 

Strauss* But let us first take the main point. There is no 
Asla “ ** Ch Ana and India. And if they had b«en 

S°2i a f;ji?^; r *ry ld h u ve cooe *** d * v «iopment. But“i e t 

iJ * f Africa where pie same thing would be true 

in a different way. But is this variety for us as behcldors 

' J '* rund »“«>^ lnad.ju.cy of the non- 

Si 8 i !?ii rely different ways of living - disregarding 

™il £hi*oh be J Wtton Buddhism and Hinduism - S 

wsn# which is the truly human way of life? 

?Lf np } ica ? ion * ***• Negroes the Chinese and the Hindus sav.*' 
;mjis is the good life." I once talked to a Hindu abSut 

25* d 5ff ma w Whleh la ordina rily translated as 
thi3 has a much broader meaning I learned. 

dh£iJi? a *1™ ao ®' bhin ‘? li: «« a way. There is a way of 
4 way of life, and also of course a way of man. 

is » naturally, the Hindu religion. All 
others are barbarians in one way or another. 

Si wa y®» pisn, claim to be the true way of life and. 

therefore # they lores the beholder beyond that variety. 

J t ». 1, w cha f ac i crifctift ^ theM societies that only the* 

iS f S? cad 1111:0 411(1 not ths Hindusor Negroes 

themselves. The reason is that th^re cannot be beholders 
there. Why can there not be beholders? Why can there 

p ®o Ple if China and India (of course we are speaking 
of pre-modem times) or in Africa who behold it? * * 

+*S d ?5! t, -» 5 8Causa they have the misfortune of living before 
the absolute moment. 

Strauss* No. No. 

Student 2* Because nobody has told them about there being 
a different way. Unless a group of travellers corns ... 

Strauss* Yes, it has to do with travellers, but a certain 
*~ <ld 2 f traveli ® r * Not the kind of travellers who have run 
away from home because they have committed murder or who 
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want to engage in trade, tut travellers who want to 
do what? 


Student! To reform them. 

Strauss* No* 

Student* - (inaudible) 

Strauss* Yes. Like Herodotus, D’d you went to say something? 

Student* I was going to blame ; s on o Himalayas and the 
Red Sea* 

Strauss* No, These are for Hegel necesaary* but not suf¬ 
ficient conditions,. 


So let us say, "No awakening of the questioning mind." In 
Kegel's wordsi "Subjectivity is 'tominant." And Hegel's 
contention is that since the awakened subjectivity is 
necessarily leter than the dormant subjectivity* not only 
in individuals (we all know that we have to be babied before 
we are awake to th* world), but also for the human race as 
a whole* ' Therefore, there must have been a long stretch 
of nations and cultures - raxner a long utretch of time in 
which there was no possibility of such beholders. 

The other point is that the awakening of subjectivity is 
preceded first of all by simple barbarism* That goes 
without saying. But by mors than that. There can be 
culture as distinguished from barbarism. There must be 
culture within which individuality is not yet possible. 

I read yesterday to my lecture the speech of Zarathustre 
on One Thousand and One Goals where Nie czsche says that 
primarily nations only were creators of what would be 
called value systems and that the individual as creator 
is a very late creation. This ic in fundamental agreement 
with what Hegel fayc - 

So there had to be cultures. Ther? had tc be objactivations - 
religi ons, states, etc. - within which individuality was 
as yet impossible. 

The Chinese or Hindus could not possibly raise the questions 
which Hegel raises. Therefore, the question of which of the 
two Is prior and which is the second could not arise for 
them. Cnly from a reasonable point of view which could 
not develop there could this question be raised. 

Student* This is not my point. 

Strauss* What is your point? 
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Student! When you compare the histories of the peoples of 
the world with individual life* there is in the individual 

continuity is lacking as between 
3n< ^‘ ^est. The West somehow starts out - 
wel.>. ..here may somehow have been culture before history* 
too. But what I meant to say is that the possibility that 
spirit can alienate itself under lesc* than prohibitive 
conditions as in the Arctic, or in Africa or in *aia - tMs 
same co»uld not’ have been possible in the Vest v::less 
the idea aiready accounted for chi-, in that it developed 
that kind of nature ... 

Strauss* Alright. These were conditions. But the most 
important condition is that Europe cam.- into being on the 
basis of Western Asia, including Egypt- Only on the basis 
of the Persian and Idle Egyptian Empire was it possible 
as a response to i*. 


But - think that you mage a mis tele in the way in which you 
use The word "continuity." Continuity and discontinuity 
do not exclude each other in the wav in which you pre¬ 
suppose that they dc. * 

Let us start from very simple examples. Someone is sick 
and gets sicker and sicker and di^u. Continuity, And 
wen he is dead, and at this moment - discontinuity, 
whereaas formerly he was defseti/ely alive being sick, he 
is now something qualitatively different. That is wiiat 
Hegel means when he speaks of the change from quantity 
into quality which is familiar to everyone of you from 
Marx’s propaganda if not from himself - I mean Ilegel. 

So continuity and discontinuity do not exclude each other. 

There are continuities which are discontinuities. Think of 
the freezing of water. Small temperature changes. One 
centigrade and then another and another, and with one more 
you have ice. Sc this is no problem for Hegel, There is 
at a cer tain a- >me..it by the mere additive quantitative 
changes something new which can no longer be understood 
in tonus of the old. So that you have even to reinterpret 
the quantitative change as a prep:u*tion for the new. 

And that is no longer a merely quantitative c.iange. Yes? 

Student* Does it not seem strange, though, that there should 
oe an element of chance at the beginning of a necessary 
process? 


Straussi What is chance here? 

Studenti There is an element of chance that the Western 
spirit began this development wleveas the As'an spirit didn't. 

Straussi But it couln't. There could not be a rational 
state, as Hegej. calls it, without a preparation. Man at 
the beg:.nning was wholly incapable of a national state. 



Because he was not capable of reasoning. He could not 
distinguish between the good and the anti-West as you might 
oall it. Now if this is so there must have been complete 
unreason at the beginning) of course unreason of a being 
that was potentially rational. But in a state of fully' 
dormant reason. 

Furthermore) it was necessary that there be rational order ( 
let us just say order ( cocial order incompatible with the 
awakening of the individual and thtin the neat stage was 
the development of orders in which the Individuals could 
imperfectly develop, 3et ns say Jreece. And then, finally, 
the order in which it was possible for tiia individual to 
fully develop and be confronted by an- objectively rational, 
order, an order where awake individuals are subject to 
laws while knowing them to be rational in principle. Do you 
see that? Only if there could be a perfect beginning would 
Hegel be wrong. Otneswioe, something of this kind must be 
said. 

Hegel*s whole philosophy is based on that. In Biblical 
terms, "the creation of nen-man precedes the creation of 
man.” Therefore, there must be nature before there is man. 
But men at the beginning must be as close to Nature as man 
ean possibly be. That is, his racoon dus. be absolutely 
dormant just as reason is more than dormant in stones, 
trees and animals. 

Studenti ... if you look at the Western world now you 
can trace it back step by step saying that there could not 
have been have been a Greece if there had not been an Egypt 
and not Egypt if there had not been Persia. So it con be 
traced back to Persia. Now, the problem is that if you 
say that there could not have been a Persia unless there 
had been an India or a China before, you are faced with a 
problem because Persia, apparently, developed out of a 
stock of people who were in a primitive condition and had 
no knowledge of India or China. 

Straussi That is the way in which Hegel understood it. 

But what does Hegel mean? He says that if we go back in 
a strictly remembering manner, what we have ;.n our treditio - *, 
we would still be driven back to Persia and Egypt and also 
to Judea. This is a minor difficulty for Hegel. 

But then we understand the principle of Persia and then 
we see that this is already something very high compared 
with the state of Nature. Eoes this not ixpl$ by negating it, 
earlier stages. . And these earlier ptages ws find, as a 
matter cf fact, in India and China. That is, I think, what 
he means. 

Students There is a big difference, though, because India 
and China are there as a matter of fact, but had they not 
been there ... In other words a knowledge cf India and 
China wasn't necessary for the development of Persia, but 
the knowledge of Persia was necessary to the development of 
Greece. 
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Strauss i That has to do with a hitter development. The 
Persians were capable of having on empire which did not 
absorb the conquered nations, did not Fersianize them 
as China Sinofied the conquerors* You sec, this presupposes 
already a qualitative difference* This is the way in which 
Hegel argued. And Hegel would 3 ay, "You say that it is 
a mere accident that there is China and India* but I just 
proved to you that it is no accident because the principle 
of Persia is complex and implies the negation of earlier 
principles. This I know still from l^gic. I look around 
and see that these principles are, in .r>ct, embodied in 
China and in India and now you ;,.*y that it is an accident 
after I have proven to you tha* it is re^scnaLle." 

Student 2i May I drt».w a distinction fM* Mr. ? In our 

own tradition we ha/o the doctrine of the Great Chair, of 
Being which, in particular, induces such things as angels 
between man and God, things which are logically necessary 
and so, in the fullness of tine cr whatever, these come to 
be* Now man need not necessarily communicate with God through 
the angels, it is merely that there are angels as well :<-3 
men. It is another possibility to La provided for* So the 
things which necessarily exist here r.re not necessarily a 
chain of cause and effect, but just a chain of being, but 
everything that can happen h^ppsr.r. 

t 

Straussi You mean that Kegel's argument would be logically 
equivalent to a proof of the existence of angels. But how 
would Hegel apply this to India end China. You cannot 
prove to me empirically the existence of angels, but I can 
prove to you empirically tha existence of Indian children. 

So that is not so simple. Yes? 

Student It I'm not sure that I quite understood. Is is the 
case that India and China are, so to speak, previous states 
(inaudible) fortuitously frozen in time. 

Straussi Not fortuitously. That is what Hegel says. 

These are forms of society which were .-to uue present-day 
jargon-necessarily started and could not possibly change. 

The only end which they could find would be subjugation by 
& dynamic culture of universal!at claim - th*< Vest. 

Student! But in them we also see what the primary state in 
Persia would have been like before development began? 

Straussi That would have been an uninteresting thing 
except for tha moment that the spirit awoke there. 

Students Vhat I am spying is, "The moment before the spirit 
awoke, is that what China was like?" 

Straussi No. No. This is something which Hegel doesn't 
explain very much, but it is something like a pre-historic 
life - the formation of tribes. Cf course, there is a 
certain difficulty about that because he should have said 
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something about it. But Hegel would probably say that there 
is no distinctive principle there, whereas in Africa you 
have a distinctive principle however low it may be. It is 
still a principle. The same is* of course, true in China 
and India. 

Well, I an not a Hegelian and I do not believe that one can 
say that history is rational. >But, c:i the other hand, one 
oust not underestimate the immense intellectual power which 
was Kegel's and by virtue of which he brought to light .zzr.y 
very interesting things, The nprotaclity that this should 
all be rational - that dcubx w’-j.uh you are expressing I 
understand very well. 

Student* But do we, then, rest at the point that Zarathustra 
and his complex principle emerge not upon an immediate 
support in causing structure of simple principles, but 
there was a jump from tribal with no principles all the 
way up to . • • 

Straussi 7e3. And only we, the beholders, can see that it 
marks the progress beyond India and China. The fundamental 
question, again, is "Why were there no beholders there? 1 ' 

And to that Kegel has a very good answer. There couldn't 
be beholders because that require- the development of 
individuals. 

Student! How could the central principle of the Orient 
reappear.in Persia if the absolute idea works itself out 
in history and is not conscious of itself? 

Straussi Of course it is not conscious. Consciousness 
would presuppose the beholder, the subject, the individual. 

Let me use the word "emancipated." The emancipated man 
who can Iock in wonder. And that is, of course, in the 
clearest case Greece. Mr. ? 

Student: To ;:ay that there cannot be any beholders in these t 
times because the spirit has not yet awakened seems to be 
saying that there cannot be any beholders because there are 
not any beholders. 

Strauss t It means that what we take for granted is the 
fact that there are, to use the simplest ' expression, 
scientific men. But man as man is not scientific end it 
required an enormous labor, as Hegel says, of the spirit 
until there could be scientific men. And this, as a matter 
of fact, happens in Greece and Kegel must how, of cours?, 
how it happened, the connection between the emergence of 
science in Greece and this particular pantheon - Zeus, 

Hera, etc. compared with the pavttheon that you find in 
Egypt and elsewhere. What is the connection between the 
Olympian‘gods which are as much products of the human 
imagination a3 those of Egypt - nevertheless, how cone 
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worshipping the Olympian gods produced science 
and philosophy. I think that that is still a necessary 
question. 


Student* But couldn’t an answer to that be that, as Hegel 
indicated, science presupposes a certain rejection of authority. 
He has spoken of it in terms of (Inaudible) 

The political analogy would seem to be merely that there 
successful rebels. There were no successful 
political rebels. 


Strauss* But Hegel would say, "Was this an accident? Were 
not the cards stacked against ruiy rebels unless they would 
exactly what the prince did - slitting throats and then 
someone else comes to the throne and d-;sa exactly the same 
thing?" Where is the interest in the spirit in such idiotic 
repetitions of h um a n ity? But in Greece it was possible to 
get rid of tyrants - say, of the early kings. Why is this? 
How is this connected with Zeua and Hera? Just as the 
emergence of science. That is tl e last question for no?;. 


Student* What does Hegel answer to the argument (inaudible) 
. . . that the principles, the contradictions seem to have 
a force, a power in themselves which is greater than the 
whole of which they are the parts. 


Strauss * I believe that 1 understand your question and it 
is a very important question because one way in which Hegel 
presents.' his doctrine is exactly the actualization of a 
potentiality. Just as you have a germ, finally you have 
the disease. And to some extent history has this character 
according to Hegel. The full actualization of the potentiality. 

But this is also miaelading. Why is that so? There is some- 
•Jung true in that comparison. It Is an unconscious process. 

The actors have no inkling of the end. No inkling. Neither 
the Chinese nor the Persians nor the Greeks have any notion 
that what they did and produced was necessary in order to 
bring about tl.e raasonable state of the 19th century. That 
is true. 


But what is implied? So they do net know - the actors do 
not know - that is what he means in saying that the rules 
of reason rule individuals. (?) 

I do not know whether this will be of any immediate help. 

But if we start from that simple schema - teleological and 
. non teleological. The Hegelian doctrine is beth teleological - 
all towards the end - and non teleological. And this is, 

I think, the meaning of dialectic in Hegel's sense. That 
you do not know in any given stage (speaking now of dialectic 
as also used in his logic) ... if you view the ends and 
say that you want to arrive there and say, "How do I go about 
it?" that is not dialectic. You take each stage as it is, 
and as it presents itself without squinting at the end, 



and than ^ou are driven by looking at it and by penetrating 
it you are compelled to gc beyond that to a next stage } 
and ao on until you arrive at a stage where the whole i3 
completed. 

What was your question? 

Studenti In your example* the reasc .1 why the mind is driven 
from one stage to another is because there is also actually 
in our minds the realization. In ether wcrd«, with regard 
to the dialectics of our mind* uhere i.. already a realized 
ideal which forces us to move though the stages. But in 
a historical prccees, the absolute spirit isn*t realized 
so how can it bring about anything? 

Strauss •' This potentiality of man actualizes itself under 
favorable circumstances and in a certain manner. It is 
essential that in some of these actualizations» the actuali¬ 
zation will be a dead end* necessarily so. That it should 
not be a deadend. That it should not be a dead end and a 
possibility should exist for going beyond it - that is already 
a higher stage. That is also, (mother way of ansivering your 
question. This Is necessary that there should be ouch dead 
ends. And from Hegel*s point of view there are at least 
three of these - Africa, China an:' India. 

Studenti Isn't modern Europe a dead end? 

Strausst No. A live end because it is manifestly reasonable. 
The Chinese or the Hindus would be wholly unable to give a 
reasonable account of their order. Hegel, speaking from 
modern Europe, can give you a perfectly reasonable account 
even of hereditary monarchy and hereditary nobility and what 
have you. 

Now I will try to take up the whole question of Hegel's 
position which alght be of some help and make my answers 
a bit clearer* 

Let us return to the simplest and most obvious things. 

Hegel starts, of course, from his knowledge, his alleged 
knowledge of the reasonable state which is, cf course, 
understood in contradistinction to the more or less un¬ 
reasonable states in the immediate past - the feudal states - 
and Greece and so cn. But Hegel adds, naturally, that these 
more or less .unreasonable states, including China and India, 
are indispensable not only for the emergence of the reasonable 
state, but for the emergence of the conception of the 
reasonable state. People could not have understood and 
striven for che reasonable state in former J.mes. All this 
development was needed so that mui could become aware of 
what the reasonable state is. 

Let us contrast this with the classics. They would not 
speak of the reasonable state. They would speak of the 
city or the best polity which is according to Mature. 



Here ****** of course, the opposition with Kegel very clearly, 
w* could translate the expression "the state according to 

Nature* literally into Latin__, the 

natural state. For Hegel, as we know, the natural”*tate 
is a state of absolute barbarism, ^or the classics the 
natural state would be the state of perfection, if they 
would use that term. 

The classics also would say, and here there is an agreement 
with Hegel, that it is essential to realise chat the good 
is not the ancestral. It may happen in a given society 
the ancestral is good, but there is no necessity for that. 
There is a great variety of anoeetrals - of ancestral orders - 
and the classics saw that. But they did not make an attempt 
to arrange these ancestral orders in an order of a progressive 
kind. For example, Egypt has this rank and Persia that and 
s* * 1 *; Because they regarded these ancestral orders as 
infinite, as one would say. I mean, there is no principle 
of ordering them. To express it *.n en exaggerated manner, 
vagaries of the imagination, what follies arid crazy things 
human beings can hit on and you want us to 3 ee here a rational 
order. From the classical point cf view there is no possi ■ 

a philosophy of history. Cr if you want to stretch 
the expression, “philosophy of history,* you must say that 
the philosophy of history i3 reduced here to one simple 
proposition, confusion, confusion, confuaion. Always this. 

There is one great man who expressed :jiat, at least for 
readers who can read such books. Namaly, Xenophon's Greek 
It is the only book ir. the world which begins 
with the word "thereafter.* Have you ever heard such a crazy 
idea? I had heard once of a preacher who began his sermon 
with the word "but," which is much more easy to understand. 

But to begin a book with "thereafter. . The traditional 
explanation is that Xenophon's history is a continuation 
of Thucydides. At least that is the tradition, that Thu¬ 
cydides daughter after the death of her father (Inaudible) 

.And, st, Xenophon, at any rate, wrote a continuation 
of that and, tnercfu*e, it simply began with "thereafter," 
an expression which occurs many times within Thucydides 
naturally. Say, "in this summer tre people of X made this 
expedition and thereafter the people of Y did this." 

But the funny thing is that Xenophon begins, not after 
Thucydides, but*the first few pages are covered by Thucydides. 
This is a strange overlap. But the most strange thing is 
that the book ends with "thereafter." This could not be 
literally true. 

It is this. He describes the battle of . page 

362. Aid then he says that people have looked forward to 
that battle becaure Greece was J.-i a great confusion and they 
thought that if the war would be finished, then there will 
be order and everyone knows where he stands. The battle. 

Hie Spartans were defeated and after the battle there was 
as much confusion as before. In this connection the word 
"thereafter. * So the book may be said to begin with 


•thereafter" and ends with "thereafter." And this is a 
defensible philosophy of liistory surely worth considering. 
Shat is' what the classics fundamentally meant. They didn't 
deny that there are certain rhythms. For instance* there 
are states which emerge* which develop* have a peak* a 
decline and are destroyed. This happens. But this wouldn't 
do away with the fundamentals. There is always something 
wrong. 

And if you do not believe Xenophon* believe Shakespeare. 

,1 believe that it is in Henry YT . tbir*' part * the War of 
the Roses. That was confusion. ' 

Student* The Tempest. A tale told by an idiot full cf 
sound and fury. 

Strauss i That is something else. That is said by the 
mad KacBeth. 

But here Richard at the end of Ht-.ir y VI (inaudible) 

Everything is fine. The usurpation of the Lancasters 
And there aro some beautiful verroe which I unfortunately 
do not remember. All is over. These of you who have lived 
titrough a war and especially through an end of a war know 
this wonderful feeling. And there is only one little fly 
in the ointment and th&+ * -* Richard III. There is always 
such a Richard III. And wiat is the older view. There 
is no possibility of a final solution. And that is the 
fundamental difference. 

Therefore chance* which Hegel also recognises of course 
(that this man happened to be Alexander* the eon of Phillip 
who conquered the East and was not a man called Phillip* the 
son of Alexander - that is absolute chance. That goes with¬ 
out saying) but for the classics cfcsnce is controlling the 
whole thing. For Hegel the chance has its place only in 
a subordinate manner. 

Another point which Z should mention. Hegel speaks of dialec 
tic. That we know* but this goes back to Plato more th?n to 
any other individual. Here the difference is quite clear. 
Hegel's dialectic is very potent In history and in Hegel's 
understanding of it. Plato's dialectics has nothing whatever 
to do with history. Plato's use was* rather* this. Hen have 
opinions and I- am iiotn speaking now of opinions about un¬ 
interesting things* but opinions about important matters* 
authoritative opinions. For Plato all opinions presuppose 
intellect. A brute cannot have opinions. All opinions 
presuppose intelligence* more or less dormant intelligence* 
more or less awake. This is indicated by his doctrine of 
recollection which is a deliberate myth. The human souls 
are the only souls which have seen the ideas prior to birth 
and then they had to forget it. And without that men would 
not be men. And by virtue of that men have opinions which 
are dim**reflections of the ideas - distilled* distorted* 
soiled reflections of the ideas. 
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Therefore, whenever you take up any opinion and have a 
reasonably good mind, then you will see that this opinion 
do f* ”° t hold water just as Hegel says. And that it will 
^oint beyond itself. And it will point eventually to the 

So the only way to recover thin original sight or vision of 
the idea is dialectics* by looking at and examining opinions. 

This has no direct application to history* of course. In 
history* as it were* the way from oweopinion to higher 
opinion to full knowledge would take v_ace- mat is the 
peculiarity of Hegel, I though! that we should at least 
remind ourselves of these fundamental differences. 

. t 4 * 

We have not yet dis-.uased everything i- last time's assign¬ 
ment. Let us turn co page 154, bottom. 

Readeri "The view gi"*n of the relation of caste leads 
directly to the subject of rails?. ?n- For The claims of 
casts are, as already remarked* not merely secular* but 
essentially religious. The Brahmins, in their exacted 
dignity, are the very gods bodily present. In the Lav* 0 f 
Hanu* it is said, 'Let the King even in extreme necessity 
beware of exciting the Brahmins against him for they can 
destroy, him with their pow«r* they who creatafire, 3Un, 
moon* etc.' They are sc* ints neither of God ncr of his 
people ..." 

Strausst Of his community. Ha U3es the Christian expression 
in German, " . " - of his congregation. 

Reader* "... but are God himself to the other Castes - a 
position of things which constitutes the perverted character of 
the Hindu mind. The dreaming Unity of Spirit and nature, which 
involves a monstrous bewilderment in regard to all phenomena 
and relations, we have already recognized as the principle of 
the Hindu SpiriThe Hindu Mythology is therefore only a 
wild cxti*avagt-\ce of Fancy ..." 

Strauss* Ws can leave it at that. But did he not say. 

"But what is v.vcng with that?" Af u er all, here human beings 
are regarded ss gods. Is not the dignity of man racognized 
to some extent? Well, Hegel had said before on page 141 of 
your edition that they recognized also what kind of beings? 
Monkeys and cows and so on. So, in other words, it is not 
based on a sense of the dignity of man. The Brahmins are 
not gods oua the best men. This would be connected with the 
fact that tnsy do not have a clear grasp of the superhuman. 

That is what hs is now going to explain. Wl thout some 
awareness of the superhuman, man cannot hAve dignity as 
we have seen In the section on Africa. 

On page 155. 

Reader* "If you ask a Hindu whether he worships Idols* every 
one says "YesI* but to the question, "Do you worship the Surreme 
Being?" everyone answers, "No." * 
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Straussi Yes* That is ths point. So there is a highest 
bains* That they know or ore aware of it. But this is 
completely separate from the object of their worship. And 
that is the fundamental defect of nindu religion. And this 
is what they call Brahm. 

There is soma ground of everything including of the gods 
which is dimly divine, but there is no clarity regarding 
the relation of this ground of grounds indistinguishable 
from nothingness because of its indeterminacy. And because 
of the lack of connection, therefore the fundamental defects 
of the Hindu religion. 

There is one difficulty which I sensed again in listening 
to Mr. T s paper. B3d you not nave the feeling, 

Hr. . from time to time that from some points of 

view China seemed to be superior to India? How did you 
solve this difficulty? 

Studenti I didn’t solve it, nor Uo I sec that Hegel solved 
it. In the beginning of the section on China he refers 
briefly to the fact that Buddhism i* a factor in China, 
but the section on Buddhism follows s-fter the section on 
India. 

Strauss i I think that **ould say that India i3 charac¬ 
terised by both, tiie original Hindu religion and Buddhism. 

This combination is higher than China itself. Yes? 

Student 2 1 I thought that the reconciliation was that although 
China, in its good order, is for practical purposes more 
like good, sober Prussia than is India. 

Strauss t You mean an administrative paternalistic state? 

Studenti Yes. Good order. 

Straus3i But r&t^malistic. That is important. 

Students From the point of view of spirit developing itself^ 
it is undifferentiated in China an<* it has made a step, albeit 
a faltering misstep in India. 

Straussi Now let us look at page l6l. 

Readers "The proper basis of the State, the principle of free¬ 
dom is altogether absents there cannot therefore be any State 
in the true sense of the term. This is the first point to be 
observeds if Chinn may be regarded as nothing else but a State, 
Hindu political existence presents us with a people, but no State. 
Secondly, while v/e found a moral despotism in China, whatever 
may be called a relic of political life in India is a despotism 
without a principle, without any rule of morality and religion* 
for morality and religion (as far as the latter has a reference 
to human action) have as their indispensable condition and basis 
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. _ .. Min *- Tnditi thsnfort, tht most arbitrtry> 

*»• freedom of the it J full swing. China, Persia, 

wicked, degrading despotism has its *“J A >c#n# * of dMpo tien, 

®S«a5?5SSSia»n5 

India it is normal." 

. So this seems to show a clear superiority ;*.g* ina 

S?«l a S5S as- 

you observed, 

principle it seems* 

SMIM. But I battav. that thajpotat ^lch Mr.=£JK“ de 

S^e^ally SSur« of th. E^aror. 

But thar. 1. oor. to that. JrtMJgr— it «* •••- 
us turn to page 166 , second paragraph. 

Reader! "If than, in coneluaion. w. goj«~ gg,‘ «f eral 
aliall saa that China ”» c ton g ^ SSTaSd definite 
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5“'®?Sk3S ; " 

under s xanding, 

J that was not at its first apprehension 

Reader i » • • " on *. th U„„+ n -the verv opposite of what it 
perverted by the imagination to the very oppw»x«-« « 

presents to an intelligent consciousness. 

Straussi -R.Mon.hl.- ta th. aana.^of pr«aic _ 

£ to with sober. prosaic understanding of th. pot. 

Reader! -ta China 

S^JStaCtf «tattin“ whil. over all hover, th. patriarchal 


Kr r thJ n iat 2 r«*t e o?h?? , i , 'T h0 *i ik# * Father cares impartially 
COTtSrv /jBOn « the Hindus, on the 

SKStoBT'S^SS! 

toSSSi. '** }* *-tat»' Unity 

on. iversity in *ndia. Now let us see a hit further 

as the , HigSst C «ay*the i ah3tract^uM!j'" r f 1 ^ 2 nftli 3 3r * reverence 

. ocntemptlbly ^A-UnS 5 ?Sj!?SK 52 * 3*3 gTaSSK.. 

XS2£ 

sTe?^ 

“■* then ail i/“v^ S3 t*™** 

sSr"°I?r 3^2* 

And we have to do our bee '■ to ^ ^ 

iut££: ut1 ^ — * ^i-2iiSsr*snS*;^ssu 

Turn to page 168 , line 13. 

OhtoirdevrioM'iteiif^l^tJ 0 ™ °f spirit which characteric. 
lSh whili. SSLiif2? 1 * t0 * of secular national 

dep£nde!£S h ii2i VidUa J S *? m »° aition °* constant 

Dependence, religion also remains in a state of dependence." 

SSs fiH’% 

of^rirt't"iS t iS 2 l C SJi'S!? , S n * J rut 5 . of this alianatad fora 
5 2f+-i- is.* 1 ®!* 1 ?**• tta elec tion above the limitation 

into*theaoul.° f * xis " ane * at !“**> * the retarr. of conscicjsnes* 
Strauss• (Jo on -to the next paragraph* 

t3*Sf ^ elevation i. the concentra- ' 

undertheolaiie*? “ ust f irst present itaalf 

do™ C3ndit }ons. It is contained in the fundamental 

*£5*11 ?*!* ia the principle cf all things - 

that all proceeded from and returns to Nothingness." 

5h«? U uf* , Tha " t * s . S? e °* superiority. I repeat only 

abou± H wM ih S ? y iL With0 yw sayin « ®«ything about India or China 

??isibli h«LS?° W !£ g ; That 1x1 China th « highest is 
a visible heaven. The Hindus go beyond that. .They peer 


through heaven, as it were, and discover a spiritual (inaudible) 
nothin&iess as a ground of everything. And this is an act 
of liberation. In Hegel’s view the philosophic life 
has to begin with that nothingness, with the pure ether n 
he sometimes calls it. So ultimately the Hindus are superior. 
Transcending everything finite and determinate. Heaven, 
too, of course, is finite and determinate. Heaven is not 
the earth. That is sufficient proof .Z the finiteness of 
heaven. Therefore, the nonfinite io, to begin with, only 
the infinite, undefined. That which has no .distinction. 

And that is the beginning. This beginning is understood 
somehow by the Hindus. 

As he says on page 169, paragraph 2 ,."the abstract nothing¬ 
ness is the beyond of f ini ter-ess and of what v/e mean by the 
highest being. 1 * The Hindus ccme closer to that. 

fti page 170 in The second paragraph he specks of the spiri¬ 
tuality of Buddhism. But the is.;lication always is that 
Buddhism, while it was much more successful outside India 
than within India, nevertheless stems from India and is a 
development of that, 

* 

(Break in tape) 

Strauss 1 • « ■ in this individual, this Ddlai'*Laitta — not the 
mere empirical Dalai-Lama, but something for which he stands. 

And he say3 a little bit later that what is important in this 
conception is the distinction from nature. The Chinese em¬ 
peror a power over the natural forces which he controlled. 

But here in the case of the Lama the spiritual power is 
distinguished from the natural power. This only to show 
that Hegel in his way tries to show the superiority of India 
to China. 

A few more points. On page 173 in the second paragraph. 

Reader 1 "With the Persian Empire we first enter on continuous 
History. The Persians are the first Historical People* 

Persia was the first Empire that passed away." 

Strauss* "Passed away" quite superficially because when we 
call something historical we mean that it belongs to the 
past. China and India are not in this sense historical, but 
this has deeper meaning as we have seen before. 

Reader* " While China and India remain stationary, and per¬ 
petuate a natural vegetative existence even to the present 
time, this lend has been subject to those developments and 
revolutions which alone manifest a his ter:*, cal condition. The 
Chinese and the Indian Empire assert a place in the historical 
series only on tJieir own account and for U3 not for neighbors 
and successors." 

Strauss* No. That has been misunderstood. "Not for neigh¬ 
bors" you may delete. That is the commentory by the translator.' 


3n;n, 

They art in itself* as we would say, objective things. And 
for us, <±he beholders, not for them, not for the Chinese. 

Shat is ajhat I tried to explain before. They cannot possibly 
sea themselves. Am for their understanding, they do not Delong 
in any context officially. The very notion is wholly un¬ 
intelligible to them. 

For the Persians, they have some .in&Ung because they view 

the whole historical process as a f'£»■*■ between _and 

« And, r.s, this is » fundamentally diff'erent 

situation. 

The principle of Persia, then, is the light. Of course, 
onoosed to darkness. But the light, t!.-.. principle of goodness. 
Human life is understood as taking +h j o’.Ce it life and the 
good and purity. This against darkness. And this ends in 
the victory of the good. 

In Regel's view this is a higher orra of understanding than 
was reached in the nothingness of the Indians to say nothing 
of the heaven of the Southeast. An 1 the point is that this 
highest, xhe light, does not absorb the individual things or 
human beings, but lets them qe what they are. Whereas for 
the Hindu nothingness leads t- the negation of the individual 
striving for Nirvana. And yet it transcends Nature, whereas 
the Clones e principle does not. 

In addition, which is also interesting, it has an opposite 
of the same kind. Let us look at page 17 ^, second paragraph- 

Reader i "Thus the transition which we have to cake is only 
in. the sphere of the Idea, not in the external ..." 

Straus3i Is only in the concept. 

Reader i "... not in the concept, not in the external his¬ 
torical eonnectiji.i," 

Strauss» That is what we discussed. Hegel doesn't claim 
that there wa3 any conscious reaction to India and China 
which gkvo rise to tho Persian religion. 

Readert "The principle of this transition is tliat the Uni* 
versal Essence, which we recognized in Brahm, now becomes 
perceptible to consciousness - becomes an object and acquires 
a positive import for man. * . We found only a unity of the 
Spiritual and the Natural.” 

Strauss i Ho makes the point in the sequel that there is 
no principle there fer the divis-’on into castes nor for a 
simple paternalism as in China because every man has to 
take part in that fight for the good against the evil which 
gives man a fundamental freedom. And he develops this. 

Now on page 176 * 
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Literally translated, "an oppositionless . 1 


Auf*f' th. - *»• nniimit«d 

^V' • we unity is only the absoU’tslv Primal 
itself?" n<>t r#duce the contradictory elements to harmony in 

2hf!£ 8 ?/ 5 0W w f a t do these dark sentences mean? This dualism 

c 2 llSd 1 toieSamiin 5 re S?' y nodified *“•=»•*• wd came to be 
2d ar ® t " 0 Principles, the good 

*“"£“« t0 th. Christian or tfSiX vii“he 

JTttat" ess^ "s 4 ?*'" «i™.a«.« 

£of m * «®re these two forces are of saual status 
22/<2S ar 5 in * 5 0 °dness, but regarding being. They are irde- 
pendent of each other. Still, it i AerTgiod to k£2 tha? 

^wqnish the evil in the end. But still the-a 
should be some clearer basis for that if they have the same 

W^hatif mo 3 t°Sn 8 ??? S AA? 1 accidart 2nl®as one would 
Si IvS+u ° 03 ?“® n ai d« with the good they will make him 

objections? * is ' perhaps ' °P« to oSer 

B ut the Persians were aware of the difficulty and, therefore 

soraJtMn? r ^ 2 ° d f 1 ^ ass ?® ed that ^oth had proceeded from * 
something general or universal which is oppositionless, which 

opposition of good and evil. There is, as it 
were, a neutral ground of good and evil, something like the 

2 u? l o 5 8 ?hI 5 t* th *. Hind ^ s her ® (drawing on blackboard), and 
out of that emerged good and evil, And Hegel says, without 

ca2ot^urderstan^M5 ®^^* that without it (Buddhism) we 
cannot understanw -».ife, we cannot understand history. 

^ Wha ?/? Uld Hegal wi ! h? ? hat th ®y ®ust come from the same 

IaaiU JEJ H n * C i S f fo l him * *** what ia necessary in 
Som ® bri ”S ns back * 818 13 Puts it, of theevil. 
in«f Jii fJS® ??“* ultimate conversion of the Devil, some 
S* ain ' ®nd restoration? It is hard to sav 

But it is one of these dark remarks by Hegel about evilA 

We have heard a bit about evil before. What was it? 

”? gel * had , t0 i ustif y the existence of evil in the' 
reasCTiablef ifiI> t0 “*** acceptable the fact that history is 

Strauss i So evil is necessary. How does he stand to the 

JhfS *? 101141 view? Evil is, of course, not necessary. And 
this is now connected with the fact that man is created 
perfect and it was man's fault, his sin, which brought 





about evil. And for Hegel it is the opposite. The beginning 
ig evil# absolutely evil. The state of Nature. And nan is 
not responsible for that. Arid out of that and only because 
the beginning is evil, can perfection be decisively due to 
hunan freedom. The reasonable state is the creation of man 
because his starting point was the nost. unreasonable. And 
a certain Justification, vindication of 6vil is not a central 
part of Hegel's doctrine and there is here, I believe, an 
illusion to that. 

When he speaks towards the end of this section on page .lQl . . . 

Readert "The ritual, observances of the religion of Ormuzd 
import that aen should conduct themselves in harmony with the 
Kingdom of Light. . . Thus Xerxes, when the sea broke in 
pieces his bridges, had chains laid upon it as the wicked 
and pernicious '>oingt Ahriman." 

Strausst That was not, as the Orceks thought, m tot of 
insolent pride, but of divine worship. This is, I thiru: 
what he means by that. 



Sem inar on Ee-al 

The Riiloaophy of Hi a tor? 

Session 8. January 28. 196$ 


Thank you, Ifr. _ . Tour paner has shown considera¬ 

ble procuress over your easier naporc. I like particularly 
your initial statement which. I round very good. 

I would like to taka uu only two poiubs you made in your 
paper* ^ou say that the Persian 3spire In & way foreshadowed 
a of world empire embracing reasonable abates, but of 

course It could only foreshadow It as :?a£ clear to you* 

llhat is the obvious' difference between the Persian Empire 
and such a rational world state? There Is a variety of 
states In both cases* 

Student: The Persian tinoire was taken ir. conquest, was it 
not? And it .seems that a world state or rati onal a tate would 
be token through mutual recognition* 

Strauss: Yes, bus ve don't ir-ov enough to exclude the 
possibility that a world empire miGht bo vstabl+shsd by 
conquest and, nevertheless, be a rational order cl* rational 

states* 

I that the main ooint is that the Persian nrincinle - 

the principle of the imperial state - tolor'tts' the* variety 
of cultures* but it dcesf no;* incany way affoct them* V/hi.reas, 
in a rational empire - think of the British Empire according 
to the best interprstation which one could make* It would 
affect, transform say, Indi.-*.* It wouldn't permit the con¬ 
tinuation cf certain practices incompatible with what the 
British regard as civilisation* The Persians left them 
alone. And, according to their principles, the sun which 
shins** on everything - all its varieties - does not trsns- 
fora it• 

therefore, I do not think that you were right in assuming 
that the ^arta of the Persian 'Smpir? were eaual according 
to Hegel* In othor words, especially .Babylonia is equal 
in rank to Persia or, for that matter to Phoenicia and 
Judea. I do not believe that he means that. 

m 

Student: fhs reason I said that was in order to try to ex¬ 
plain hew these nations could conquer one another back and 
forth without transforming the national character of the 
conquered nation. 

Itrausa: "hit, still, the Persians conquered the labyloniens, 
not the other way around. 

Student: I don't think that they actually conquered them 
in a spiritual sense* 
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Strauss: Alright* )ut, still* politically they did* 

How ons other point* It did not become clear from your 
paper what constitutes the superiority of Bgypt to Persia 
and to all ingredients of the Persian Empire. 

-Student: -Tell, Egypt in a sense represents a hind of 
progress* 

Strauss: T Jhy? 

Student: Beecuse several part**- of the Persian Bmpire taken 
ss several parte present no opportunity for advance* *!here- 
as in Egypt' there is a kind of union or all these (inaudible) 
end a struggle results because of this peculiar combination* 
fhis* then* foments a kind of transition from Bgypt to other 
states* 

k'i r 

Strauss: But is not the precis*, variety within the Persian 
aspire -think only of the difference between Phoenicia and 
'Judea - does this contradiction not point beyond these 
two ingredients? 

Student: Fo* sir* Because? there does not appear to bo a 
spiritual contradiction* -.•her 3 ia no spiritual union in 
the empire* 

Strauss: 'hit, still* between these two ingredients there 
porhaoa would have been Question of Kegel*s premise that 
Phoenicia and Judea can be understood siuply as ingredients 
of the Persian "tapire* 

What* for Hogel* 3 a the clearoat sign of the superiority 
uf '‘STiit? T ihst is the eymbol of : gypt? 

Student: ffc.e Suhynx* 

-.truuss: "phyns, i.e* what does th?t mean? - 

5 t udeii w : '?he heed of a men and the body of a brute* 

Strauss: Yea* But more primarily* -hat dees a Sphyns 
do? - 

Student: Ask Greeks questions? 

Strauss: Yea* ihe riddle. A conscious riddle* -’hat is 
the progress, -there is nothing in the earlier stages which 
is s conscious riddle, -hat is my point, -thank you very raieh. 

Foif let us turn to our reading* fhere Is one minor-point 
which I haopen to be able to clear uo on pag-. 132 vdien he 
spbaks of this era • Ke mentions -U. Grander 

the Greet.in his ! t 

'Jhat is'very simple* _ as simply eastern *.omo. ..ien, 

therefore, the ■ uslims call it__ meaning -loae, l.o* 

Istanbul* .hat is trivial* 



row let us turn to page 137. Hie end of the 'paragraph. : hen 
he spoalcs of Cyrus' s death. 

Header: ’’He lad an expedition against end 

gave to then the steps between the 

hut sustained the defeat and died the death of a warrior and 
a conqueror, The death of heroes who have foraed an epic 
in the history of the world is stamped with the character 
of thoir mission. Cyrus thus died in his mission wdeh 
was the union of anterior Asia into cn.3 solid entity with¬ 
out an ultorior object.” 

"trauss: We have seen last time that there are dead-end 
developments in cultures* China and India. So there oan 
be empires which have no further prospect, Persia itself 
points beyond Itself. -Cherefore* it la historical in a way 
in which 'hina end India are not historical, but its empire 
does not have this function. 

Hegel probably lias in mind if jc '. compare the death of Cyrus 
with that of Alexander the Great and that of Caesar this 
corresponds in each case - that Caesar was assassinated j>y 
the republic in opposition. And Tapoloan was sent to 'it. 
Aolena by the 'ribish. This is all in agreement with the 
peculiarity of thair missi an. 

■Then he spoaks at the beginning of the next chapter of th^ 
peculiarity of the fersian ’."mpire. ITamely, that it leaves 
its ingredients undisturbed and that has to do with the 
principle of light. 

Header: :, As light illuminates everything imparting to each 
object a peculiar vitality, so the ersian “Smpire extends 
over a multitude of nations and leaves to each one its* 
particular character. ome have even Icings of it a own, 
each one Its distinct . • • ' 

Strauss • And so- oh. This all persists quietly under the 
general light 4 ultimately under the light of the .?ersian 
principle, of course. 

Lot us turn to the section on ?hoei*icia which is particularly 
interesting, i’ege 191, bottom. Ho haspoken of the Jhoe- 
niciau’a travels to Jritain and to the 3a.ltic. In this way 
a new principle, emerges, . 

Reader: : This opens to ua an entirely now principle. In¬ 

activity ceases as also mere rule valor. In their place 
appears tho activity of industry and that considerable 
courage till oh, while it bears the perils of the deep, 
rationally bethinks itself of the means of safety, Here 
everything depends on man's activity, his courage, his 
intelligence while the objects aimed at are also pursued 
in the interest of man* Human will and activity occupy 
the foreground, not ITature and its bounties, 

Babylonia had its determinate share of territory and human 
subsistence ties there dependent on the course of the sun 
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and the process or Hatur© generally. jut &e sail lor relies 
upon himself raid the fluctuations of the waves, and *ye 
and heart must be always open. In liha manner, the prin¬ 
ciple of industry Involves the vary opposite of tfaat is 
received from Mature, for natural objects are worhed up 
for use and ornament* In industiy, man is an object to 
himsolf and treats Mature as something subject to him 
upon which he impresses the seel of his activities* 

Intelligence is the valor needed here and ingenuity is 
better than mere natural courage* t this point we see 
the nations freed from the fenr of future and its slavish 
visage," 

Strauss: Yes* You see how little reactionary Hegel is 
beoeuso he asserts tho superiority of industry to agricul¬ 
ture* the intellectual superiority* crucial point in 
i'arxism, "but not only in larsism. Human will and activity 
are here the first, not ICature and its bounty* Agriculture 
depends much more on mature and it* bounty. Vhls revolt 
against Mature (that Is the great principle of Industry) 
end whether one can ascribe it to the Phoenicians is a 
very uninteresting question coaoaiod with the fundament;.! 
point vbich Hegel rashes here. 

One can say thet this is one of the tnos- important differences 
between modern political philosophy sine a the l?th century 
and classical* The denial of the bounty, tho goodness o~ 
Haturs* .hereas for -ristotle or Plato that is tahon for 
granted* You only have to reed the first booh of Aristotle’s 
Politics r-ihere he speahs about I'ature supplying the most 
Important things* The vory si:.pl3 case fch.’t for every 
baby human or brutish xTature provides railh. In other Korfis, 
that is not done by any human activity* This difference 
has infinite imp licetIons* 

ITcw, then, in the sequel he speahs of tho sensuality and 
cruely of iabylonians, Syrians, and how they belong together, 
•That is quite inuoreating, Page 192 bottom* 

Reader: J : Ua.th the merely sonsuous life - this boing a 
form of consciousness which does <*.ot attain to general 
conceptions - cruoly is connected because ITature itself 
is the highest so that man has no value or only the most 
trifling." 

Strauss: That is crucial* Cruely comes out not directly, 
but through tho unawareness of the dignity of man* "hother 
this cruely tehes a so-called sadist or masochist form 
is fundamentally uninteresting. 

•This is not eo in Phoenicia ttich is, of course, quite ques¬ 
tionable because the sacrifice of first-born children was 
an important institution of the Phoenician 
hit Ilogol^is not interested in that* A© finds in Phoenicia 
a much higher religious principle. 1‘amoly, in the worship 
of Idonis, Che hoy point is this. ‘!hct is the hoy point 
in the worship of donis according to Hegel? -.his high 



point which oahos him forget about any . 

*hich the Shoaniciana mignt have worshipped? Uhe* Is the 
hoy point hare'. X do not Ixiow whether It ccrocs out in the 
translation clearly enough# It must be In tha second 
paragraph of pegs 193 or 19U* h*if® regains i*s value. 

Header: ‘‘Life here regains its value. A universality of 
pain is established for death becomes iswinsnt in the 
divine end the deity dies, imong the Persians we saw Ugit 
and dcr'aioss struggling with each other, but here both 

? rineiples aro united in one, the absolute, fhe negative 
a hare too, ths merely natural, hat as the death oi a god 
.it la not a limitation attaching to on individual object, 
but is puro negativity it self. 

Strauss: 3o lot us leave it at this point* "he death of 
"■od ia the highest point of Phoenicia. And "egol sees 
some connection or implies some connection between she 
concent of the death of od, that the negativity oelongs 
to the spirit itself, and itoet ue had said about uhe 
industrial character of .hoemcia before. 

bit later, here the negativity tdongs to the spirit 
itself, whet ha had said about the industrial character 
of Phoenicia before* Here the negative itself — this is 
a bit later - is an element of God. 

deader* ;! 3ut here the negative itself ia a phase of 
deity, the natural, death, the worship appropriate to which 

is grief. 1 * 

Strauss: fills ia a hey point. And the death of -od - that 
ia for Hegel in Christianity - the death of Christ as the 
son of God. 

iliia is important because it implies an important superiority 
of hoenicia to Judea in Kegel's eyes bocause in tha Old 
j?esta-jiint th*r« >s, indeed, for the first time the ?ri- 
mac-w of tho 4 >irit, as ha says, 'ho light is now Jehovah, 
the pure* one. ty this very fact the bree> between last 
a«d *ost occurs. Do you have tha t? 

?lQa£6r: •• fhl * forms the point of separation between the 

last and the eat. spirit descends into ths depths of its 
am being and recognizes the abstract fundamental principle 
as tho spiritual, llature, which in ths last is the primary 
and fundamental existence, is now depressed to the condition 
of & mere patron, and spirit now occupies ths first place. ‘ 

Atreuss* his is ths great advance made by the Jews, but 
what is the defect of that.* 

He speaks in the soquol of the exclusiveness of the ^ld 
‘Ja^tamcnt God uhich is connected wit.-! the exclusiveness 
and intolerance of the Jewish people, i.o recognition of 
the truth in tha false f: od. Let us read that on page 195. 
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Reader: :, 3efore him all other sods are falsa* .'oreover, 
tbs distinction between srue and false is quite sbstr.ot 
for, as regards the false ^oda, not- a ray of the divine 
is supposed to shine into then« ;! 

3trauss: In other words , they are unqualifiedly rejected 
and the divination of the divine - that policy is not 
understood. 

leader: "Dut every fora of spiritual force and a fortiori 
evory religion is of such a nature that whatever ETa its 
peculiar character an affirmative element is necessarily 
contained in it, However erroneous a religion may bo, it 
possesses truthralthou^h In a mutilated ohe.se. In every 
religion there is a divine presence, a divine relation 
and a philosophy of history has to see!: out the spiritual 
element "even in the most imperfect forms. Hut it dors 
not follow that, because it’is a religion, it is therefore 
good. ,r e must not fall into thv lax conception that con¬ 
tent ia of no importance, but only the form. : 

Strauss: lieaning that it ia religion. (*o on. 

Reader: :: This (inaudible) the Jewish religion 

doea not admit boing absolutely exclusive•“ 

3trauss: In other words, Hegel reminds idle reader that, 
t&ile he is very understanding of every fore of religion, 
he ia not possessed of a lax tolerance of everything, ffcat 
is the difference. In other words, he is perfectly willing 
to see even in the lowest some divination, without for¬ 
getting for a-moment that it is very low. Whereas a 
typical liberal of our age would a ay that all these things 
are equal because they have such a spar!: of li£ht. 

>o it is eloar that this quite extraordinary thesis shocking 
to the whole tradition - that in an important respect 
Phoenicia should bo higher than Judea. .:fter that state¬ 
ment he makes clear a few other points. 

Let us turn to page 196, the second paragraph. 

Reader: “'.'he spiritual speaks itself here absolutely free 
of the sonsuous, and iTeture is reduced to something merely 
external and undivine. " ,, 

Ttreuss: ilaaely, a mere creature. It ia mar sly created 
and haa no divinity in itaelf. Yes? 

Reader: ;: Ihis is the true and proper estimate of Tature 
at this stage for only at a more advanced stage can the 
idea attain c reconciliation in this its alien form.'* 

Strauss: _ Tamely, in iiature. 

Roader: “Its first utterances will bo in opposition to 
I'ature for spirit which had been hitherto dishonored now 
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first attains ita duo dignity while nature resumes ita 
proper position* 

:, Eature ia conceived as having the ground of its existence 
within another as something positive, craatod* ’md this 
idea - that God ia the lord and creator of iTature - leads 
man to regard God as the exalted one while the whole of 
ITaturo is only tho throno of his glory au - ia expanded in 
hia service. 

:, In contrast with this hind of exaltation, that which the 
Hindu religion • • - ;J 

Gtrouss * “Sublimity* is the right word. 

Header- “ * . • sublimity, that whi-ch the Hindu religion 
presents it only that of inc.efinltude. In virtue of the 
prevailing spiritual3.tr, the sensuous and immoral are no 
longer privileged, but disparaged as ungodliness. Onlj 
the one, spirit, the nonaensuous, is the truth, Thought 
exists free for itself and true morality and cighfcaou3-- ‘ 
ness can now ns ha their appearance for * ; od is honored 
by righteousness, and right-doin'* is walking in the way 
of the Lord. b'ith this is conjoined happiness. ->lfe 
and temoorel prosperity are its reward for it is said, 

1 That thou mayoat live long in tha land. 1 

Here too, also, we have the possibility of tha historical 
view for the underatending has bocoao prosaic putting the 
limited and circumscribed in ita proper place and compre¬ 
hending it as tha form )roper to finite existence. -en 
are regarded as individuals and not as incarnations of 
God. Sun as eun. : ountains as mountains, not as posses¬ 
sing spirit and will.* 1 

Gtrauss: In other words, this sobriety is the necessary 
consequence of the spirituality of the Giblical God. 

Things ere seen ns-they are - mountains as mountains, 
human beings -s human beings and so on. One can aay 
that iTature was discovered here because it was seen and 
understood in ita inferiority to the spirit or to the 
uind* ut is this true? la this true from heel's point 
of view? 

Ee speaiis of it a bit later on page 197, the first paragraph 
whore he spsalcs about this history, the Jewish history 
and its greatness and its defects. liiracles, too, disturb 
us in that history, 'o you have that? 

leader: :, l'iracloa, too, ^orn a disturbing feature in this ' 
history as history for as far as concrete consciousness 
is not free, concrete perception ia also not frse. i'ature 
is undeified . . 


Strauss 


had that is the great progress* 
but not yet understood. 


deader: 


.i 


• • » 
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Strauss: That Is the point. It is very strange tho way 
Eegel regards the belief In miracles as uimif cstly ivnos- 
sible. That was for him settled by ths allghtenoont. 

"But tho historical question - in that 1 thin 1 : that hegsl 
is rignt. ccause, ss 1 have said on more than one occa¬ 

sion. there is no 01:' Testament expression for I'atura. 

And. chsrofore. idion people spealz of the Psalms speeding 
of Mature, it is - in'a strict sense - incorrect. By the 
way, it is also important that there is no Old ..est ament 
word for history. .his is equally import ant. hore is one 
old Hebrew word which could lead to ITabure, on the one hand, 
and hlatory. on tha other. It naans (literally translated) 
"generation." : Thsss are the genoratioou of • • •" and so 
on. .his was used in Hellenistic tinea for Mature an.’ so 
forth. ut it asms more iunedistely 'what happen:.d to 
these generations." I. a., it means more history. uS the 
ooncept itself is alien. nd uegal is soaviiow is awaro of 
thrt as we see. 


nd connected with the abstractness of the Old Testament 
od, with the lacb of articulation which .iegel finds in 
the 'Christian trinity, is the ebstrectness of the service 
of tho ,-od. In traditional Christian language, tha '‘carnal" 
character of Judaism, .?he se?d of brahara. 'Ihe seed (liter¬ 
ally understood) of ibrahem - not in a spiritual ojnse. 

On page 198 in the first paragraph. 

leader: ‘'However spiritual may be the conception of -*od as 
object, the subjective side - ths honor rendered to Him - 
i; still very limited and unapiritual in* character.* 

Strauss: ”-nd by this he means both tha national character 
and the imports ice of the ceremonial law. 

do, from Hegel’s point of view, the Old Testament prepares 
tlie Hew Testament to no hiriier degree than Phoenicia does, 
in a very diff e-ant- way , .hat is settled. 

l~ow let us-twin to the section on 'gypt. What is the peculi¬ 
arity of that? Let us turn to page 198 in the third para¬ 
graph, 

Header: ‘'In Egypt we see united the elements which in tha 
Persian monarchy appeared singly. T 7e found among the Persians 
the adoration of light regarded as tho essence of universal 
nature. This principle then develops itself in phases 
which hold the position of indifference towards each other. a 

Itrauss: dot as equal, I r._ _ , but as indifferent to 

each othor. 

deader: "The one is the immersion in the sensuous among the 
Babylonians and Syrians. The othor is tha spiritual phase 
which is twofold. Hirst is the incipient consciousness 
of tho coupon creed spirit in the worship of 'donis and then 
as pure and abstract thought among the Jews. In the former, 
the concrete is deficient in unity. In the latter the 
concrete is altogether wanting." 
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Strauss: ~« 5 causa of the simple transcendence, the unquali¬ 
fied transcendence of the Old Castammt 3-od. 

deader: :: rhe next problem Is, then, to harmonize these 
contradictory elements. And this problsm presents itself 
in 2 gypt. :! 


Strauss:' fo harmonise or unite th« 3 £ opposing elements is 
the task and it is present as task in ^Sgypt. I.e., the 
'gTptians are themselves aware of the teak, -nd at the end 
of this paragraph he oxolains it a hit more, what he meana 
by saying that it is present as a task. 

Header: 11 'Thus the memorials of \ 3 y 0 t themselves give us 
a multitude of forms end images that ©iipross its character. 

We recognise a spirit in them which f.ols itself compressed, 
which offers itself, but only in a sensuous mode. ;: 

Strauss: This indicates the fee* that the task is prosent 
to the "igyptians. The/ can express the problem although 
they cannot solve it. 

Let us turn to page 199* bottom. 

Header: :, In thoir architecture end hieroglyphics, the 
thoughts and r-onesptions of the Egyptians are «::>:*« a sad. 

national w«.-. : : in the department of language is wanting 
and that not only to us f but to tho ’gyptians themselves. 

Ihey could not have any because they had not advanced to 
an understanding of themselves • “ 

Strauss" -ut did tho Hindus and Persians or the Chinese 
have such an understanding cf themselves? -hid yot they 
had national work.* like the vedes. Hhat do you say; 

Student: ;doesn’t the Book^cf tho je ad w hich we now hav.- 
30 against this? 

Strauss; l£e* . -ut the question is whether It is a national 
book in the sense in tihich the vodas are national? -'hat £ 
do not know. 

Hegel would say that ve must see this presence or absence of 
national books within the context, and here within the 
context of the fact that ~hypt presents a higher principle 
than does .’arala or India. All’the more striking the ab¬ 
sence of such o book. 

Tow let us turn to pa 3 s 206 at the end of the first paragraph. 

Header: Vneir vast edifices such as no other nation has 

to exhibit and which oxcsl all others in solidity and size 
sufficiently prove their artistic skill to whose cultiva¬ 
tion they could largely devote themselves because the 
inferior castes did not trouble themselves with political 
matters. says that ‘gypt was the only country 

in which tho citizens did not trouble themselves .'bout 
the state, but gave their whole attention to their private 
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business. Greets and -tomans mast have been especially 
astonished at such a state or things." 

Strauss: In other words, were the Babylonians more eon- 
eernod ’.Jith. -politic*, or the loir class Hindus? xh&t is 
the question, he gyptiapa - the people - are unpolitical 
as are all other Orientals. ' Hegel esnhasizss this fact 
here beoause this feet is emphasised in his sources. In 
Groeee there was a connection between the arts end oibizen- 
ship, active citizonship. rTot so in -gypt. .bid all the 
noro, of course, in Infia and othsr places. 

How let us continue in the next paragraph. 

■-leadart :: 0n account of its Judicious t»conony, ;gypt was 
regarded by the ancients as the pat torn of a morally regu¬ 
lated condition of things, '.s an ideal such as ?ythagoras 
realized In a limited, select society and 'lato's shetch 
on a larger scale." 

btrauas? This is rirst a statement of fact which Begel turns 
into a value Jur’ge icnt. homely, there is somethin'; anti¬ 
cipating Plato in the Egyptian order, Xe thore any basis 
for this assertion? That there is a connection between *the 
rSgyptian order and the order which Plato praisod; 

3tudent: (inaudible) 

Strauss: 3y the beginning of it is said that the 

order described by Socrates in the lieoub llr. reminded 
of Pgypt. So this is not an invention o£~Hagel. 

Hegel uses this opportunity because it is hie duty as a 
professor of philosophy to prevent and fight Misconceptions, 
especially politically dangerous misconceptions all the 
time. T ow what docs he say about it in the immediate 
sequel? 

leader: a dut jJX such ideals no account is tatan of passion." 
Strauss: Of passion. Goon. 

deader: "A -plan of society that is to be adopted and acted 
upon as an absolutely complete one in which everything has 
beon considered and especially • • , - 

Strauaa: ITo. “Calculated." verything has been figured 
out. ^o on. 


Beador: " • • • everything has been calculated and espe¬ 
cially the education and habituation to it necessary to 
its becoming a second nature if altogether oo-iosed to the 
nature of spirit which v-ia’.ces contemporary life ..." 

Strauss: i?o* The present life. 

deader: "... the present life the object on which it acts, 
itself being the infinite impulsive activity to alter its 

forms. ; 


Strauaa: No* “To change it." Namely, tho present Ilf*. It 
1* of the **o*ae* of th* nature of < th* nind to n*k* th* present 
lift It* objeot, meaning to look at It, to aalta it oonaoisua 
•ad to change it. Bow you see, tbi* point here 1* quit* re¬ 
markable. First h* *pok* of passion. Such, a final order 
established in every detail is incompatible with passion* 
Naturally, passion would disturb it. Zt is incompatible with 
passion. Does this remind you of some thin*? 

Student* Such as. so often as reason is against man. so often 
will man be against reason? 

Straussi Tea. Shis connects wltu the seme individual, ’•ho 
was that? 

Student! Hobbes. 

Strausst But what Hobbes says is somewhat more decisive - 
•peaking of passion itself. He vents to revise tho teaching 
regarding natural law and lays sue'* principles down for a 
foundation ast Passion not mistrusting will not seek to 
misplace - or displace. In this respect Hegel agrees. It 
must be in harmony with passion. 

But Hegel then replaces passion by spirit as you see in the 
immediate sequel. What is the connection between passion and 
spirit and from shat point of view can thajr be identified? 

Student: The only way in which a chang* suggested by spiritual 
reflection would actually cause practical change in the poli¬ 
tical order would be through someone's passion to become a 


Strauss: Oh, I see. This point. Tea. But both passion and 
spirit would protest against the platonic or Egyptian order 
the saice word. Ho freedom. Passion claims freedom. 

The claims frsedom. And there ie a certain connection 

between them according to Hegel. 


This freedom bovh cf passion and of the mi n d ie provided for 
in the reasonable state as Hegel understends it. How? Sow ie 
the freedom of paasicn provided for ? a th* reasonable etate? 
These are things which are very familiar to ell of us from 
daily life, but we have only to see how they appear in the¬ 
oretical formulation. Tes? 

Student: Through self-legislation? 

Strauss: Passion is not aslf-legislating. That ia the trouble 
with it. Tea? 


Student: Through wealth? Property" 

Strauss: Toe. But that is too general. Tou come closer. 
Well, the reasonable state in Hegel* e under* te n d in g includes 
the relative freedom of what he calls . 

which is the translation both of civil society and of 
society. 
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Bs anus the eeonomio split*?# in th t sense of ft A s m Snitb* 

B#r# you have-them. I msen. tho businessmen who #r# con¬ 
cerned with enriching th«wlT*« are not necessarily rsason - 
abls awn, sslf-lsgielsting n#n t but they are surely prompted 
by th# naasioa of self-enrichment. Private Tie## #r# publio 
btaofi'ti. Shi# 1# #oc#pt#d by Hog«I* But »®t only th# fr## 
eeanoacr «nd fr## choice of professions. Prc-mioni 
b#lon/to # faighsr realm* Tou know, Thers i# no fr## 
of professions in Plato's Tou have to tsk# th# job 

shioh th# vis# msn assigns to you t,-..au*# snuy t#li#v# 
th#y know b#tt#r shut is good for you then jou do. x#st 

Studentt Could s question b# rsiifcod by th# fnwt that the 
passion of wealth or property that is srerolsed in the econ¬ 
omic sphere is relatively s low passion comptrad with . . . 

Strauss: Shot was settled for Hegel somehow• That this 

of patemalistio **-egulation which i c the alternative 
is degrading to the dignity of men. That was already set¬ 
tled before Hegsl. -ft least by Kant. 

Let us call this kind of thing- going on in daily Ufa #** 
especially in economic life "the pursuit °* 
tvS is the key po*nt in Kant's teaching. To dictate to 
another sea what kind of happineae he should purtue “#ans 
to assert the -ole of his tutor. Ana thi. is incompatible 
with hi# frssdem. Jveryone must be free to pursue happi¬ 
ness as he sees it provided that he dcsen't pursue napyi- 
hess in a way that is wholly incompatible with living together. 
Then he must be stopped. But in matters wh^ch sre compati¬ 
ble with living together and with s wealthy and prosperous 
soeiety, by all means. Tss? 

Student* Do I understand Hagai correctly to eay that paseicne 
made compatible with the rational etate $7 
tenoe of eomething within the rational etate which ie not 
rational - ths unregulated market, for example. 

Straus#* Well there ere, of course, 

But, yee. -**In this respect he accepts ths whole 

view. He makes it a part of the ra-rionel state. That *s 

settled. 

Student: It ie very difficult for me to . . . 

Strauss* Well, «r# you s socialist by any ohanee? 

* 

Students Hardly. 

Strauss: 3c, than, you should not hero any difficulty under¬ 
standing it. i 

Student: What I mwant was it is hard to b.lieve that the 

rational stats ... 


s victim of thosa people who call 


3 rauss: Perhaps you ere 
Hegel a. deifier of the state and a precursor 


of totalitarianism 


mg 5 

is simply mot true. Eeg«l ecoepted tht constitutional 
monarchy of the 19 th oentu»-r which vac quit* author!taricn, 
hut the opposlt* of totalitarian. The freedom of the economic 
sphere ves taken for granted. She* would be protected, of 
course, by prohibitions against fraud, the protection of 
property and so on. But that warn clear. Xn this sense, Hegel 
is a liberal. 

3 udentx X was wondering wLy in this long introductory para¬ 
graph with reference to passion and reason >•# did not bring 
it up then. X don’t want to bake c. long point cut of this. 

Xt may not be worth It, but an p<*ge 23 he give* this long 
paragraph. 

Strauss* There he in thinking primarily of the passion of 
•t&e world historical heroes which is n.-t meant here. But there 
is, of course, a connection between, say, Adas Smith end the 
world historical he-o*s. Namely, in both cease, a man brings 
about an order which ho does not intend. 1st me state it 
mere precisely* Xn the economic »-• (here, the man ia con¬ 
cerned with his profit snd only with his profit and yet 
this anarchy, this disorder, leade to the beet erder. Xa 
this clear? Something similar happens in history. Men are 
not oonuemed - wk».t did the Persians or Phoenicians t hink 
about the reasonable state? They did not have any i nkling of 
that. But ther pursued their goals as they understood them 
and, yet, through that passionate pursuit of their goals 
tht rational stats cams into being. So you know what happens 
ta the economic sphere* At any given time wherever there is 
freedom of enterprise, happens historically tha whola stage 
of history. That the beet order is brought scout by people 
who do not thirfe of that order. The traditional view, of 
course, was that this ia altogether impossible. Someone 
has to about order in order for it to' come about, be 

it the government in the case of society or be it God in 
the case of religion. Yaa? 

Studenti Dose this assume, then, that once the rational state 
xa realised tb «.t tne passiena of the world historical figures 
r <TT be ab le to be turned somehow into simp-.* economic pas¬ 
sions? Shat Veters will b# simple pursuit of happiness within 
the establish*d order? 

Strauss: No. In tha first place, the economic passions must 
retain their freedo-t - of course, within the reasonable state. 
Otherwise it wouldn't be a reasonable state. Nov, as for tha 
world historical individuals. They are no longer necessary. 

3 ndents So what happens to thess people who, in other times, 
had passion* which would have made them world historical? 

Strauss* They cannot be, strictly speaking, world historical 
f wywm<y. i.e. in an epoch of a new and higher level. But what 
they can do is - think of a man like Churchill. He protects 
the reasonable state, for example, ege in at i nsani ty which 
io, of course, always possible• But Churchill did not intro— 
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due* a new principle u t in a way, Sapolaea er ila«>nder tha 
ttrtat did* Xa otbar words, this is still possible mturaljjr. 

For example, say sous Jngliahman wfc- would oivilisa India 
beyond what Hastings and othar psopls had dons* That is a 
good example from Hegel's point of "law* Hs thought Tory 
highly of Hastings. This would spy!?* too, to China* 
haws soon that it is meeessary teat .ourops uonqusn China and 
lkUropsaalsss China. That would ba groat deeds, but. still, 
no naw prinoiplo. only ss^anai m. Tit? 

S^udsnt* Is this prlr^ipla - tha vsplaoing of passions with 
spirit - doss it have any conns* d m wl't-h a netaphysieal or 
thsorstieal proxy c f pi act ce ovar thsorv? 

Strauss* Tee. But ;hat is ocaplicacad. Lot us leave it 
for tho tisiw boisg only at this fart. Today wo uso tbs word 
"passion" vary frequently in a favorablo senna wary f*r re¬ 
moved from tho cones which it had. say* in stoicism, but not 
only in stcioisa. The tradition*.! view was that tha passions 
must bs oontrollsd by reason. hut sometimes ws speak of a 
nan as a ’’passionate soul" or*ising 1 in, not thi:.»*ii*g of any 
eontrol cf psssion by his reason. and I would say that a . 
great change has ta':en plaoe. A kind of emancipation and 
glorification of that. That is never an i-'^redient of Ho^rl. 

Student* Without explaining it, thou, you ora saying that 
behind Fc-gsl's thought there is s notion of a superi ority 
os vs miglit undsrstand it of practice over theory. 

3-trauso: Ho. Ultimately. Hegel retains the supremacy of 
theory. But it oom>s out rather in this way. What is the 
objeot of theory? la Aristotle, the object of theory is th* 
conmcs and the mind governing the cosmos. But for Hegel tho 
h? ghest object of theory is, one can say, what man has done 
in tbs whole course of history. 5c that practice end its 
products ar« the state. Fpom Aristotle's point of view it 
would bs absurd tc nay that the e bate has a higher philo¬ 
sophic utu'.us a. ei<. object then the cosmos. For Hegel it 
is elemental. For Aristotle these axe subordinate subjects. 

For Hegel these ere the highest objects of theory. 

So theory wa cau say is, for Hagai, much mora theoiy. It 
deals with tha products of practice, tha produots of human 
actions much mora then with tha natural. This is entirely 
contrary to the original, Aristotelian scheme. 

t 

Student* Why, then, if this is so - that theory is higher 
than practice - would (inaudible) dsoids to work with 

the common market than to study theory. Presumably for 
Hegel it would be a higher thing to write because, by writing, 
other people would come to see the rational order. But if 
theory were higher in itsel- then wouldn't the person who 
understood Hegol merely sit back and contemplate the state 
rather than ... 
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Strtuiai Tou aft rtfarrlag to ? 

Studenti Tee. 

S^rmuss* Well, I certainly do not know what 
would say , but X guess that he would a ay that since the 
truth has bee ? diseo-rared and laid bare by Hegel, and he 
has learned it from Hegel, sitting his feet, the best 
that he can do is - after he has presented it to the world 
in a book - is to act according to \t 

Student* (inaudible) contemplating 

the truth. It is hard to bring . J t int - effect. That ia the 
point. 

Strauss* That I do not know But I think that he would ear 
that he is free to do it ar.:i he :‘.e in a much better position 
than any other practitic: *r because he haa the best cheers- 
"^Acsl vantage. Or i^t os eey sample human deoenoy because 
if people like him would net gc into politics, what would 
happen? He must do his duty. 

Studsntj Anothev point. • Tou mentioned a thread of ^pinotsa 
comi n g Into Hags.'. - that the highest form of contemplation 
wee of the universal in the concrete particular. And if 
Hegel and Hava werked cut the nations L atats, 

what better wey of oontemplating it than by m-ir-i « g it the 
common market oo that . . . 

Strauss* But for Hegel it is clear that tl»e absolute mind, 
the highest forw ,io pniloeophy^ and thut is meant as purely 
theoretical philosophy. Whereas the state belongs to the 
objootive mind, lower than the absolute mind. Tee? 

Itudent: (inaudible) 

Strauss: Tcu wean "because of the paseion in the sente of 
the pension of Cl'vi. ot? 

Student* (inaudible) 

/ 

Strauss: Not ia this one. But tliu great difficulty 
difference among Christiana exists between Catholics and 
Protestants whs-thsr the psrfeot happiness of *"*"■ doss not 
consist in ths beatific -vision which is a form of oontsm- 
plation. But certainly we are exposed to much better 
kaowers of these things then X am, but as for as X under¬ 
stand, there was understood that there ia an ingredisnt 
of ths practical nsoesaarily in beatific vied on because 
of the element of law. Ia taia not so? Tou wouldn't eay e>:? 

Student: No, 

Strauss: What about you? 

Student: X don't know. 


Strauss: Well, you are obliged to know it and not with a- 

view to your px slims in the -oolitic*! science depart meat. 
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Kov lit us continue vhtrv we l«ft off btoauta tharo la aoM- 
thing else whxoh is important. 

la other worua , the opposition of the mind to this kin* of 
■ygtau lika tbs Platonic Rapublic or the Egyptian ordsr. 

Reader: "Shis impulse also expressed itself in Lgypt xn a 

peeulier way. It would appear at first as if the condition 
of things so secular, wo determinate in every particular 
contained nothing which had a peor.‘ iarity entirely its own. 

The introduction of a religious* alecent would seem to be an 
affair of no critical accent provided the higher neoesritiee 
of men wears satisfied, ^e should, in fact, rather eocpeot 
that these would bu introduced in a peaceful way.* 

Strauss: Let us stop hers for one moment. So this is a 
oruoial argument against Egypt. What we have seen before - 
this finality of the order. Te* the highest requirement 
is that of religion. *nd religion seems to go well with a 
determined, detailed order* of life. For example, in Judaism. 
What about the Egyptian religion? And now we set the anas'er. 

Reader: "Rut in contemplating the >■ tligion of the Egyptians 

(interruption in tape) ... to do entirely with a spirit 
entirely different, one full of Ktirring and urgent 

impulses•" 

Strauss: In other words, the x.« 7 pciun religion is iu no 
way static. And that shows the great superiority of hgypi. 
Then, in the sequel, he speaks of tho Egyptian religion. 

Lot us rsad the beginning of tho next paragraph. 

Reader: "The fund omental*, core opt ion of that which the 

Jegyr*-* -.. e regard as the essence of being rests on the do* 
terminate character of the natural world in which they live. 
And, more particularly, of the physical circle which thw 
Rile p.nd the sun mark cut." 

Sx-r-aues: He explains this more fully in the next paragraph . 

She ..gyptain myth. 

Readsr: This basis of the life of the Egyptians determines, 
moimover, the particular tenor of the religious views. Thr 
controversy has long boon waged respecting the sense of 
meaning of the Egyptian religion as early as ths reign 
of " 

Strauss: Ja do not have to go on. But, at any rats, he 
tries to explain how those two ingredients, the sun and the 
Kile, ore understood by the Egyptian myth end ingredients 
of it, then he crirge in tha story of 

in the second h* 1 * of that paragraph. What is the peculiarity? 
Here, again, suffering is seen as something divine. 

Reader: "Here, again, pain is regarded as something so divins 

■wfi the same honor is assigned to it here as among the 
Phoenicians." 
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SliwiMt In other words, this highest element apart from 
Judaa which existed. Phoenicia is preserved In tha j*gyption 
order. T-e? 

Reader: Hermes than (inaudible) hla grave is 

shown in various plaoas. Osiris xs now jud^e of tha dead 
and l-*-'d of tha kingdom of the shades. Osiris, tha sun. 
tha Vila. This triplicitr of being Is united in one knot. 

Tha sun is the symbol in which Osiris and tha history of 
that god are recognized. Tha sun xs likewise such a 
symbol. Tha concrete Egyptian imagination also asoribed 
to Osiris and Isis the '.ntrod’-.ation of agriculture, th» 
invention of the plow, its hoe, .vto. for Osiris givas not 
only the useful itself - the fertility or' the earth - but. 
moreover, the means of raking use of it. He also gives 
man laws, a civil order, and a religious ritual. He thus 
places in mans hards tha means of labor and secures its 
rssulta. Csivia ic .Iso the sv^col of the seed which is 
plnesd in the ear-fen rnci then svrxngs up as also with the 
oourse of life. Thus ws find this heterogenous duality 
tha phenomena of nature end of the spiritual woven together 
into one knot." 

Strauss: And this means something higher than anything he 
did before, .uad in the sort paragraph ha makes clear that 
.<sgy?t is eharsoterised by radical symbolism much more than 
any earlier or later nation. Everything is meaning. Every¬ 
thing is symbol* This has to do with the fact that -*gypt 
is the riddle, knowing itself as riddle xr.d unable to solve 
itself. This is symbolised by the Sphynr. He develops it 
irore fully in the sequel. We oannot go into that. 

Let us turn to another point which is interesting. Pag# 211 
in the weeond paragraph. 

Headers ".Egyptian religion is chiefly soolatry" 

Strauss: Annual worship. 

Headers "We have observed the uni.on here presented between 
the spiritual «• the natural. The more advanced and 
elevated aid:'- of this conception is the fact that the 
Egyptians observed the spiritual as manifested in the Nils, 
the sun the sowing of sesda, took the. same view of the 
life of animals. To us, animal worship is repulsive. We 
may reconcile oui selvas to the adoration of the material 
heaven ..." 

Strausss Why "materiel?” "Material" is an addition of the 
translator. 

Header: "... but tha worship of brutes is alien to us. 

For the abstract natural element • • •" 

Strauss s He means the heavens or the sun. 



Header* * , , , tt-tiiTT to uo more generic «nd, therefore, 
sore worthy of Tuuntlon. Twt it is certain that tho 
notion* who worship tho sua and tho star* by to booto 
ooeupy a higher grad*. than those who ad oro brutaa, but 
contrariwise.* 

Straus*t Because othwrwiaa Egypt would ba much lowor 
than thoaa who worshipped only heaven. 

Reader: "For in tho brut# world *h? tJ.ana contemplate 

a hidden ond incomprehensible principle. We also, whan 
wa contemplate tho Ufa and ao*ioh cf brutes, are aston¬ 
ished at their instincts, the adapts! 101 of their movisumts 
to the object intended, their restlessness, exacerbijlty 
and liveliness foi they are exceedingly quick and discerning 
in pursuing the cuds of their existence while they or a at 
the same time ailent and ahut up within thems-alvsa. We 
cannot make out what it is that yosassses the** creature*." 

Strauss: Tha.te bemato. 

Camden " . » , these beasts, a?:* cannot rely oh them. 

A tomcat with its glowing cyee xxa tow gliding, not* 

yi ic k r -1 ^ dartl* Z movement ha? been deemed the presence of 
« malignant being, a mysterious, raaerrod speetov. The 
dog, the canary bird, to the ccu+r^ry, appear /r.vendl/ 
and sympathising. The lower animals ara the truly in¬ 
comprehensible. A man cannot by imagination or conception 
antar :*nto the nature of the dog whatever resemblance bo 
himself might havo T* it." 

Strauaa: "Might wish to have." Apparently there ware some 
dog worshippers already in Hegel*a Germany. 

Header* "It remains sonatning altogether alien to him. it 
ir. in two departments that tha no-called iiiownprehensible 
mseiw us. In living nature and in cpirit. But it in only 
in nature tfaac wa have to encounter the iiiccmpreheceible 
for the beii 4 uanifaat to itself ia the ossar.ee of spirit. 

Spirix understands and comprehends spirit." 

Strauss: And, therefore, it is quit# consistent if we wish 
-to j.aad eventually in the incomprehensible, in 'the mere 
myatony that w# should worship brutaa. The purpose of tha 
statement ia hers deer. Namely, to defend the Egyptians 
against tha criticism that their animal wore-hipping might 
show a lower level. On tha contrary, Hagai a ay a. 

In Herodotus who ia Hegel's chief source for what he soya 
about Egypt and also Persia tLe Egyptians ere presented 
as exaggeratedly pious in worshipping everythirg every¬ 
thing. *** Socrates swears by the dog, the god ox the 
Egyptians vhioh ia another sign of thia univeredity. 

Now the final formulation of that on page 213 iJ» the second 
paragraph in the center. 


□znr.iq 


Readers "Th* hidden meaning, the epiritual, *■ • f 

-- f*o* from th* brut*. Th* multiform ephynx* with lion * 

bodies mad Tirgiai 1 h*ni* or -me male sphynxe with b**ra* 
are evidence supporting th* »i*w t^mt th* meaning of th* 
•oiritual i* th* problem which th* Egyptian* proposed to 
them*elve* mad th* enigma generally i* not th* utt*ranc* 
of something unknown, but ia a eh*H*n«* to discover It 
implying * wish to b* revealed. But, conversely, 
human form ia nlao diafiguiad by m brut* fso* with a vi*w 
of giving it a specific and definite «xprr-*.ion. Th* 
r*fin*d art of Or**e* ia mbl* to attain a ap*oifio **pr*a- 
jjloa through th* apiritual character *i«n to an iaa«* in 
th* form of b**uty and dec* not ’'eod tc. deform th* hums** 
fae* in order to b* urdar«*tood. 

Th* Jsgyptiaae app*ud*d an explanation to th* human forma *v*n 
A f evu* iroda br nu f*"* of haade and l aaa ka of brut**. 

v-a.'. 

horns and ac forth** 

Strauaa : How lot ua a*« P»«« 214, paragraph. 2. That ia th* 
ausmary of tnia point* 

Paadsr: *Wa thus aa# wgypt intellecvjally confined bya 

o, n ««r*. thnus* 

thi - iap*Ulr< It to **lx-contradiction, and pitipoain* . 
itaalf that problem which the contradiction ixiplxao. 

'ilka abandonment of that contradiction. So, in 
o^“™rd^t2r^!dietion ia not auifl=i«t. Paopl. 

Tjr ^ contradiction without bain* b^-chcrod by *. -. 

££. a highr .t«.. Still «»th.r .t«. i- to 

try to overcox* that* 

f- *U« tha a-bhrax is the formula fer Sgypt. The 

riddle- enisma! i*~th* formula for B«ypt. or ‘’’ 

it points to th*. overcoming of the enigma and -hat . a, 

then, Ckt’weoa. 

nqsL. 

s^vT-SM. S^p-ii-itP. 

Bv th . does any of you know (X don't) whether thia 

mlxture*of human and brutiah thinga - either human head. 

animal body or visa v#rs * * jj r ^ll±cala. 

I ramambar that th* Assyrian ephynxas are different •«*«- 

Thar# era no human haade aa far aa j. remember. 

Student* Hunan hoada on wolv*s. 

Strauaa : Where? 

Student: In Assyria. 


Tznrj-a 

Strauut I •••. X haven 't teen there for a loan* time. Xou 
doa't know whether this vt-j already under Egyptian infl'ienee. 

f Hegel, of course, made all cf these statements on tne 
basis of the knowledge available at his time. 

Xs t&ere any one point which you would like to bring up? 

Students Hegel critieised Porsia. I t hi nk that the criticism 
wns of being self-contained* In o'lr- wc.<-i9, it is not 
pointing to any principle outside of i *=eelf. Eo you recall ? 

Strausss Yes. That was. of covise, still true of In d i a and 
China. 

Students Xenophon presents that same writicism of Cyrus 
to whoa Hegel ref ere times in the discussion of Persia* 

TtiVT*"" brings it ov 4 ! that Cyrus has this fundamental 
defeot. For example, when he e^oneeled hie troopa to 
moderation it -as only for the sake of future opportunity 
they would gs: to more completely indulge their psesions^ 

Now the question is, can we eee :\.u J*e vorld historical 
figures the fundrnental defect which later cLainotarised 
the world historical epoch which they introduced. 

Strauaes Hegul doae use Xenophon a work. Whan Ewrodotua 
prcaante ’he Persians, he means the Persians, but Xenophon 
nses Cyru*. s of peg to esng cn hia reflections 

on tha fundamentals of polities without oarirg whether this 
is Persian, or not. Tha only remarks of Xenophon about Persia 
which can be taken to be historical are those which ocaur in 

__ ia the expedition about Cyrus that he diecuesea 

the re * Thin much about the purely hiafcoriaal. 

Vhat Xenophon neams by saying that people control their 
desires for sensual pleasures in order to enjoy ee n s ue ■ 
pleasures - tbit is a •ouch larger and vary irapev Sent phenomenon 
dieouss?4 by J*laio. for example, in tha BwSScL regarding 
Sc-rat as * daath. Hera ha' eaya that moat people are courageous 
out of cowardice, and they are moderate out of lack of se..f- 
control. Thaw is hie point. In other words, posudo-virtue. 

And that is tha broader thins which Xanophco has in mind. 

Xr»d what he wants to oonvay by this ia that that is what 
Cyrus stands for altogether - this great empire built. 

Student: The empire he built • • • 

Strauss: • . . collapsing immediately after hia daath, 

aooording to Xenophon. 

Student: But, at least according to Kegel, the Terslan 
Bmpire waa cheractex'ised by a similar if not identical 
defect. 

Strauss: I don't believe that there is any connection between 
Xenophon's critioien of "Persia" which ia really not Perela, 
but which is man - everyone, non-philcsophic man - there is 
no connection there. 


Studantt 


(inaudible) 


ynn.,zi 


Straussi I think, of course, that Hegel think* that Oedipus 
tha Orttk aolvtd tha riddla of tha aphynx. Hagai, in this 
raapaot, I think means that this old story has a vary pro¬ 
found historical truth. That is shat ha naans. Whether 
Hagai uses that for tha undars t and tag of tha Oadipus drama - 
I don't +**r*i* that ha doas that. In ether words, tha con¬ 
nection batvaan Oadipus solving tha riddla and ttjg riddla - 
you know what tha answer to tha question of tha aphynx is. 
Man. I do not know whether Hegel tries to conneot tha faot 
Oadipus solved the riddla with tha faot that ha kil led 
his father and committed incest with his mother. I don't 
remember. Ha doas? 


Studantt (inaudible) 

Straussi Tea. I believe that that belongs to the old story 
at least to tha story as it was used by the dramatio poets. 

Students (i n a u d ib l e ) 

Straus*s Tas. Tou may do that. Tall the class what you are 
about to do. 

Studantt *!*»«■*«■ is a poem of Teats called "Second Comi n g" which 
compares with the Hagai. 

burning turning in tha wid enin g gyre 
falcon oanmot hear the falconer; 

fall apart; tha canter cannot hold; 

Mara anarohy is loosed upon tha world, 

Tha blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 
T h* ceremony of innocence is drowned; 

TV* bast lack all conviction, while the worst 
Arc full of passionate intensity. 

Surely anme r-» relation is at hand; 

Surely the Second Coming is at hand. 

The Second Coming! Hardly are those words out 
When a vast image out of Spiritus tfundi ^ 

Troubles my sights somewhere in the sands of the desert 
X shape with lion body and the head of a man, 

A me blank and pitiless as the sun. 

Is moving its slow thighs, while all about it 
Reel shadows of the indignant desert birds. 

Th e darkness drops again; but now I know 

That twenty centuries of stony sleep 

Were vexed to nightmare by a roc king cradle, 

* And*what rough beast. its hour come round at last. 

Slouches toward Bethlehem to be born? 

Strauss: Can you say a few words about what you see to be 
the connection between this poem and what Hegel suggests? 

Students I that the most immediat# thing has to do 

with th* reference to this figure with the shape of a lion 
•nd head of a man. He seems to attribute th* asms signi- 



fieaaoe to this symbol of B«ypt as H**el does. That Is m 
possibility, I think. 

Secondly, this figur* has bssn somehow pusad by Christianity. 
A®* this compares la just ths opposite way to shst Basel is 
talking about. 

Strauss* Wall, in an ultimata way, of eourso, it would mi sc 
with Haffal insofar as Graces itselft whioh immediately solves 
the riddle of the Bphynn baeoaas dntangled ia a dialectic of 
its own whioh it finally solves only by Christianity or, rather, 
by the secularisation of Christianity., 

We will take this up next time. 


glia Philosopher of History 
Session G. February 2^1965. 

Shank you vary much. That «u a vary fin* paper* Can I ••• 
Xast pajt because I didn't quits undsratsad MMthiag* . 

Lot m *ry to state your critielaa :&erc gKursll/ and than '' 
wo aay oobo to the peculiarities wh.oh you Biantion* Hegel ." 

ggid sarlisr whoa opolicing about hia philosophy of hiatory 
that It presupposes philosophy* that la Kegel'o philosophy* 

But it la aot entirely dependent oa that* Xn a eortala way* 
Hegel* o phllooophy of hiatory ia empirical* lad you raiaod 
tho question, "How oaplrleal la It?" Hew If you aay that 
Hagai disregards oortaia foaturoa which aro manifoat f Hogol 
could* of course, answer you immediately, "These aro aot 
oaaoatlal*" Shat la tho point which ho aado. Shat tho puroly 
oaplrleal which la not selective and doeon't make tho dia- 
tlnetlon between tho essential and tho unessential la ohoor 
atupidlty* Shat la clear* That io» X believe, coday generally 
admlttod la warloua forts la posit-viatic eplalomolog?• 

But how does Hogol perceive In a general way (wo must bo 
llboral la tho good sense of tho word, of touts e - giving 
tho Individual tho opportunity to have hie aay , without 
aa it woro proventing hia froa finishing hio sentence whan 
ooyo ooaothlng which wo do not llko or do not understand* 

M Bavo now road of hlo work and wo ohould bo ablo to 

oay "g about this*. Tou eaa toko the example of Persia 

of* -gypt or frrAim. or Greece la all oaooo. What dooo ho do? 
Shoio lo oa Infinite variety of faoto* Of eouroo, aoro facto 
woro aeeosolblo to hia ia tho ease of Greece th a n in tho 
othor eacoo, out atlll . . • How dooo ho proceed? Tou gave 
tho example (taaudlblo) 

■**s ho speaks .only of tho Olympian gods. Tou ore correct. 

>pvi4 m iu Ui iaevmplete picture of Greek religion. How would 
Hogol erguw? 

Students Veil* ho throughout hao boon looking at what each 
particular person sees ae highest. 

Strauss* Bven acre superficially* What lo peculiar to that? 
Vhara do wo find /rods of human shape and beautiful gods and 
they are tho chief gods. However important 
u * Bo, Zoua ia aoro important* Ho would aey that tho opo— 
eifloally Greek are tho beautiful goda, and that ia what ha 
aaya« How do wo know that? How do wo know that they woro 
Beautiful? Well, our chief source, our most diroot source 
la what? 

Students Tho statues. 

Strauss: The plastic art. So Greek divinity is inseparable 

from art. So ho oaULa it tho religion of art. This lo one 
point* 


i 


v 


IKS' 


mam let mm - it*" another er^aple rager-ding Egypt where he also 
selects arbitrarily. Why does he sslaot the Pyramids la 
the first place? 


StuAwtt Hr irsuMat it that ht hti i two rtttoat for do in g 
It* Zhty «tr« tha first to consider tht toul iwcrttl.^ Thoy 
considered tha dutb very in^orttat. And* farthtr, X t hin k 
that there won a symbolic reason* 


Strauss* But I ■ fch’taig that tho first, superficial, and vary 
powerful reason that is nost striking - whsrs alas do yon 
havs pyramids? Thsss ptoulitr fexos of buildings provs to 
bs tombs of kings. Sherafors* this peeuxiar oonosrn with 
d ea th which shows i--«elf in the embalming of bodies* is ths 
peculiarity of Bsypc. 

Similar considerations apply to ths Sphynx sspsoially since, 
ia this csss* tl*» link between Greses and Bgypt is so olaar. 

A Greek hero w*H known to us through still present tragedies 
was the one wh^ solved <1# riddle of the FpLynx. And Eegol 
believes that this was a direct presentation of the Greek 
«*olf-conscience. The Greeks knew themselves as people who 
solved the riddle which the Egyptians bad not solved* 

*wi wt*4^K tha other oriental nations had act even raised* 

So here that is solid evidence• And if seaso n s says, "But 
Oedipus was a sere myth" and so forth and Hagel would say* 
•Axs not auch myths much more revealing about hu na i . beings 
thsn chronicles shout ths revenuss of kings or nsybs of vic¬ 
tories end defeats?" Shat is not a bad point* 


New Eegel takes ths story of Oedipus very literally. What 
was tha riddle which ha rvugLit? 

Student: Ee was askad the aueation,"What has this nature?" 
And th* answer is* "Nan." 


Strausst So* J n other words* tne Egyptians still did not 
know that the solution to the riddle wao nan* And now Hege_ 
reninde himself of another notorious fact surely known to 
every schoolboy at that tine. Namely, that one of the moo- 
famous Greek gods* Apollo, had an orator in Dalpbi and from 
thera one of the great advioaa or eounsal is givan* . la a 
w' tritTuL of *il «u. -too. do., 

got maan to know tbyeelf as Hr* Smith with such sad such 
account and so and ao many cars* But it means to 
know thyself as a human being. For example* one wymbolisation 
is tha skeleton* No immortality* 


So the Greeks were concerned with self-knowledge, i*e* know¬ 
ledge of man* what man is. And this is only ths other eide 
of the Oedipus story. 


Now what did you say* on the baaie of Hegol of course, 
Oedipus's eriae or sin? 


about 


/ 
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Student! Hegel uses the Ids* that Oedipus's knowledge of man 
was connected with the crime** 

Strausst Tas. 

Stud ant i What I took that to naan was that his particular 
sort of understanding of tcan was suoh that It was merely 
an Ideal or an abstract (l don't knew how Hegel would desorlbe* 

It) understanding of the universal form end it was connected 
with knoving that the species of uni-reipsl. n.:r h^i a spirit, ■ 
but not that the particular men In the oivil society or that 
particular people were free and, similarly, @edipua'a crime 
was connected with the faot that ho didn' t know the particular 
faots about himself and about his own relati onship to hln own 
oivil sooiety* 

Strausst In any eass, the knowledge remained abstract. Hegel 
does net suggeat that this might be an essential part of the 
Greek etory - that solving the riddle of the Cphynx is - In 
Itself - having committed the most terrible crime* That he 
does not suggest. In other words, the most terrible crimes 
being killing one's father and Incest with one's mother. ’ r 
And to know the truth about man -» which In a way includes all ■*;. 
truth - la only possible for a man who has committed crimes* 

In other words, that Oedipus la not fully eolf-conscious, that 
hs doesn't know what It means to solve the riddle of the Sphynx — 
that he does not suggest. 

Students If he does suggest it, I missed it* 

* ■ 

Strausst Ho* No* Last time wo spoke of It b^ief^r aud one 
of you said that he dose suggest it, but after having reread 
it I see again that he does not suggest It* The thought would 
not be completely alien to Hegsl, although he does not uss 
it, as is shc’.m by something whioh we will discuss next time. 

But perhaps the gentleman who reads ths papsr next time can 
help us in that matter* 

Nr* . is -here some awareness in Hegel that seeking the 

moat important truth Is, in a way, the greatest crime? 

Socrates* Socrates* Socrates was Just to be condemned* Of 
course, the atrooitiee of Oedipus are not mentioned in the 
ease of Socrates, but this is only a matter of a mere massive 
or Ifrja massive presentation of the same fundamental problem* 

How whioh of the particular difficulties or objections to 
Hegel did I not discuss whioh you think should be diecussed? 

Student! At the end there was something about the question! 

How conscious were the Greeks of poetry (inaudible) 

Strauss: Tss* It was implied* How would you reply to Hr* 

_* s question? - * 


Student! (inaudible) 


Strtuaai Bun bow did I unrtr that ^ONtloa iopUeltlyt 

(laughter) How you shouldn't laugh about that. Sonatinas 
I aaka jokes voluntary or involuntary, but that was not. 

Ths point la thin. Bagel demands two things. Htaplrical 
procedure. Lot's look at tha Oraoka intelligently - not 
forgetting tha woods for tha traas. But, on tha othwr hand, 
wa aust brine with us philosophy. Hanoi's philosophy. 
Therefore, ha interprets tha empirical data without any 
shama, ao to spaalc, Iron tha Hawaiian point of flaw. And, 
therefore, ha doaan't taka aariously for ona aoaant tha 
Greek notion of art as imitation. 

Student* Way is it that ha doaan't tak* '■.hat seriously, 
but doas taka tha Egyptian awareness of death and not tha 
Hindu a war ana so of daath seriously? 

Strauaai First 7»t w. saa tha main point. Hagai takas tha 
massive facts - ;*.y tha Homeric doeunants — and ms praaantad 
to us asv<»oiall> uost visibly la Greek (inaudible). Awd 
ha says, "Look around. Vharr else do you find that?" That 
is ona t hin g. And, of oouraa, wa will add iamadiataly tho 
PTlitf of which he. speaks latar. You joiow, fraa at at: a-a 

with this high development of public speech at a. Tha things 
which tie auraly known to avary ona of you who has taken 
any course In general civilisation. 

Than Hagai says, "Of course, that oust be interpret ad. * And 
the interpretation - tha eatagorias underlying tha interpre¬ 
tation - are supplied by Hag&l himself - naturally. By 
Hagal'a philosophy. 

Thors sre oertain probleus hers. Z sa swsra of that. And 
three ow^era both tha eoundnese of Hagal'a historical in¬ 
terpretation and (inaudible) 

Hoi: wa coma to tha apaeifio point. In tha ease of tha Hindu 
daath ha did . 0 1 oonaidsr the concern (inaudible) 

Student! And the reason that I thought that he didn't was 
that the Hindus were not aware that their own theory might 
apply to mortality, whereas tha Egyptian* ware explicitly 
aware of that. 

Strauoa t Doea anyone know how Hegel would defend Lima elf 
regarding India? Amt is tha moat peculiar thing regarding 
Radian religion as Hegsl saw it? 

Student; Indefinite nothingneae. 

Strauae: Nirvana.. Tha oomplata absorption of the indivi - 
dual into tha ore aboolute. Now,, compared with 'that tha 
things which play around, as it ware, and coma from a less 
high inspiration are dismissed. Tha Greeks had no nirvana. 
Instead of that they had the Olympus. Similar considerations 
would apply to Hgypt. Ten? 



as., 

Student* (latudiblt) on th« point of whether Greek thinking, 
ii concrete and booking *t things which art or fanoiful* 

Tho Inst oontonoo that ho has about Mantaya io on tha botton 
of paga 236. "Mantaya, in fact, ic poaay. Mot a caprioioua 
Indulgence of fanoy, but an imagination which introduce a tha 
spiritual, into tha natural* In abort, a richly intelligent 
perception.” Mow I think that this ia Hegal'a formula for 
that mean that tha Graak spirit has between tha maraly 
oubaitting to natura of tha Oriantal and of tha consciously 
fictitious ... 

Strausss Mo* What ha has in mind ia that in — 

f ou have tha two elements. First t tha wholly unintalligibla 
to you er me) things - tha sounds and no Lres or whatever 
it may ba). Then th*vs ia soaaona elses’s (inaudible) 
called tha interprater. And this to which ha refers here. 
Oracle is meaningless without the clearly distinguished 

interpretation. Tha natureal - the noises which ths ______ 

produces when sitting on ths tripod, on ths one hand. In 
itaslf, maraly natural* One can even say that it is non— 
sanaieal. Or taka tha intaatines of soma animal* And then 
there ia something interpreter clearly distinguished here 
the natural, the spiritual* • 

Student: And this is ths oharaotar of Graak poaay* 

Strauss 3 Mo* On tha contrary. Graak raliglon ia poetry. 

Tou cannot turn it around and say that Graak poetry ia 
always religion. Tou know that thara was aoms poetry which 
was not religion. I wanted to speak about that anyway. 

The Greek gods. Everyone hat seen aoms of these atatues. 

But we know something else from literacy sources end from 
great authorities. One is cro that Hagai quotes more Than 
once. Nnmely, Herodotus's statement* Who gave tha Greeks 
their god*? For tha ordinary Graak understands only that 
tha gods ara thara. That goes without saying. But Harodotua, 
reflecting, raises the question, "Where do they coma from?” 

And what did ha say? 

Studauti Homsr and Hesiod, 

Strausat Tea• And avsryoaa would call Homer and Heaiod 
poets* The Greeks called them already poets, although Homsr 
himself didn't call hi mself a poet. 

Studentt My point was, didn't Hsgsl's understanding of tha 
Greeks was not really so far diffarsnt from soms of ths Greek's 
understanding of themselves? In other words, Herodotus 
implies to a certain extant that tha recognition of tha gods , 

. was os much er* act of oraeticn as of perceiving what was 
already there* 

Strausat Wsll, cf course Hegel knew Greek philosophy quits 
well, but what he is concerned with, at least in the part 
that wa discussed today,(and in a way in tha whole presenta¬ 
tion) io the pro-philosophic understa n d ing of Greekness by 
ths Greeks. About ths philosophers he wrote in his history of 



philosophy. But this ho wanted to understand and, therefore* 
he took the naive, Philosophically unrefloot Its (inaudible) 

•s the nost important. 

Student i But my question wo*-Id be« Is his final under¬ 
standing of Greek poetry so different from the understanding 
of the Gre*k3. Is there a corancn ground between the two 
understandings, that it was as much creation as it was 
simple possession. It res an activity of the Individual, 
and not simoly passive ... 

Strauss i I *'culd say that the understand!*]? must be pro¬ 
foundly different, although there are icporcant points of 
agreement, for this reasont Nhioh part trohllosophy, 
accord In? to the no* prevailing view aru to the view of 
BSgel, deals with poetry and culture and this kind of thin?? 

Student! Aesthetics. 

Strauss i i‘es. There is a very large and very beautiful 
aesthetics lecture available. How what 13 the theme of 
aesthetics? The tern was coined only ir. the 18th century, 
but what was the theme of aesthetics In a general way? 

Student! The way in which works of art affect us. 

Straussi No. That is not ... 

Student 2i The beauty. 

Strauss 1 The beautiful. Ana Bagel is, perhaps, more res¬ 
ponsible chan anyone else for this change. That aesthetics 
is concerned with the beautiful in art end not with the 
beautiful almoly, Begel does discuss what he calls the 
natural beautiful, say, a beautiful human .body. And primarily 
for the Crwalcs the beautiful human- body or even that of 
a horse - fCr a living horse is more beautiful than a 
beautifully sc-'lptured horse which does not have IlfP. 

And in this respect, -for Begel it is opposite. The scul¬ 
ptured horse is higher in rank than the living horsa. We 
will come to that later. So this is a radical difference 
which h»s to do with the posture towards Nature. 

When Hegel speaks about these matters he uses the term 
i *nature' : from his point of view, l.e. in connection with 
matters in whleh the Greeks would not have epolcen of 
Nature- Ve will come accross some of these passages. 

Student* (inaudible) 

... It has to do with the potenoles ffrund in Nature, 
an idealizing fdr Aristotle. The idealizing is a spiritual 
activity *nd putting it into concrete matter and produce 
a beautiful work of art. 

Strauss* Up to this point, yes. But would there not still 
be a difference coming out of the question of Nature? For 
Aristotle the beautiful - of which he speaks also in his 
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Metaphysics. perhaps sore than In his Poetic*. For 
Aristotle the moat beautiful is not the works of* art* The 
beautiful order of' the eoa^a. A living being. The order 
of numbers and such thirds. Tea? 

Student* (inaudible) 

Strauss i No. Not nore beautiful. 

Student) (inaudible) 

Straus*t No. Ton cannot possibly use ~ouc pigeon holes 
and administrative arrangements. For Nagel , the true lr 
radically distinguished from the. beautiful and higher than 
it. And for Plato and Aristotle, somehow, the true and 
the beautiful are bcuh inside of the highest level - the 
ideas. Whether we can immediately unOex-stand it or not is 
an entlroly different matter. 

Student) But isn't the beautiful somehow an anticipation 
of the true? Kegel doesn't say that they are not related. 

StrausK* Nc. Z would agree with that. I believe that this 
will become clearer when we turn to specific questions. 

Now 1st us begin unless there is an urgent question about 
that which we Just discussed. Then we turn to page 215 
in the first paragraph where he says that fOr other people 
history consists of a series of events. 

Reader) "While among other nations history consists of a 
series of events as. fOr ex&iaple. that of the Romans who 
century after century lived only with a view to conquest 
' and to accomplish the subjugation of the world, the 

Egyptians raised an empire equally mighty,of achievement 
in works of.’.art whose rulers proved their indestructablllty 
and whl oh are greater end more worthy of^astoni ahment than 
all other works of‘ancient or modem times,'* 

Strauss) 3o the deeds cf the Egyptians are works of art, 
hot political deeds, '’'his is ona of the observations of 
an arr.pirio*! typo out of whloh Hegel weaves his construction. 

Now let us turn to the third paragraph on the same page* 

There are a few massages hare. £ will read to you how they 
are translated literally. 

'’As a nation views the essential man so is that nation Itself. 

S3 la its oriara^ter . n 

And then, sneaking a bit later of'the immortality of the 
soul, "That the soul is immortal should mean that tno soul 
is something else than nature, hind la Independent fflr 
Itself." The thought that the mind Is Immortal - that is 
In paragraph 4, page 215* Read this 


• # 



Reader* "But"this proposition - that the soul is immortal - 1 

Strausst "Tho mind is immortal*" he says here. 

Readeri "That the mind is immortal is intended to mean that it 
is something other than nature 9 that spirit is inherently 
independent. The . of blessedness among 

the Hindus was the passing over into abstract unity* into 
nothingness. 

On the other hand* subjectivity - w:.en free • is inherently 
infinite. The kingdom of free spirit is, therefore• the 
kingdom of the invisible, auch as Hades w~.a conceived by the 
Greeks. This presents itself to men fir*? as the empire of 
death - to the Egyptf ana as the realm of xne dead." 

Strauss* A nation is what it is by virtue of what it looks 
up to* of what it regards as the highest, as the divine. The 
highest is this mind. Therefore* the rank of a culture 
depends upon the extent to which it has understood mind in 
its peculiarity. 

There is here a difficulty which s>ems from the German word 
which I translated hare as "mind." It means also 

"spirit." The "mind” points to tho philosophic tradition. 

Tha "spirit” points to the theological tradition, nils is 
indistinguishable in the German word. The Holy Ghost as you 
have it in English. So you could* in other words* translate 
the same word both by "mind" and "ghost" which would be very 
awkward in a translation* but you must kaep this in mind. 

Tha Egyptians discovered the immortality of the soul. The 
Jews did not know of it. We have seen that in the chapter 
on Judaism. ‘.Chat is axiomatic for Kegel - that there is no 
immortality of the soul in the Old Testament. 

Host so-called critical scholars today agree with Hegel* but 
it is by no metre universally admitted. 

Hegel later explains that the embalming of the dead and the 
doctrine of metempsychosis is below the level of the belief 
in the immortality of the soul. Yet this habit of embalming 
bespeaks a respect of the human body and* as such* it is 
something noble. Regarding the body as the abode of the 
mind. 

» 

On page 218* paragraph 1. 

Reader* "If death thus haunted the minds of Idle Egyptians 
during life it might be supposed that their disposition was 
melancholy. But the thought of d&ath by no meens occasioned 
depression. »At banque ts they had representations of the dead 
as Herodotus relates with the admonition* "Eat* drink* for 
such a one will Thou become when thou art dead.” Death 
was thus to them rather a call to enjoy life." 


sttmuj*. The respect of the bcdy which wo find in the process 
of embalming is connected with their enjoyment of life - a 

“ h * mortal 'the human) and the immortal 
divine has been achieved in Egypt. 

to the sequel Hegel speaks of the relation of Egypt to the 

thi*0m3iSuf"? ? r ** *"3 *? 0r ** c *,. in 3»*-«eul»r Wh.r. h. saw 
«ie Oedipus story. 'Ye have spoken, of chat before. But 

25 # £|L a fIJL£*IL BOP * p f inta# 00 W* 2?JL at the beginning 
of Jie second paragraph. 

Readeri “The inward or idial tranaitio- frcm Egypt to Greece 
11 « ju.t «hlbit.d. But Bgypt beeam. r. ^SviSS ofth™ 
t Persian kingdom 1 , and the historical transition takes 
place whyn the Persian world cones in contact with the 
Greek." 


Strauss i Do you see -L-* use of the word 
What does this moan? 


'historical* here? 


Student! Empirical in contradistinction to • . . 
Straussi Well . • . fas? 


Student. 2* Do era* t is simply mean outward? 

Yes, but I think that it means more clearly the 
political. And it wouldn't bs surprising because, after all, 
even today if someone tolls you that he is sn historian, 
you take it for granted that he is a polit.'r-l historian. 
Otherwise he would say, *an art historian, an economic 
historian* or something like that.. In *th«r words, Historian 
qualified. But a historian simply is a political historian. 

I note th-s only as an interesting reminder of the stats of 
things. 


By the way, in the sequel it becomes perfectly clear. Read on. 

Reader* “Hers, for the first time, an historical transition 
meets us. This in the fall of an empire. China and India, 
as already mentioned, have remained. Persia has not. The 
transition to Sreoce is, indeed, internal, but here it shows 
itself ales externa? Xy as a transmission of sovereignty, sn 
occurence which, from this time forward is ever sn anon 
repeated.* 

Strauss i In the sequel he makes ^lear that — as ws know 
aiready - pernanence as we find it in India and China is not 
in itself a sign of superiority. Ws have discussed this at 
great length. Ho gives hers an trample. He says ... 

Reader*. “Unpsrishable mountains are not superior to the 
quickly dismantled rose exhaling its life and fragrance." 

Strauss* In other words, permanence is not as such superior 
to the ineternal Thought which has very crucial implications 
and is, in a way, underlying the mors recent development 
whereby the notion of eternity has been abandoned. 


.1 have her* a more recent edition which has some passages 
which are notr in the older edition in the English translation. 
Let ne see what he says here about the peculiarities of the 
Greeks. 

"In the Oriental world the moral substance and the subject 
are opposed to each other. The moral substance is known 
as natural or abstract. The moral is despot for the subject 
and shows itself done by the will of a single one who is 
opposed by the unfree subjects." 

This is changed radically Greece. You must not forget 
that here Hegel speaks of the Orientals in general. There- 
fore* of the Old Testament in particular too. How is this 
intelligible? 

Here in Greece, he says* is the realm of the Occident* of 
the human mind* of the celf-awarenoss of the human mind. 

How is this possible? How can he say. this about the Bible? 
Oriental despotism. That is the famous formula. All are 
subjects except one who* according to Hegel* cannot i « ia eolf 
be truly free because of the unfreedom of everyone else. 

How could this possibly bs applied to the Old Testament? 

How can ws understand that? 

Student* Would he mean the despotism* as it wars* of God. 

Straussi Exactly. Therefore he uses the phrase* "of the 
unique." So what you find in the Orient is a fear of the 
lord with a small "1" or with a capital and this is funda¬ 
mentally changed in the Occident and. especially* in Greece. 
That Is his point. 

Now on page 223 in the second paragraph you find one of these 
statements of Hegel which one can perhaps blame him for. 

Readeri “The highest form that floatad before Greek imagination 
was Achillea» t£-.a son of the post, the Homeric youth of the 
Trojan wars." 

Strauss* By the way, that ia a vary fine reproduction of 
Hegel. I do not know whether he did it consciously. Somewhere 
Plato acys, "tha Achillas of Homer" in the Greek phrase where 
you say* for example ? "Solomon of David" meaning the son of 
David. 

Reader* "Homer is the element in which the Greek world livac* 
as man dor,-: in the air. The Greek life is a truly youthful 
achievement. Achilles, the ideal youth of poetry. Alexander 
the Great* the ideal youth of reality concluded it. Both 
appear in contest with Asia." 

Strauss* That is enough* So* in other words* the youthfulness 
of Greece is symbolised in the fact of Achilles at the be¬ 
ginning and Alexander the Great at the end. Here* of course* 
what would we say about these assertions? 


Student* (inaudible) 

Straussi No. Something very simple. In the ease of Alexander 
tiie historical figure, the necessity of Alexander having 
died young, fou know, the Homeric gods and these things 
are obviously essential to Greece. But that Alexander 
should have died young cannot have this essential character. 
This is the difficulty which X find when he makes such 
remarks. 

Now the Greeks are the first who did not begin their formation 
of culture only with Nature, starting from scratch as we 
would say. Rather, by presupposing and h-ariaforming a 
foreign culture. This is nigher from his *oint of view. 

Let us turn to page 226, line 3* 

Reader* "At the origin of their national unity separation 
as a generic feature, inherent distinctness of character, 
is the distinct point that has to be considered. The first 
phase In the subjugation of this constitutes the primary 
period of Greek culture. And only through such distinctee3s 
of character end such a subjugation of it would the boautifnl 
free*Greek spirit produce. 'Of this principle we must have 
a clear conception. Xt is a superficial and absurd idea 
that the beautiful and truly free life can be produced by 
a procec .1 so incomplex as the development of a race keeping 
within thf limits of blood relationship and friendship. 

Even the plant which supplies the nearest analogy to such a 
calm, homogenous unfolding lives and grows only by means of - 
the antitiietic activities of light, air and water. The only 
real antithesis that spirit can have is itself spiritual, 
its inherent heterogeneity through which alone it acquires 
the power of realising itself as spirit. 

The history of Greece^ exhibits at its commencement this 
interchange and mixture of partly home sprung, partly quite 
foreign stock." 

Strauss; And so on. So this passage shows quits clearly 
that Hegel had nothing to do with any racism. He says that 
heterogeneity is essential for tilt higher levels -and the 
defect of the Orientals would be, from this point of view, 
that they have not b-sen sufficiently mixed with one another. 

But tMa I say only in passing lest there be a misunderstanding 
of He#?J. altogether. 

The more Interesting point, X think, is this* By the way, 
tiie questioning of the value of autnehthony goes together 
with the questioning of the supremacy of agriculture com¬ 
pared with industry of which we have spoken before. The 
sea and living on the 3 ea is, in a way, superior to a merely 
landlocked life. But for those of you who know a bit of 
the classics of Greek political philosophy must be quite 
impressed here by this Hegelian remark. 


Student* The beet city that the Athenian atranger suggests- 
well> of course* you buixa it way beck from the sea* 

Strauss i That is dear. But this point here is regarding .. 
the heterogeneity of the population* 

Student 2t He mentions that Attica was especially mixed 
racially, but that they were the people who could cla im to 
be autochtonousi 

Straussi In other vords, here he appeals from a lesser 
(inaudible) 

But in the philosophic tei.cs> does he not speak about the 
homogeneity and heterogeneity of the population? Mr* ? 

Student* The Greeks are considered homogeneous in comparison 
to (inaudible) 

Strauss t But more specifically * ' . • 

Student 2» The city is preferred to the dirarse empire 
because there is the homogeneity. Aristotle speaks of 

_ end Plato tells us that the great unifying 

myth of the society is that tha men are all brothers* 

Strauss * But the mere fact that it is a myth does not mean 
that it must be literally true* That is not the point* 

There is a discussion in Plato's laws * I only looked up my 
reference to it in my discussion of Plato ir. The Histo ry of 
Political Philosophy on page Plato suggests that a 
certr.in heterogeneity of the settlers of the new city, is good 
for it* but only a certain amount* This only in passing. 

Bet the more important and more obvious remark on this sub- 

i ect is found right at the beginning of the politics . How 
s tha colis there presented? 

Student! la that the discussion of unity and diversity - the 
degree of unity that is good for the noils? 

Strauss* No. That is in the second book. 

Student 2 1 It is the natural expansion of the family. 

Strauss i Exactly. The family* the village* r»o* in other 
word3, the great land farmer orho has ten or fifteen son3 
and each has his own household. A sm all village. When 
they unite with other villages there is the p olls . 

Now what does-this difference between Aristotle and Hegel 
mean? What Aristotle jays there is not necessarily crucial 
for this question. Yes? . . 

Student; Isn't this really a part of Aristotle's question 
of the natural development of the polls as opposed to the 
totally created nature of the polls ? 



Strauss i Exactly. In other words, Wt Aristotle wants to 
show here at least is that the city is natural. He wants 
to show, therefore, that it could have cone into being even 
this coming into being could have been perfectly natural 
via the village as he here describes it. That is indeed true.. 
He wants to counter the point of view that the city is al¬ 
together conventional) i.e. has cone into being necessarily 
by nothing but contract. Yes? 

Student» Veil, that wouldn't be Aristotle"* filial view, 
would it? It is not-just a natural expansion of the family. 

Strauss i Surely not. Th<* coning into b*ing is one thing 
and the being or essence is another thing. 

But the difference truly is this* For Aristotle the funda¬ 
mental distinction which is underlying this discussion is 
that between nature and convention. And for Hegel It is that 
between nature and mind. This affects everything including 
the question of art. 

Now here is another, point - a remark which appears also in 
the translation wht/. he speaks of the tools which man makes. 

He says that it iti a rule of reason by which nature is turned 
against nature. In other words, certain natural qualities - 
cay of a hammer - are turned against natural qualities - say, 
of wood. But both qualities are natural. But when one becomes 
a tool it is longer merely naturul. It is a work of the 
mind. And Heg«l goes-on to . say that these human inventions 
belong to the mind and auch a tool which a man invents is 
a higher thing than a natural thing for it :s a mental, 
spiritual thing. So the artifacts have a higher status 
than the natural facts. Non* of the Greek philosophers would 
have said that. That is the xey difference and it affects 
also the relation of the works of art to natural beauty. 

Now there are many more passages. Page 227, bottom, Hegel 
cays here in passing that the natural nationality is a very 
obscure matter. In German 


But the spiritual, intellectual difference between nations 
has nothing to do - or is not identical with - tl e natural 
nationality, with the merely ethnic one. 

Now on pags 227 1 bottom. 

Healer t "We have just spoken of heterogeneity as on element 
of the Greek spirit and It Is well known that the rudiments 
of Greek civilization are connected with the advent of 
foreign-.rs. This origin of their moral life ..." 

Strausst No, here he says that one can compare Greece in 
this respect with North America. Do you have that? Also 
a land of immigrants ar.d heterogeneous origins. 



W* ? ds c °l°nl Z aUon wi£'thatoftoT^ 

Sffo Am *^ ,cm * or the latter have not been blended 

with the aborigines, but have dispossessed them." 

Strauss« Head this passage again* 

8 +»I* +"35 a I? f ??* cannot compare this colonisation 
with that of the English in North American rcr the latter 

po«aessed b them b - end * d "*** aborigines, but have dis- 

S 1 1*!" n0t al i ugethar , 1 *t elevan 5. Hegel doesn* t 
hI2i^S *? * “Of®l judgement. We know that 

I* 8 *!.?* 8 n ?t“* anti-colonialist. 3ut it is interesting 
regarding the question of America. Remember we discussed 

SJ thf5 ^ QTic J n Principle which might emerege 
in toe future - if toe^e is one. America is an offspring 

2 it^Sre" 1 ^ th ® S raa>:s “ *y creating a synthSsis, 

°' 2!* ir °* ?n * nd of something foreign* create! 
something new, toe same cannot be s&Id of America as Hegel 

Student' What about toe melting pot? We would now claim ■ 
that America is not England all ov*r again.. 

d0e8 ™t «y that - considering toe prepor.der- 
European element in America. Unless you weft to 
say tott toe Negro element has such a profound effect - 

SS?*?-'? wishes to suggest. But whether 

that is a defensible Thesis is controversial. 

Stodent* put merely within toe European mixtures have taken 
jxace toai; never too 1 - place on to* continent of Europe. One 

makes ^diffj^ce* *“ d Hur * garian * 1x1 such proximity and that 

55*S? r « w" S ^* likewise, in toe tliddle Ages we see toe whole 
or Christendom united to attain one object - the conquest 

Znv,?lZJ 0l7 < s f p 'r I -5 r ®‘ fct in spite of all th- victories 
J®“ i I3 ed » w l xh i u8t as little permanent results. The Crusades 
aro toe Trojan War cf newly awakened Christendom waged 
agains the 3^ipple» homogeneous clarity of i-Irhaamedanisn. * 

Strauss i What struck me hare - some of you will have read 
Spangler. This is th* kind of thing which Spongier does all 
Thi ? parallels in different cultures, especially 
in toe medieval, modem world on the one hand, and in toe 

Other hand. This is very striking, to 
say thaw toe Trepan War la toe Crusades ef Greeks or visa versa. 


Let u« turn to page 235* lino 9 from bottom when ho comoo to 
Orotic mythology. , 

Reader* "That Nature answered the questions which the Greek 
put to her is in this converse sense true. That ho obtained 
the answer to the questions of Nature from his own spirit. 

The insight of the seer becomes- thereby* purely poetical. 

The spirit supplies the signification waieh the natural 
image expresses. Everywhere the Greeks desire to clear 
presentation and interpretation of the natu^-xl. Hamer tells 
us in the last book of the Odyssey that while the Greeks 
were overwhelmed with sorrow for Achilles, a violent ag5- 
tation came over the sea. The Greeks wars at the point of 
dispersing in terror when the experienced Nestor arose to 
interpret the phenomenon to them. Thetis , he said* was coming 
with her nymphs to lament the death of her son. 

m 

When a pestilence broke out in the camp of the Greeks the 
priest Calchas explained that Apollo was incensed at their not 
having restored the daughter of his priest Chryses when a 
ransom had been offered. The Qro.de was originally inter¬ 
preted exactly in this way.” 

Strauss* Let U3 drop this and go on to a bit later when he 
speaks about the Iliad. 


Reader** "VTien Ulysses* among the Pheacians, has thrown his 
discus further than the rest, end one of the Pheeacians shows 
a friendly disposition toward him* the Poet recognises in him 
Fallas-Athene. Such an explanation denotes the perception of 
the Inner meaning* the sense* the underlying truth* .and the 
poets were in this way the Vachers of the Greeks - especially 
Homer. Konteia in fact is Foewy - not a capricious indulgence 
of fancy, but an imagination which introduces the Spiritual 
into the Natural - in short* a richly intelligent perception. 
The Greek Spirit, cn the whole, therefore, is free from super- 
stititiorc, since it -changes the sensuous into the sensible. 


Strauss* That is the key point. Greek religion is poetry, 
not superstition. That is its peculiar greatness end freedom. 


Now he comes to the core of the problem. And one point which 
Hegel constantly makes and defensively, is that there were all 
kinds of superstitions in Greece, but that these are* simply, 
archaic and foreign relics. This Is r.ot the essence of the 
Greek religion, although it is there. What justifies Aegel 
in making this distinction? Why is this distinction Justified 
by Greek religion itself? Hegel has a reason. 


I do not know whether it came out in your assignment for today, 
Mr. . What is the reason why Hegel is entitled to 

mV * mieh m distinction between the Greek proper and the 
' archaic and/or foreign? 


Student* I think that I know what you are referring to. I 
think that it ia in the next section - (inaudible) 




Strauss* The simple distinction, the Greeks themselves make 
• in. their stories. There vers the old gpds.who ruled originally 
and then the rule of Zeus and the ns* generation of gods, - 
Therefore, the Greeks had an awareness that there was an older 
stratum of gods and# subjectively, of beliefs which played 
a role until the end, but which were no longer ruling, no 
longer predominant. That is, I think, his justification. 

On page 238 , in the second paragraph. 

Reader* "In summing up the constituents of the Greek Spirit, 
we find its fundamental characteristic to 'as, that the freedom 
of Spirit i3 conditioned by and has an essential relation to 
some stimulus supplied by Nature. Greek freedom of thought 
is excited by an alien existence! but it is free because it 
transforms and virtually reproduces the stimulus by its own 
operation. " 

Strauss t For Kegel it does not o-ake such a great difference 
whether this eternal thing which stimulates the creative 
action, comes from Nature or from other nations. It is not 
their own. And to that extent it has its origin in something 
alien. And, therefore, is the limited character of Greek 

freedom compared with modern freedom. Yes? 

Reader* "This phase of Spirit is the medium between the loos 
of individuality on the part of man (such as we observe In the 
Asiatic principle, in which the Spiritual md Divine exists 
only under a Natural fora), and Infinite Subjectivity as pure 
certainty of itself - the position that the £go is the ground 
of all that can lay claim to substantial existence." 

" Strauss* In other words, that is alien to the Greek mind, 
the infinite subjectivity &3 the pure certainty of itself. 

The thought that the ego is tho soil for over/thing that claims 
to bti /slid. Therefore,. dependence on thing.; alien to the 
ego - nature. But, nevertheless, within these limits the 
freedom of the cind is recognised within these limits and, 
therefore, Greece is higher than the Orient. 

Student* This second principle which he takes to re the prin¬ 
ciple of modern (inaudible) 

, 

Strauss* Yes. And of Christianity altogether. Only the 
modern philosophy gives the adequate interpretation of what 
Christianity , 7 - 1 * 5 -a. 

Reader* "The Greek Fpirit as the medium between these two . «, •" 
' Strauss* "As the mean" 

Reader* "... as the mean between these two, begins with 
Nature, but transforms it into a mere objective form of its 
(Spirit's) own existence! Spirituality is therefore not yet 
absolutely free* not yet absolutely self-produced - is not self¬ 
stimulation. Setting out from surmise and wonder, the Greek 



icn 

Spirit advances to definite conceptions of the hidden meanings 
of Nature• Xn the subject itself too, the sane harmony is 
• produced* In Man, the side of his subjective existence which 
he owes to Nature is the Heart, the Disposition, Passion, and 
Variety of Temperament i this side is then developed in a 
spiritual direction to flee individuality! so that the charac¬ 
ter is not placed in a relation to universally valid moral 
authorities, assuming the for* of duties# but the Moral appears 
as a nature peculiar to the individual - an -'xertion of will, 
the result of disposition and individual constitution. This 
stamps the Greek character as that of Individuality conditioned 
by Beauty • . 

Strauss i Why not "beautiful individuality?” And we will see 
that, while it is the beautiful individuality as shown in the 
Greek gods, it is nevertheless fundamentally deficient. But 
this is the great progress made by the Greeks beyond the 
Orient, according to Hegel. Yes? 

Readert ”... beautiful individuality, which is produced by 
Spirit, transforming the merely Natur.*al into an expression 
of its own being." 

Straussi In other words needs the natural as means cf expression. 

Reader! "The activity of Spirit doo3 not yet possess in itself 
the material and organ of expression, but needs the excite¬ 
ment of Nature and the matter which Nature supplies! it is 
not free, self-determining Spirituality, but were naturalness 
formed to Spirituality - Spiritual Individuality. The Greek 
Spirit is the plastic artist, forming the stone into ?. work 
of art.” 

Straussi And that, of course, is the limit of it also. It 
is beautiful individuality, but not yst spiritual individuality. 

Student* Does he mean this only as the character of the Greek 
gcds and the Greek poetry* or doee he mean it to apply to the 
philosophy as well. 

Straussi He speaks about that later. But it did not ever 
even there lead to an understanding of spiritual individuality. 
That will come clear. 

Studenti But it wasn*t simply a question guided by considera¬ 
tions of beauty'? 

Strauss s No. Socrates was ugly as you know. Hegel knows 
that. Nevertheless the Greeks - even the philosophers - did 
hot yet understand spirituality in the radical way. They don't 
know anything of the coaito ergo sum . Or, as Hegel also put 
it, the conscience did not exist for the Greeks. We will coma 
to that later. v 

/ 

Then, of course, the question is whether Socrates* . that 

demonic thing in which he trusted, is not the conscience. But 
here he does not yet speak of the philosophers. 



Strausst How 1st us turn to pags 329, ssosnd paragraph. 
♦IliJUI—T 1 * ■**? b * Sddsd, that whila the Creek Snirlt 1 . . 

^JdSfSSSf iJ Sif ta0 " ita.lf to i* 

the •work^of nan*** 1 ^ creator, and thoy are what is called 

Straus.. Being theBiblicel erpr.aaion in the Genun tent," 

nn nn " T , . .4 ■* ®*ay only idols of Se*** and Kara and 

oo on. Now ha goes on correcting the ordinary wligiws^iew. 

.S-Sjssr® SK^AT-"- T^as as- 

headare ISeSSf J*** * vm aome Peculiarities o f Pericles* 

”.tS35 , s. i ysu &. 

i$ti£:«.$? ^ z » ug - iik * 

ss. «SS£ s , s. o es3s\. 

SSr^fl ? r 1 ®®' h « the breast that suckled them, he th» 

Spiritual to which their grandeur and purity is owinc Thus 

Cala *? cc^templating them, and not^only free 
but Pooeeseing tho consciousness of his freedom* 

Si n?5f«5 0n0 S 3f v tfe ** »““» io swallowed up in the worshiiTof 
the Divine. Hen honor the Divine in and for itself, but at 

ttfir ProdueS™; 3££L«i 
5S! ***• Divine received its honor through the resoect 

tottS DWntT” «?““ >n Tlrtu » ot *» hSJoTUd ^ 

SMt^cJ^alttK'oSErS?" WU0h • ny<m * ta0 ^ troa «“ 

to“2^y tadirtdSl?* ° f ‘ U * th * sr ”” **"• *“* **• *PPU«d 

in t * n “ of *>!■ Point - the complete reconeilia- 
f Jh * hu “ n * n<1 th ® divine. How did thi Gr.-aka call the 

Student 2* They ware afraid of the gods. 

Strauss* No. As Hegel understood them, not so much. 


3te5t- <*£« . •#■;*«■. * 






Student 3* Well there was some thought that gods had control 
oyer worldly 'things* They asked the gods* help in battles and 
so on* 

Student 4>t Gods were called the immortals. 

Straussi Exactly* Men were the mortalst gods the immortals 
or rather the deathless ones* So there was no full reconcilia¬ 
tion between the divine and the human because there was no 
awareness of the god who died* That is the peculiarity of 
Christianity out of which came the true reconciliation* And 
the crucifixion is not beautiful in the seme way as. Zeus 
or Hera are beautiful* the reason being that there is a funda¬ 
mental difference between truth and beauts and truth is higher 
than beauty* We may* therefore* cay that the ugly belongs* 
in a way to the truth* The ugly - pain* suffering* death. 

The almighty gods are living easily* They have also their 
kinds of worries about ridiculous things, but they live funda¬ 
mentally at ease watching their favorites* like people set 
upon horses* They are net truly involved and, therefore* there 
is no true reconciliation* There is a beautiful reconciliation 
and if beauty were the highest consideration* the Greeks would 
be wholly right. 

How much of the so-called aestheticism of the 19th century is 
implied in thii sentence that from the point of view of beauty 
Greekness is unsurpassable* Much of the bad classicism of 
the 19th century also belongs to that* 

So the Greeks have, indeed* understood thi*. That is why 
Hegel prefers the to the Old Testament. The 

humane gods* But the higher thought* according to Hegel, is 
that the one ged han become men and died as man* True god 
and true man. Whether Hegel understands that in the Christian 
orthodox manner is very doubtful* Hegel sees it* at least* 
as an expression of ‘the speculative truth* 

In the 3 equel he gives a clear plan of what he wants to discuss 
a t the end. 

Reader* "Such are the qualit5.es of that Beautiful Individuality 
which constitutes the centre of the Greek character* We must 
now consider the several radiations which this idea throws out 
in realizing itself. All issue in works of art, and we say 
arrange under three heads* the subjective work of art* that is* 
the culture of +he man himself* the objective work of art* i.e. 
the shaping of the world of divinities* and lastly* the poli¬ 
tical work of art - the form of the Constitution, and the 
relations of the Individuals who compose it.” 

Strauss* Fhilosopny does not occur here* as you see. That 
comes in only in the discussion of the political work of art* 
the polia, in its decay. And that is the place of Greek 
philosophy in Hegel's philosophy of history. 


5'S'Jj an unlntim tional, though not unconscious, criticism 
or Greek philosophy throughout as we will see while we go* 

£££%$!? m >““«• ***« °“ te «*• a***' 

to r Se B iod 2 *hH y i«f^ thm i , * b ? t b y that that the belief 

deathless ? 8 ^ d1 ' *' But 1x1 themselves they were meant to be 

Strauss* No; Li his Aesthetics where he speaks of tragedy 
he is likely to speak of that, but not heref ^ y 

Sifi 11 J\ par J icuiarl y interested next time in the Greek 
polis and how he understands it* It is explicitly based m 

democracy** 'n** WBOUS say i n ® that virtue ia the principle of 
Democracy, of course, is a polis. Modem, repre-- 

iSSJ 1 d acy " ou * d not be * P° lis «nd would not need 


“7 * j 1Z 2 r~z out or wmcn Ttege^s ideas are*. 

If you do that you will be ocnfronted with nv*ny surprises. 

Montesquieu 8 s? at 8trange notion of democracy is*alr£dy somewhat 


Strauss 





One point you did not make clear. X remind you of what we 
discussed last time - the empirical character of Hegel's 
procedure. He starts from very massive facts* the beautiful 
gods and the polis « some sort or political freedom also 
peculiar to Greece, and public deliberations. And then 
there is also Socrates and all which that implies. Now 
how does Hegel understand the connection between original 
Greekness and Socrates? This did not become dear. 

Studenti I see. Nell I think that he believes that the 
freedom which exists in Greece is the 'germ of the Socratic 
questioning of the customary. 

Straussi Any historical evidence* empirical evidence? Is 
this used by Hogel to show the connection between original 
Greekness and Socrates? 

Student i I didn't see how he spell-ad out that point. 

Strauss i Does anyone? Mr. ? 

Studenti Through the sophists ... 

Straussi No. That was already corruption. But prior to 
the corruption? The democratic polis as he calls it using 
democracy in a vsry largo ccn.-e* What is the connection 
between Greek democracy as understood by Hegel - I mean the 
healthy democracy pr5or to fa a Peloponnesian War a and 
Socrates? 

How dose ft democracy proceed? Oobato. There was debate and 
you couli oven *&ka something tec'mic&I out of the debate. 
That Is an art. 

Student* Well, that accounts for the sophistry'. 

Strauss* But, still, originally there was a kind of native 
oratory. Public speeches, public debate. And there is a 
connection between public debate about public matters and 
Socrates. 

Student* I had the impression, though, from the texts that 
when the sophists talked - that sophistry originated from 
some independent source and that the sophi3ts came along and 
saw the debates arid taught the people how to debate. 

Straus 3 t Yes, but what does this mean? It Is sophistry and 
more radically - Socrates is the opposite of original Greek- 
nes 3 . But since it is the negation - the antithesis - of 
original Greekneai it mu3t be understood as steaming from 


Greekness. In other words» original Greekness is the matrix- 
the necessary matrix • of Socrates. 

Mew if wee look at the Greek gods* what is the connection 
between the Greek gods and Socrates • taking Socrates now 
for a general tern designating this unheard of thing. What 
is the peculiar character of the Greek gods. 

Studenti Well, they weren't there originally. They were 
there by overthrowing the original order of things. They 
established a certain possibility by questioning the existing 
order. 

Strausst In other words, they were emphatically not the 
oldest gods. Tea, that is also true. So the simple equation 
of the good and the ancient could not be maintained. 

But there is another point. How dees he call the Greek 
religion? 

Student* The religion of art. 

Strauss* Ye 3 . So the artists, the nrtisans, whether sculp¬ 
tors of poets, nate the Greek gods. They make them and at tie 
same time they did not make them, a e he said somewhere'. But 
they also make them. And, therewith, there is the element 
of human spontaneity, of human creativity implied. This can 
then load to a more radical assertion of human (inaudible). 

You remind us of the fact that, according to Hegel, there 
is no conscience In the Greek religion 

Student* There 13 alao no conscience in their constitution 
generally. 

Strauss* Yes. JDoes this meks sense? 

Student* (no thing that J. thought of when I read that state¬ 
ment is L*h-. conflict between the democratic concept of justice 
and the oligarchic concept of justice. This indicates a 
difference of opinion within the rolls about the nature of 
political right. 

Strauss* But what should Kegel say to this objection? 

Student: I think that he would have to admit that it existed 
in the Athenian nolia from vary early times. 

Strauss* You base your critique of Hegel on Aristotle. Ilegel 
•says that the Greek commonwealth is a democracy which is 
flatly contradicted by Aristotle and also by Thucydides and 
so on, This is an untenable thesis at first glance. Therefore, 
Hegel must understand the word "democracy" in a very different 
sense than Aristotle and Thucydides or the ordinary Greeks. 

Student* He unierst si.^n it* as he says, as a regime where 
there is a kind of equity and moral basis. 



Strauss i An equality. 

Studentt Yes. An equality is recognised and this requires* 
in Hegel's view* a very basic equality of the citizens. 

Strauss i One can say - which is a very poor answer* but which 
is to begin with an answer - that Hegel simply accepted this 
description of the classical city from Montesquieu. His most 
fantastic statement is when he tries to describe what democracy 
meant and means. One of the m^st powerful documents* according 
to Montesquieu# is - of all things - Ple.to's Re public . 3c 
he must have meant something very different from what everyone 
else understood by democracy. But thi3 a very long question 
in Montesquieu himself. We must see later on what the precise 
reasons of Hegel himself really are. • 

But what about the conscience? Do Plato and Aristotle speak 
of the conscience? 

Student! As I said# the only reason I can see that Hegel 
collapses the Platonic and Aristotelian# tmd Greek distinction 
between nature and convention ia that he sees morality as 
not grounded upon nature. . Therefc^e# the Greek standard of 
natural justice appears to him to ca just a custom, and there 
is no fundamental distinction between that and a particular 
law. 

Strauss * But the simple question* Do Plato and Aristotle 
ever mention the conscience? Never. The term comes up 
later# but not with our meaning# in some stoic teste. But 
to this there is an obvious objection. Someone can say that 
it is veyy pedantic to stick to the word “conscience. “ Do - 
we not have a very clear case of the conscience in classical 
Greek .literature, in Plato, as a matter of fact. 

Student.* Hie Apqiotty. 

Strauss* Yes, But whet thing*? 

Student* (Inaudible) ] 

Strauss* But of Socrates. Hegel would cay that that is 
already xhs-- disintegration. In addition this is a question - 
whether Heg^l believes that the is scaie’ching 

like the conscience is the question. Whether Socrates himself 
understood the is something which con be called 

with soice propriety the conscience. You were quite right 
ir. also pointing out that Hegel is silent about the hetero- - 
geneity within the Greek city, namely the rich and the poor 
ana this kind of thing. Ko is not entirely silent about it, 
but he seems to present the Greek ooli3 as perfectly consisting 
only of vircuou 3 men, at least in the good time which cannot 
be literally true. You mu3t see that later. Yes? 

Student* Isn't there a clear ca3S in Plato of a mail passing 
n 'lead body - I think that it is in your article? 



Strauss» Wall it Is* as a natter of fact* in Plato's Republic * 
He tries to stake clear that there is a difference between 
spiritedness and desire* The nan had the desire to look at 
these corpses - a very morbid desire - and then he got angry 
at himself on account of this low desire. Here you see that 
anger is noble and desire la base* That is the context* 

But the same nan* of course* eventually succumbs and says* 

■You cursed eyes." I forget the exact words. "Have ycu taken 
your fill?" 

But what is there of conscience? There is a conflict within 
nan between desire and reason* but also between desire and 
anger - desire and spiritedness. Spiritedness is not 
conscience* Reason as reason is not conscience* 

The expression* "I an conscious of something" - this occurs* 
of course. I know together with myself literally translated. 
There is a certain dualism within me. I can know something 
together with somebody else. Fcreexample - surely not you - 
but somebody else can be conscious of a fellow-fcnower of a 
criminal. And you can be a fellow-knowor of your own 
criminal inclinations. That is, I think, the most simple 
rule. But the development of that into a concept of a 
conscience is a long step. 

Is thers any other point which you want to bring up at this 
point? 

Well, then, let us turn to our texti On page 241 in -the first 
paragraph. 

Readeri "Kan with his necessities sustains a practical 
relation to external Nature, end in making it satisfy his 
desireu, and thus using it up, has recourse to a sysxem of 
mean a- For natural objects are powerful* and offer ret»i3- 
Tancfi in various ways. In order to subdue them, awi intro¬ 
duces ether natural agentsi thus turns Nature against itself .. 

Str&u.';c** Alright. Literally, "uses natural things against 
naLurai things." Por example, uses iron against wood. Yes? 

Reader* "... uses natural tilings against natural things, 
and invents instruments for this purpose. These human in¬ 
ventions belong to Spirit, and such an instrument is to be 
respocred mere than a mere natural object." 

Straudi,** Yes. That is the point. I think that we have 
mention fed this before. The artifacts are of a higher rank 
than natural things because they are of spiritual-mental 
‘origin; direct spiritual-mental origin. 

In the next paragraph he speaks of "ornament" which is a 
common desire for adornment. It is a cowmen human trai 
but which was changed in Greece and, therefore, this tnrews 
light on Greeknoss. We cannot read everything. The key 
point is this* The barbarians adorned themselves with 



things outside of themselves - gold* silver, ivory. The 
Greeks* too, did that. But for the Greeks the most important 
way of adorning themselves was the perfection of their bodies. 
Center of page 242. 

Readeri "But while on the one side they have too much inde¬ 
pendent personality to be subjugated by supei*stition, that 
sentimant has not gone to the extent of making them vain; 
on the contrary, essential conditions must be first Ratio- 
fied before this can become a natter of vanity wip 
The exhilarating sense of personality- in contrast witn 
sensuous subjection to nature# end the need not of Biero ^ 
pleasure, but of the display of individual powers, inorcer 
thereby to gain special distinction and consequent enjoyment, 
constitute therefore the chief characteristic end principal 
occupation of the Greeks. Free as the bird singing in the 
sky, the individual only expresses what lies in hj.suntrananelled 
human nature — Ita—hava his importance reoojpiised* This is 
the subjective beginning of Greek Art - in which the human 
being elaborates his physical being, in free, beautiful 
movement and agile vigor, to a work of art. 

Strausst And later on page 242, center, where he says that 
the dependence of Nature is put aside, but something naturae 
which man '“•on use in order to show hxmse.i and orhers -'C 
exhibit himself, is close to him and is fit to be made vO 
ser«e as a sign of his aptitude (inaudible) 

And this natural thing is his body. This ha-has imme^a.*1/* 
i.e. by Nature. And he finds himself in in a natural 
manner without having done anything to bring. - 

And, therefore, this is mere directly human if tho adornmsn- 
ccnsista in improving the body and m makjng it as beautiful 
a;* possible without cossietica. Yes? 

student* In the paragraph which we just read he says that 
-the individual cnly expresses what lies in his untrammelled human 
nature iii developing his body. This would seem to up-y that 
i-hore Is a natural, .developed state of tic body and .ne 
spiritual Coree ia only that which xeads man -o thi- 
But ic would seem more consistent \»ith Hegoi't whole phjj-w- 
scohy to say that the spiritual element is ju3t a ^ans,. 3rm.uig 
of * the body without guidance from nature, ac he goes on 
ho 3 ays that it is a spiritual thing. 

Strau 33 i Still, Hegel says that the dependence on Nature 
la leer if the adornment is this improvement of <<*.« -J*., 
th.ari ii xhe adomment 3 are taken from outside - go*d 3i:d so on. 


The improvements themselves -.what is the good 
the body - couldn't be, according to Hegel, simply 

. . .*4 . _ ml. 1 J. m ; 1 


Student: 

state* ot the oouy - * ws, r* 

& natural conception. There couldn't be a natura.iV t. 30 - 

body v/hich v/ould strive ... 

ef-qr.'j ■ Well, in a limited kcms. There 13 lUe diffor-suc/. 

between'health and sicluieas and that ia, r-f Vt^eocn 16 ’ 

Euu we vrixl come to that question you nave in m—*d very socn. 


Student 2* Mustn't ws say that for ths Greeks* in contra¬ 
distinction to the barbarians. Nature - the natural - restricts 
them much more severely as an end? Barbaric display can have 
an almost (inaudible) variety* "but the notion of the (inaudible) 
They haven't that barbarous freedom. 

Strauss i I think that this will be cleared up later. Hegel 
would put the emphasis on this. Whether you depend on exter¬ 
nals or whether you transform something which is in a way 
external - the body - but is* on the other hand, not eimpiy 
external. It is one's own body. 

Student 3* Is it important that the instrument is a meana, 
but the work of art is not a means* that it is an end in 
itself? He begins by talking about instruments as informed 
objects. Then he gets to a work of art which is also an 
informed object, but is not a means. 

Strauss* Yes. It is not ultimately in the service of satis¬ 
fying the bodily needs. Therefore, art is higher than craft. 

Student* Perhaps this would have some bearing on the question 
of the different factions within the state because the state 
as a work of art is not snmeans. It is an end in itself. 
Although there would be these factions they have to be seen 
in tlia context cf the state. 

Strauss* Yes. Tjet us wait until we coma to that. 

No‘v let us turn to page 244. I believe that that is the 
beginning of the section on Greek religion. 

Reader* "If the subject of Seng as thus developed as eng ths 
Greeks is made a question, we should say that its essential 
and absolute purport is religious. • • « We cannot* there t. ore* 
regard the Greek divinity as similar to the Indian - some 
Power of Nature for which the human chape supplies only an 
onward form." 

Strauss* And in other forms* we may add, as well. 

Student* "The aesence is the Spiritual itself, and the 
Natural is only the point of departure. But on. the other 
hand, it mu.rt be observed that the divinity of the Greets 
is not yet the absolute, free Spirit, but Spirit in a 
particular "iods, "fettered by the limitations of humanity — 
still dependent as a determinate individuality on external 
conditions." 

Strauss* Ha doesn't bring out in the translation the following 
sar.tonr.a. "This essential thing the Greeks have no linger 
found in the natural* the external, but in the internal. 

And that Means that the spiritual i3 not nature, natural, 
but freedom and, hence, human. Therefore, Greek rel-tgion 
ia the religion of art, of beauty. 



J 8 ** ®cction here which unfortunately is not In the 
tra ?!i 1 ?J?‘ on J 38cauaa ** i* not *n th * earlier edition, I 
b2£*ifS%«° 8tat ® thi * es follows* The Creeks gods, these 
h2i?^£hh, f i8U 5I? °* mor * than husan Perfection but atill of 
hap ^i J? 1 .? m8ana that for Greeks only the per- 
Jv™ ij d i v J ne or “ Jo » Biblical expression - 

f s the iffla « e of God » not nan us 
nan. And this is decisive for the later development. < 

12 S oul S S* 11 tta non-denocratic character of the Greeks, 
even of Greek democracy. That is implied. Only men of a 

P e ^f 3C tion are truly human beings, not man as such. 
And, tterefore, this lends to the fact which Hegel noints 
out, that the famous anthropomorphism of Greek religion is 
imperfect because it abstracts from the imperfect, suffering, 

Sf i ChriI*i?«i+? l S.I hi8# S C S°£ difl ? t0 He?£l » is the super!or fty 
of^Gliristianity because God has become a man who suffered and 


God appears in 
flesh. That is 


produces of human imagination and not in the 
the limitation of Greek anthropomorphism. 


On page 249 in the second half. This is only one side. 

Thar „ne mind is tfcnt which it makes out of itself. The 
mina is that into which it makes itself. To use a Greek 
term, tr.e human is virtue and this means, of course, poli¬ 
tically, that polls should consist of virtuous men only, 

the starting point of Montesquieu. 

And tnis is wnat Hegel objects to. 


pie other side is that the mind is that which is original’y 
free, no. merely by our making ourselves into free men. That 
freedom is its nature. You have the word "nature" in a vsxy 
crucial context. Freedom is the nurture of the mind. There- 
fora, all men are by nature free. In more practical firms. 

P? •-"'^■lly free end cannot be treated as slaves. And this 
side the Creaks have not yet understood precisely because 

have not understood themselves, meaning as human beings. 


In 0 till more simple tarns, the Greeks had net an inkling 
o. the rights of man. Tha Greeks knew of the rights of the 
virtuous zi*r. and this was very important compared with 
onen-cal despotism. But it was also a severe limitation. 


Wo * i e * as turn " oh * on ® Bor ® Point. The Greeks have 
no« led Nature. But they have transformed the natural 
in .0 30 m* xhing spiritual, it is a defact of the Greek gods 
that they are not anthropomorphistic enough. They are idealised 
human beings, flcshless human beings. 

pi the Christian religion it is said that God has appeared 
in u:a flesh and this is the fundamental defect of Greekness. 

Nc.* let us turn to page 249, second half. 


Readerj "If God himself is to be manifested in a corre¬ 
sponding express!onr that can only be the human fora* for 
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from 'Oils the o pi ritual beams forth* • . But the Creeks* 
since they had not attained an intellectual conception of 
Jfiemsalves* ’did not yet realize Spirit in its Universality - 
Had not the idea of man and the essential unity of the 
divine and human nature according to the Christian view," 


ft, mor'fe.! 


Strauss* This is the translation of the passage w&lch I 
read before. The Creeks did not know that freedom is the 
nature of the mind. They knew only freedom of the kind tliat 
is man*s work. Han makes himself free* say* by controlling - 
his passions. This is virtue in Creek language. Jfut the more 
fundamental freedom by virtue of which every man is by nature 
free and* therefore* also the vicious mar. is responsible for 
his vies. But man is fundamentally free and* therefore* an 
object of respect* of human respect. This* according to 
Hegel* they did not see. ( 

Now what is the theological equivalent of that? The beautiful 
.@t>ds - idealized human beings - are absolutist. They are 
not seen to b« u phase (as he translates it) among many 
phasee. He thinks* of course, of the trinity. God as father 
and God having become man as the sen. That is the theo¬ 
logical equivalent* according to Hegel, of the Greeks un¬ 
awareness of that fundamental, freedom which he calls the 
freedom of his nature which antedates any’possible freeing 
liberating virtue. 


Hegel also puts it this way* The Creek gods are too subjec¬ 
tive bectijsa they are too objective and visa versa. They 
are too subjective - they are too much the work of the htraan 
Imagination because they are too objective* they aura not 
seen as part of the whole. 


Lot us turn to the second paragraph on page 244. 


Reader* "The second point is* that the new divinities 
retain natural elements, and consequently in themselves . • ." 

Strauss* No. I am very sorry. We have to considex* briefly 
what he said before. We have found in the concept of the 
Creek mind 'the two elements t nature and mind. 

Reader* "In the Idea of the Creek Spirit we found the two 
elements * future and Spirit* in such a relation to each 
other that Nature forms merely the point of departure." 

Strauss* In other words* they deft** remain completely 
within the natural as the Orientals do. 

Reader* "This degradation of Nature is in the Creek mytho¬ 
logy the turning point of the whole - expressed as the War 
of the Cods* the overthrow of the Titans by the race of Zeus." 


Strauss* In other words* this is the empirical basis for 
Hegel's assertion. The notion that the younger gods are 
the ruling gods and that < there was originally another kind 
of gods who have been overcome. And Hegel interprets this 
&3 the victory of the mind or the spirit over Nature. 


JL.,i 

He develops in the sequel the point that the Greek gods are 
not symbols* There were attempts made so frequently in 
later antiquity to say that Zeus stands for* say, kingly 
power and so on. This is impossible because the gods arc 
true individuals and* while one may see the preponderance ~ 
of one spiritual element in god number one and of another 
in god number $t*o* it is impossible to reduce them to any 
such formula* This has to do with tho fact that the natural 
elements while being overcome by the spiritual elements 
are still present* This which cannot be reduced to any 
purely spiritual meaning. 

On page 24?* line 15 from bottom. 

Readeri "The preservation of the original myths brings us 
to the famous chapter of the "Mysteries*" already mentioned. 
These mysteries of the Greeks present something which* as 
unknown* has attracted the curiosity of all times* under the 
supposition of profound wisdom. It must first be remarked 
that their antique and primary character* in virtue of its 
very antiquity, shows their destitution of excellence - 
their inferiority." 

Straussi The eldest is not the most venerable* but the lowest. 
In Kegel's time there were still quite a few people who 
believed ‘that the oldest strata of Greek religion (and some 
people thought the mystery religions‘-were the oldest) were 
for this very reason the most profound. This is clearly 
con iaradic ted by Hegel. 

Wo h&vo to turn also to a number of other passages which are 
not in our translation. 

When he cckcs to speak of the Greek state* he mentions a 
number of points v.diich I will read to you. 

"Per oricn fcnl despotism there was no place in Greece. 

Here the individuals as mixed" meaning of mixed origin 
"are strangers to each other* not connected with each other 
by nature." 

In the Orient* he implies* there was always this natural 
bond which was decisive. In China the whole land under¬ 
stood as a family. And* of course* in Judaism the seed 
of Abraham. Here in Greece* according to Hegel just as 
in Rome according to the old description of Rome as a 
kind ox' asylum for all kinds of criminals in the neighbor¬ 
hood. But thia mado the glory of Roma. They were not of 
one stock. Therefore, according to Hegel, there could 
T.fd t>s despotism* the natural root of despotism being the 
paternal power indefinitely enlarged. 

The thought which Hegel develops here is that he speaks 
nil the time of the democratic character of the Greek 
pglia. With the Greeks the dignity of man depends on 
the good uon of his freedom or - to use the Greek term - 
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on his virtue (his virtuous activity)* not on his quasi- 
innate freedom* 

In the Orient there is no awareness of the diffiity of 
Nothing hut fear of the lord with a smal l cr a capital 1 • 

In Christianity or modernity the fr eedOT of man as a 
subject who calls everything before the tribunal of h-o 
conscience or reason. That does not exist in Greece. 

Therefore* in Greece we have only the dignity of the citizen, 
not the diwiitv of man. And who is and who is not a citizen 

is determined practically by *b® law » ^ 

custom* something which is not knows to be the *°jk o 
reason. That is the decisive point. Age-old, sacred 
custom* but not known to be the work of reason. This is 
the limitation of Greek rationality. 

There i3 not yet in Greece awareness of the right cf sub¬ 
jectivity. Right means here simply theffS^^^cnflict 
there is not visualized even the possibility of a conflict 
with the private good. To be truly a human being means to 
be^dedicatedabsolutely to the JifiiiS* to be a good citizen. 
That is virtue. 

On page 252 at the top there is something which we ahoula 

di3CUSS. 

Readcri "The Greeks occupy the middle " ld 

have not yet attained the higher standpoint of Truth. 

Strauss- In other words* this position which th® Greeks 
take is*the intermediate position between Og^g^^ avrgT> "" 
n«sa of the freedom of man end Christian* modern full 

Thio i* the .todpotat * JJ!? 
ms d*atineuishod from the point of view of xruxn wni-n 
wo may take to mean that truth includes uglinesssm 
the recognition of the rights of ugly men, of the morally 

ugly men. i 


Later he speaks of Montesquieu. 


Feeder- "The main point in Democracy is moral disposition. 
Virtue'U the basis of Dejocra^, remarks Kon^esqui.Reference 
and this sentiment. U as important as it is tr-ua^n 
to tha idea of Democracy commonly is +u e 

of Justice* the common weal, the general interest, is -he 

main consid^ration." 

Hare you understand why Montesquieu can say that 
PWrRsSlM“«“ democratic book becaus* bare every- 
thing ia sacrificed to the common good. 

R'-ad-r* taut it is so only aa custom, in the form of 



itself* Law exists, and Is, In point of substance, the Law 
of Freedom - rational and valid because it is Law, i.e, 
without ulterior sanction. As in Beauty the Natural element - 
its sensuous coefficient - remains* so also* in this.customary 
morality* laws assume the form of a necessity of Nature. 

The Greeks occupy the middle ground of Beauty and have not 
yet attained the higher standpoint of Truth." 

Straussi In other words* the subjective basis of the laws 
has not yst been seen and there i3, therefore* something 
reminding of Nature* of the sub-spiritual* sub-mental 
and this is what we mean by beauty where the spiritual/zantal 
appears in sensual appearance and* therefore* not as itself. 

The principle of democracy is virtue* This famous statement 
of Montesquieu which Hegel simply accepts. It woui^be ?*■ 
a long story which we cannot possibly go into how Llontes- 
quieu meant it in the first :jlace« That is a very long 
question. But let us leave it here simply so. Democracy's 
principle is virtue, i.e., only among virtuous wen .Vir¬ 
tuous means here that their h’vjvxity is identical with their 
citizenships There is no higher consideration that the 
fatherland. To use the modern phrase, "right or wrong my 
country." There is nothing to which you can appeal or in 
the light of which you can judge your country. This is what 
is meant here. 

But we must also taken this in a broader sense and this was 
partly intended, at least* by Montesquieu if not by Hegel* 

But for Hegel, too, it is understood that the principle of 
the reasonable state is not virtue. Because, then* only 
virtuous persons could be citizens or at least have full 
citizenship rights, and Imagine how difficult that is. You 
can limit citizen rights from the point of view of property 
qualifications or education qualifications or race or w.iatever 
but visible features. But you cannot licit citizenship on 
the basis of virtub in any serious sense of the word. Why? 

Student* Who will judgs? 

Strauss* Yes. If thore are very great rewards connected 
with virtue, actions in agreement with virtue will be forth¬ 
coming. Nobody can make himself richer than he is because 
there- are easy ways of measuring. Or size or any other 
visible things. But virtue cannot be the basis. 

Hegel‘a point was - and we will speak of that later - is that 
when you mako ifte attempt to base democracy on virtue you 
arrive at Robbeapiere's Terror because merely external actions 
do not make a man virtuous• You have to look into his heart. 
He oust have the right moral intention 2 nd, therefore, here 
there is only one possibility. You trust or do not trust. 

And if you do not trust* the guillotine is the only way of 
getting rid of the citizens lacking virtue. 



But Is there not something more Immediately relevant for 
us today in* this assertion that the principle of democracy 
is virtue? What about Marxism? Marxism daim3 to be 
fundamentally democra tic as you know* although not in the 
transitional stage* but eventually* But must not Marxism 
in one way or another assert that the principle of democracy 
is virtue? That in this final democracy all men will be 
virtuous? 

Rousseau who has a lot to say about democracy especially 
in the modem meaning of the term* made this distinction. 

What is vice? There is one source in man - the fundamental 
source — which is self-love* Hobbes calls this self-preserva¬ 
tion. This is based on the natural needs of men. 

What happens to the natural needs of men -j5i the final Marxist 
society? They are satisfied. Economy oi plenty as they say. 

Rousseau* however* did not believe that a perfectly virtuous 
society is possible because he held that society is "evil 
with a kind of vice rooted in the desire for superiority end 
recognition of one's superiority*" This grows up aa soon 
as we have society and lasts as long as there is society. 
Therefore* this self-love would also prevail in a Kavxiat 
society. There is administration of things but it ruakes a 
great difference whether you are at the top of the administra¬ 
tion of things or in a lower echelon* That is inevitable. 

Also the wives of these outstanding administrators will 
be affected and* as wise men of old said* they will be even 
more affected than their husbands* 

So the desire for distinction* for surpassing others* »fhat 
is the Marxist view of that? What is the view of the role 
of -..this in the final society? 

Stu^er.t* In the more modem interpretations this is more 
cr loss done away with by pscyhological methods. 

Strauss f . That is very un-Marxist. That is the famous com¬ 
bination of Marx and Freud which is so popular in this country 
but wnich is not Marxist. 

Student* I take it that the Marxists hold that the desire 
for distinction is a distinction of men of one class against 
men of another class* Th.vt pride is not the competing 
arrogance of nobility* but of the noble riding peasants 
dr-wn in his coach. Since in the future society there wil* 
be only one class, strange to say there ought not to be 
any emulation among the equals. 

r 

Strauss s Yes. Equality and fraternity takes away this 
point. This I thought that we should mention in passing. 

Now let us go on with Hegel. The Greeks did not know^the 
conscience or the good will, i.e. bowing only-to the j.aw 
which one has given to oneself and only on that basis 
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bowing to the law of the land. Dlffarantly stated* the , . 
polls did not rest on any notion of a natural law. The 
poiis for it 3 own consciousness did not rest on any notion 
of the natural law. 

There was immediate identity of the particular will - the - 
will of the individual - with the general will. That is 
virtue. If I will without any effort what is good for the 
community and my private interest is stifled by this* then 
I am 100> patriotic. , 


Hegel comes to speak somewhat later* on page 252* line. 11 
of the radical difference between ancient and modem democracy. 
He must.of course* do that because his contemporaries had 
gotten an inkling of democracy through the French Revolution 
and some of what they have heard about America. 

(lapse in tape) 

Header* "The above is the true position of the democratic 
polity* its justificatior.-an absolute necessity-rest on this 
still imminent objective morality. For tha modem conceptions 
of democracy chis justification cannot be pleaded.* 

Strauss* I.e.t virtue as a dependable principle cannot pos¬ 
sibly be the basis of democracy in modem times. Yeo? 

Headeri "These provide that the. interest to the community* 
tiie affairs }f state* shall be discussed and decided by the 
people. That the individual members of the community 3hall 
deliberate* urge their respective opinions and give their 
votes) and this on the ground that the interests of the State 
and its concerns are the interests of such individual members. 
.m this is very well* but the essential condition and dis¬ 
tinction in regard to various phases of Democracy is* What is 
the character of these individual members?" 

Strauss* Who are these individuals, meaning what kind of 
people are they? 

Reader* "Thay are absolutely authorized te assume their 
pcs.vtion, only in as far as their will is still Objective 
Will - not cne that wishes this or that, not mere *good' 
will." 


Strauss* In other words, you can have two people who may 
hara equally good will, and have very different notions of 
what is the common good. So the mere good will doesn 1 * t^help. 

They must also have the same objective will, they must (inaudible) 
'virtuously the same things. 

Reader* "For good will is something particular - res-us on the 
morality of individuals* on their conviction and subjective 
feeling. That very subjective Freedom which constitutes the 
principle and determines the peculiar form of Freedom in our 
world - which forms the absolute basis of our political and 
religious life, could not manifest itself in Greece otherwise 
than as a destructive element." 

t 


Strauss i Is corruption. The radical difference "between 
ancient and modem democracy - modem democracy is based on 
tiie error that the multitude of emancipated individuals ean 
govern* The Greek individuals in a Greek democracy are not 
emancipated. They were nothing but citizens and* therefore* 
there was fundamental harmony. There was not merely consensus 
in the sense in which the word is now used* but fundamental 
unanimity. What Hegel has in mind here is the distinction to 
which Rousseau had referred and which he takes up between the 
citizen and the bourgeois* the man chiefly concerned with his 
private interest. In the sense in which Hegel and Rousseau 
use the words all citizens of a modem democracy are bourgeoi¬ 
sie. They all have a clearly defined private interest with 
which they are primarily concerned. 

To state this all in a language with which you are perhaps 
more familiar* the modem democracy is based on the distinc¬ 
tion between state and society. And there is no such dis¬ 
tinction in the polls. So society means variety of interest - 
conflict* competition* heterogeneity. And these people of 
conflicting interests cannot be virtuous in the classical 
sense. 

In the moment in which the emancipation of the individual 
occurs - of every individual* when it has in principle been 
achieved (and this emancipation has its good and its bad 
side as we shall see) - in that moment virtue can no longer 
be the principle. Yes? 

Student! This notion would go against Rousseau*s notion of 
the general will. The fact that each individual. is required 
to think in terms of the general will isn't eufficisnt to - 
well* they would have to come to the conclusion themselves. 

Strtau 3 £ j You must not forget that in The Social Contract 
Rousseau states the ideal conditions of just order.He states 
them there and there there would be tills fundamental homo¬ 
geneity* l.e.* in the most important respects there is 
unanimity. The difference" of opinion can concern only 
particular measures which cannot be of great importance. 

But very complicated other things are needed as appears more 
and more and in Rousseau that is a very long question. 

But Hegel* of course, thinks not only of Montesquieu, but 
also of Rousseau. That is quite true. 

Student! In ether words* Hegel ie saying that Rousseau's 
idea of the state governed by the general will would meet 
tit g retirements of classical antiquity* but couldn't actually 
exist in the modem world. 

Straussi Yes. Absolutely. To that extent, Rousseau's 
Social Contract was an impossible proposal. You cannot have 
small states anymore, to state it in practical terms* like 
the polis. 



Now here is a passage which I didn’t find in the translation. 

"In the Greek city there is not yet a right of the abstract 
universal, i.e. not yet a government as a particular organi¬ 
sation under which the particular interest is both restrained 
and also satisfied." 

In other words, the distinction between the government and 
the people does not exist there. In modem times the inde¬ 
pendence of the government as a particular organization is 
essential. Every citizen as such is a part of the government. 
If you take government in the narrowest sense, l.e. only the 
executive then, of course, not everyone is a member of the 
government. You have to be elected for an office. But since 
the fundamental governmental activity is not executive, but 
the legislature - the deliberative - according to Hegel and 
Aristotle, and this is the work of the whole citizen body. 
There is, therefore, not yet a distinction between the people 
and the government. In modem times this distinction is 
essential. 

There are quite a few other things which are not in the trans¬ 
lation and which I must try to read to you. 

"The constitution itself cannot be an otject for the Greek 
democracy. There cannot be deliberations and decisions about 
the constitution. But.the constitution is exactly thisi 
that the citizens deliberate and make decisions." 

Do you understand this? Particular laws referring to the 
constitution can, of course, be made. But the constitution 
proper is presupposed In any deliberation, in any legisla¬ 
tive act and, therefore, the constitution itself cannot be 
an object for che Greek democracy because democracy means 
that the citizens deliberate and make decisions. Can we still 
understand that’/ _ 

Student* In Athens there were many important changes of the 
constitution or what we could call the constitution ... 

Strauss* To what extent were they an act of deliberation? 

Student* They did away with the powers of the » 

That was a deliberative decision. 

t 

Straussi There is something to what you say, but let us - 
take the simplest example. The American constitution, a 
product of deliberation as everybody know3. But Hegel thinks 
of something mere profound than the detailed provisions of 
the constitution. Namely, the very beginning. What is the 
very beginning of the constitution? The People. This simple 
thing was not the subject of deliberation. The people or 
their representatives deliberated about the peculiar struc¬ 
ture of the legislative, executive and judicial, but that the 
people had to decide-the most fundamental thing upon which 
everything else depends, not a king ruling by divine grace. 


nor a society divided into a hereditary nobility and something - 
else*. The fundamental thing underlying everything else - to 
some extent even the nonviolent changes taking place - they 
are based on the premise that the last word is with the people* 

And this could not be the subject of deliberation* 

In other words f what Hegel has in mind is this* Whereas 
according to the modem doctrines* especially of French origin* 
the fundamental act was the constituent assembly where the 
people established the constitution and* therewith* become 
truly members of the civil society. No such thing in Greece. 

And the constituent assembly - if you take the doctrine literally- 
presupposes that these indi .--duals-who assemble and then deli¬ 
berate (as Hobbes and other present it)* Shall we have a 
kingship, shall we have an aristocracy, shall wo have a 
democracy or *caie mixture of them? These people are not yet 
citizens. Tiv-se are the emancipated individuals of which the 
Greeks did not know and of which wa know. In this respect, 

Hegel goes fully with the modem** • 

Hegel is very critical of many of tha theories of the 18th 
century, *.ut he has this point in mind. You must assert a 
fundamen":J. sovereignty of the individual, i.e. of every 
individual, if there are to be politically relevant rights 
of man. That i rs the point. Because if the poli3 is first, 
then the rights of man cannot be the first thing. They may 
come in, but in a secondary manner. Yes? 

Student i (inazlible) 

Strauss» How did Hegel speak of thi3 before when he spokw of 
the same thing? Thi 3 peculiar in between position, in between 
Nr.ture and man. What he also means by the point of view of 
beauty* 

Therefore, there is no absolute beginning with the free indivi¬ 
dual, be it tiie passionate individual or bo it the conscientious 
individual. And*that is the essential defect, according to 
Hegel. 

Student 2* (inaudible) 

Strauss* Hegel speaks about this only in a very general way. 

Ha oay-j that they had ceased to have any function and they 
disappeared partly by self-destruction. 

Student* It seems that there was a change whereby people who 
were not citizens overthrew royal houses and chose tyrent3 . . . 

Strauss* That was later. 

Student* (inaudible) 

Strauss* ’That belongs to the pre-history in which Greece was 
not yet Greece. 
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Student* The main point would simply he that there was never /v . 
a deliberate forming of a polls with an (inaudible) which could 
then somehow get the power to establish rules* This was never 
deliberately done* It just sort of happened. 

Strauss* Yes. Even that would not be of interest to Hegel. 

The key point is the way in which the polls understood itself 
and there it did not look back. There were some memories of 
founding acts and in these founding acts kings played a role. 

In Athens __who put together a variet" of villages. 

But this Is obviously not a constituent assembly' according 
to the strict revolutionary doctrine. 

Student* Kow does Hegel take It that Aristotle simply says 
that the city is first? 

Strauss* In the sense in which Aristotle means that - first 
not in timet 'but in rank* Hegel accepts that. This will 
become clearer later on. 

He discusses in the immediate sequel the conditions of the 
Greek polis and this is very empirical and without any great 
difficulty, for example* the smallness of the Greek poli3. 

The institution of slavery and. lastly, the oracles. On page 
254 bottom. 

Reader* "Another circumstance that demands special attention 
here is the element of Slavery. This was a necessary condition 
of an aesthetic democracy, where it was the right and duty 
of every citizen to deli/er or to listen to orations respect¬ 
ing the management of tr.e State in the place of public 
assembly, to take part in the exercises of the Gymnasia, and 
to join in the celebration of festivals. It was a necessary 
condition of such occupations, that the citizens should be 
freed from handicraft occupations 1 consequently* that what 
among us is performed by free citizens - the work of daily 
life - should be done by slaves. Slavery does not cease until 
the ’./ill has bean infinitely self-reflected - until Right is 
conceived as appertaining to every freeman, and the term 
freeman is regarded as a synonym for man in his generic 
nature as endowed with Reason. But here we still occupy 
the standpoint of Morality as mere Wont and Custom, and there¬ 
fore known only as a peculiarity attaching to a certain kind 
of existence." 

Strauss: The consciousness - that is the abstract man. 

Kan in general is free, has not been possessed by either Socrates 
or Plato or Aristotle. This emerges with Christianity ac¬ 
cording to Hegel. Of course, this is surely an exagerration 
that there were no artisan citizens in the Greek cities, 
especially in Athens. But the key point in Kegel is uimpiy 
that the radical distinction between man and citizen - we, 
of course, also make this distinction as not every living 
man is an American citizen - but for the'Greeks there is, 
so to.speak, no possibility of becoming a citizen unless you 
are the son of a citizen father and a citizen mother. 
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There arc various other crucial implications o t that as .■ 
discussed by Aristotle when he talks of the relation between/ 
the virtue of man to the virtue of the citizen* 


Then in the sequel he speaks - and this is particularly 
important - of Athens and of Sparta, the peaks of Greek 
political life* and Hegel has. on the whole, the judgement 
which» I think, most of us had today* that altogether Athens 
was infinitely superior to Sparta* This creates a minor 
difficulty for Hegel because - not exactly a difficulty - 
Aristotle and Plato seem to prefer Sparta to Athens, We might, 
perhaps, look at page 261, line 9* 

Reader* "The blame with which we find them visited in 
Xenophon and Plato, attaches rather to that later period when 
misfortune and the corruption of the democracy had already 
supervened* Put if we would have the verdict of the Ancients 
on the political life of Athens ► we must turn, not to Xenophon, . 
nor even to Plato, but to those who had a thorough acquain¬ 
tance with the state in its full vigor - who managed its 
affairs and have been esteemed its greatest leaders - i*e* to 
its Statesmen* Among these, Pericles is the Zeus of the human 
Panttheon cf Athens," 

Strauss* Pericles, the greatest of all statesmen that Lave 
ever been. Whether Hegel only said it once after a good 
breakfast or not, I do not know. At any rate, the funeral 
speech in Thucydides, he make* clear, is the key to Athens, 
not Socrates. And that is very important. And one could 
draw a conclusion from this which is not sufficient, but X 
think that one would have to argue it out - that Hegel was 
more democratic in a way than Socrates, Xenophon, Plato and 
Aristotle, 

Here v.*-Later on - and it is not in your translation - he says, 
"Pericles, the greatest statesman of ancient and modem 
times.'* So there is no doubt that Hegei meant it. 

Then, he says, according to the great stoifes - not only ir. 
Thucydides'but also in Plutarch and ether places — he mentions 
the signs of his absolute dedication to his fatherland. He 
mentions one thing here wlich he probably found in Plutarcn 
(1 have never looked it up) that Pericles never laughed. In 
other words, he was so deadly serious in his dedication to 
the city that he .never laughed. And he went to no banquet 
after he had become a statesman. ; 

The question is* Can there be a statesman like Pericles in 
any lat'c age? from He gal’s point of view. And I think not. 

This perfect harmony of the citir.er* and man belongs to the 
standpoint of beauty which has been destroyed by the opening 
up of the abyss of individuality, that abyss for good or for 
ill. In this connection, when he speaks of Athens, he says, 
■Art and science are the ideal manners in which the spirit 
of a nation becomes conscious of itself. And the highest which 



* state can achieve is that art and science are developed ‘ 
within it and reach a height which corresponds to the spirit 
of the nation." This is the highest purpose of the state 
but he must not try to produce this end as his own work* but 
it must generate itself by itself. 

In other words, the state must not try to organize science 
and art. A state must give science and art a possibility to 
develop and, to some extent, of course, stimulated by proper 
recognition. 

The key point which he develops in the sequel is this. The 
corruption of the Greekness ms.:ns the emancipation of the 
individual. And this takes p'.ace on two levels. On the low 
level, the selfish desires - the passions - Aloibiades is 
the greatest specimen. And th?n the other, thinking, the 
conscience. That is represented by Socrates. The limitation 
of the Greeks was the immediacy of the validity of the gods 
and the law. They were simply there. No question. Think of 
• • . The laws appear to Socrates. They are 

there and nobody asks where they come from. They havr not 
gone through the universal doubt of modem times and th= 
deepening of that by Kant. 

Qi page 258, second paragraph,* line 11 following. 

Reader* "*7ith the Sophists began the process of reflection 
on the exisiing state of things, and of ra-&ocination." 

Strauss i In German _ which has a very negative 

meaning, almost of griping. 

Readers* "That very diligence and activity which we observed 
among the Greeks in their practical life, and in the achieve¬ 
ment of works of art, showed itself also in the turns and 
windings which these ideas took; so that, as material thing* 
are changed, worked up and used for other than their original 
purposes, similarly the essential being of Spirit - what 
is thought and known - is variously handled) it is made an ' 
object about which the mind can employ itself, and this c ecu na¬ 
tion becomes an Interest in and for itself. The movement 
of Thought - that which goes on within its sphere without 
reference to an extrinsic object - a process which had formerly 
no interest - acquires attractiveness on its own account. The 
cultivated Sophists, who were not erudite or scientific man, 
but masters of subtle turns of thought, excited the admira¬ 
tion of the Greeks." 

Strauss* Amazed the Greeks. 

Reader* "For all questions they had an answer* for all inter¬ 
ests of a political or religious order they had general points 
of view) and in tlie ultimate development of their art they 
claimed the ability to prove everything, to discover a justi¬ 
fiable side in every position." 



Straussi Zn other words, what they did, we can say* was this. 
The immediacy, the quite unquestioned acceptance of the soda 
and the laws, was replaced by the demand for proof. How do 
you know? And Socrates who opposes Sophists, nevertheless 
accepts the principle that you cannot leave it at the immediacy 
and that you have to find a basis for that. 

Somewhat later an page 269 - Hegel gees so far as to call 
Socrates “the inventor of morality,* not merely the discoverer 
of morality, but the inventor. Tills doesn't mean that Hegel 
doesn't regard morality as self-susisting in a sense, but 
nevertheless, without being known, morality is not proof. 

To that extent, one can speak of an invention. 

Then he develops the thought that the fate of Socrates is a 
true tragedy because both the r.ity of Athens and Socrates - 
each was right. This collision perfectly justified on both 
sides made it highly tragic. 


We have to leave it at that. 



Seminar on Hegel 

Session XI. February 5, 196S 


Thank you very much. I was very glad that you raised this 
necessary question towards the end of vour paper since Rome 
is so unpleasant compared with Greece that it must consti¬ 
tute a progress. 

What you said points in the right direction although your 
use of the terms "objectivity" and "subjectivity 3 is probably 
in need of some revision. But if I limit myself to a term 
which you -used before which is more easily intelligible - 
Rome i3 emphatica?Xy prosaic contrasted with the poetry of 
Greece. 

The question would* then* be this* In what sense does 
prosaification, if we may say so. constitute a progress? 

Studentt The poetry which had marked the previous period 
was a consequence of the closeness to Nature that the spirit 
was 'Involved in. So -the spirit* au it.withdra./s from Nature, 
bec'ues more prosaic. 

Strauss: Yes. Which is the language of truth? Poetry or 
prose? 

Studenti Prose. 

Straussi Definitely according to Hegel. He quotes poets 
from time to time, sometimes from memory and, therefore- 
involuntarily changing the text* but he says definitely, that 
tho language of philosophy is prose. 

Anotnor question which must occur and must be raised, although 
I am unable co answer it, is that ws have already found an 
example of prosoicnoss in Hegel*'s philosophy of history 
before. Do ye* remember that? 

Studenti China. 

Strauss j Yes. Now the question would be that it is ucceseery 
to understand precisely the difference between Chinese p/*03e 
and Roman prose. What are the most striking differences; 

Student* Perhaps the Roman empevf.r was much more prosaic. 

Rome culminates in a very prcsaic notion of the law which 
has littj.o reference to the son of heaven. 

Straussi It is, in a way, even independent of the emperor. 

In addition, Rome is, of course, in spite of the deplorable 
character the iieir to Greece. All the goods the Greeks 
brought forth were transported bodily to Rome and became 
an ingredient. 




Z think that we can leave it at that. I thank you again 
for your paper which was very good. 

I have to say a word about the paper of Hr. _ which 

$ have read in the meantime and which I liked very much. I 
would like to say a word about your epilogue where you raise 
to great heights and which is, therefore» the most exciting 
part of your paper. 

"At the stage of Greek history which we have just considered 
the dissolution of the beautiful was essentially complete. 

And, although in the next section Hegel will call upon 
Alexander to justify philosophy, end though its dissolution 
was necessary for the'emergence of pure spirit? I think that 
it is clear that H«c®l leaks back upon the political work 
of art and customary morality ^meaning C-reekness) with a * 
sigh, a sigh which, perhaps, gave rise to this quotation 
from Nietzschei *A11 cf morality is a continuous forgery 
without which the sight of man's soul would be impossible.’ 
Prom this point of view the concept of art may be much more 
comprehensive than one commonly believes.' Could it be, then, 
that Hegel's demand for an absolutely rational world erder 
has something in common with Nietzsche's extreme *'.nti- 
rationalistic reaction?" 

What is the thing in common according to you between Hegel 
and Nietzsche? 

Studenti (inaudible) 

Strsuss* In other words, you hesitated to write it down 
or what? If you had known that I would read it to the class 
ycu would have refrained from writing it down? 

Student* (inaudible) What I had in mind was Hegel's idea 
that he was jioing to rescue Western civilization from the 
Enlightenmen t. (inaudible) 

Strauss* Alright. 1st us leave it at that? And? 

Student* In doing that he is rejecting the notion of reason 
(inaudible) 

Strauss» Hegel? Oh, no. According to Hegel's claim hf 
i «3 much more rigorous ‘than the Enlightenment was. 

Student* Sure. But in a different way. 

Strauss! But what is the position of art in Hegel's system? 
Let us never forget what we. have read. The distinction 
between beauty and truth. Beauty is lower than^truth. 

And Nietzsche ssys, one can say, just the opposite. Nietzsche 
says that he looks at science in the perspective cf art and 
fit art in the perspective of art. Buz this turning around 
of zhe order of art and science is the crucial difference 
between Hegel and Nietzsche. 
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Student* (inaudible) 

Strauss i But here in this point regarding the spirit 

related to the impure spirit which underlies art, Niretzrche 
again takes the opposite view of Hegel. There is no pure 
spirit from Nietzsche's point of view. 

Student* (inaudible) 

Strau 33 i No. They are radically different. 
remark - in the enlargemen t of the term art which Nietz3ch- 
here presupposes - that the old morality is the product 
of art in the wider sense? the product ci human creativity 
and of the creativity which does nor. obey any rational order. 
The opposite of Kegel. Hegel could al3o spewi of such 
creativity, but he would say that these creative acts form 
in hindsight a rational order. From Nietzsche 3 point of 
view there Is no such rational order. 

« 

Student* (inaudible) 

Strauss* But the order - the sequence* Greece* Rore and than 
Christianity - is for Hegel a rational order, i.«. a pro- 
passive order. Nietzsche denies that. From Nietzsche s 
point of view Greece is the peak of things and it goes 
down then towards modernity. He hopes, jnen* *jew 
peak - what he calls the supermen - out it is an en-irei,, 
different notion. This was misleading. ies7 

Student! In Hegel’s criticism of Greece doesn't he imply 
that with the full development of the J?? *. 

entire concepts including those of truth and falsi ,y will t 
essentially created by man. And if that is so . . . 

Strauss * Not created by man. Created, perhaps, to man by 
a superhuman logical.necessity. Nevtrforget thax negel 
ha& to do with the mind or spirit which is inman, '* - 
is uot mere mat*. For Nietzsche it is entirely a.if j. 3 -ent. 

It is men and not pure spirit 

Student* Creations of spirit do not have an outside standard 
to look J c to see whether or not they are true c*-ati-.,-. 

Strauss * In Hegel. No. Hegel wrote his Jfigifi. 
msani. to fci u universally and objectively valid a ? “g* 
other system could be, perhaps e^en more. If you JjJ 
understood the Logic you will see that the Greeks were 
wrong, simply wrong in the decisive points. There can be 
. no doubt, I think, about that. 

But I would like to take up a point whish cana up at the 
end of last tide’s assignment and which we did not. have 
Sme to St to. And this is the question of very, great 
bearing for the whole of Hegel's teaenmg. I 
of the fact that Hegel asserts more than once what we can 
call the primacy of religion. In other words, the co_e 

of a culture is religion. 


oe 
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Now we have seen that something which has never happened J 
before happened in Greece* In Greece* too* religion i3 
primary* but in Greece* for the first time* religion is 
Questioned. The corruption of Greece consists precisely 
in this question of religion. 

This corruption has* however* a different side as we have 
seen last time or at least those of us have seen who have 
read that passage in Hegel* I don^t think that we have 
been able to discuss it in class* ihzt is chis question 
of religion positively speaking in Creece? V?hat is the 
corruption of Greekness in the positive sense* It has also 
a positive side* VTio corrupted Greeks? 

Studenti The Sophists? 

Strauss* The Sophists w*re only u prelude. The true cor¬ 
ruption was . . .? 

Student* Socrates* 

Strauss* in other words* the corruption of Greekness 

means the' transformation of Greek religion into Greek philo¬ 
sophy. Osi page 270 this remarkable sentence occurs* "Now 
the question was raised whether gods are and whet they are." 
This is the fundamental change. 


Tills is somethin* that we have never seen before. That the 
corruption of a .-.tion or a culture has at the same time a 
positive meaning* 

Now let us jut this on a somewhat broader basis* fftgel’s 
interprets cion o' r-reekness altogether. Han awakens from 
his subjection to :.ature in which he is by Nature. He 
becomes aware of his tutelage to Nature as something to be 
overco*.-!: He becomes aware of his unav/areness of himself 
as a ir«e s**d spiritual being. I do not have to repeat 
that H?gel f s interpretation of Greekness is not identical ^ 
with that of the Greeks* interpretation of Greekness by which 
I mean the philosophic interpretation. According to that 
interpretation natural man is a part. One ca-’ say this* 

The Greek is-, from the point of view of Arisrotle, the 
natural man part of the natural world. The natural man 
because he i - aware of his situation whereas other men 
are enthralled by conventions. And this is connected w.*.th 
the fact that Hegel replaces the distinction between _______ 

and n Qiaos by that between Nature and mind* 

Now let us come back to the Socrates question. Here the 
- awakening of subjectivity which contradicts Greekness and^ 
Greek religion. Now what does this mean? The subjectivity 
is awake if it can question all objectivity, even the most 
voneaTciLle one, £nd raise the question, *Is £x. or 
is its cause?" or, as he stated here* "Mow the question 
is raised whether gods are and what they are,* 1 And in this 
question, of course, ths question of morality is implies. 
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To see that this is not without foundation I will read to 
you a passage from a Platonic dialogue called 
Here we have this point. He has givren an account of what 
we can call the cosmic gods, the gods connected with the 
stars. ■Concerning the other divinities, to discover and 
declare their origins is too great a task for us and we 
must trust to those who have declared it aforetimes, they 
being, as they affirm, descendants of gods or knowing well, 
no doubt, their own ancestors* It is, as I say, impossible 
to disbelieve the children of gods even though their state¬ 
ments lack either probable or necessary demonstration. And, 
inasmuch as they profess to speak of family matters, we must 
follow custom and believe them, therefore, let the genera¬ 
tion of these gods - the non-cosmic gods - be stated by 
us following their account in this wav'. _ 

. (inaudible) 

Now when all the gods, belli those who revolt manifestly 
and those who manifest ti?e-:aselve.3 as far as they chose, 
have come to birth" and sc on and so forth. 

So here we have a distinction between the cosmic gods and 
the Olympian gods. Only the cosmic gods are taken seriously. 

I believe that you see the irony of the remark about the 
other gods that only their children would know about them, 
that is the poets. And no proof there is possible because 
of the arbitrariness of their manifesting themselves. 

Tc repeat this point, in Greece religion is fer the first 
time questioned and not merely by criminals who acr.epjt 
nothing bui. "heir own advantage, but by men of a vtry high 
order. And chi3 meant the transformation of Greek religion 
into Greek philosophy. This had to do with the awakening 
of subjectivity for the first time in Greece. But this was 
only a provisional and insufficient awakening and awareness 
of subjectivity. 

The final awakening is that which we find in modern times and 
which reveals itself in the possibility of the reasonable 
state in contradistinction to the beautiful toll s- The polls 
in not reasonable r it is beautiful. The modem state is 
not beautiful. Ncone will say that however much he may be 
enaworeri of it. Think only of bureaucracy and who could 
ever call that beautiful? But it may very well be reasonable. 

This reasonable state in its turn has also religious founda¬ 
tion. It has been rendered possible and demanded by the 
questioned religion in contradistinction to GrdeR, to say •. 
nothing of Reman, religion. Thus the question arises* Is, 
then, tlit reasonable state, built as it is on Christianity, 
ess ra cially Chris tier.? 

What Hegel means by this is something that you have heard n 
times in German civilization courses. Prom this point of 
view it is nothing farfetched. The modem state based on 
the recognition cf the rights of man. The rights of man 



lunre been recognized for the first time in Christianity. ^ 
according to .Hegel* Today the usual view, tor example 
the American tradition, goes back to the Judeo-Chzistian 
heritage* 


Is there here a supposition that the reasonable state is 
essentially Christian or do we find here also an equivalent 
of what we have seen in Greece* namely a transformation of 
Christian religion into 'philosophy? This is the question. 

In a passage which I believe does not occur in yo ur transla¬ 
tion but which I have here in Hegel's PhilosoTftv of wlatc-t- 
Socrates has not died innocently •ran** rir.indsoe of tne 
sole joke that Socra+t-s made «it<* a laugh. Ordinarily 
he joked with a poker face* "Whaii he was condemned esse of 
his most touching disciples said to him. "How terrible. 
Socrates, that yea have been ennd-***med to death unjustly" 
whereupon Socrates said* "Would « m prefer me to have been 
condemned to death .iuatiy?" 


So Socrates did not die innocently* This would not be 
tragic, but only touching. Bis ffats, 5 however* is tragic 
in the true sense* 


Our commonwealth, our state* is entirely different 
that of the Athenian people* since sur state can be * 
altogether ir. Afferent toward ffao inner lives of Indivi¬ 
duals, even towards religion. The Athenian state had to 
be concerned with the faith sad of the * T 

There*"re, Socrates was Justly accused and condemned. 

But the modern state ean be altogether indifferent to the 
religion and beliefs of Its members. That is very strange. 

I will read to you a few more passages* one from Hegel's 
. Philosophy of Ri ght paragraph 2?0* This paragraph is the 
paragraph dealing wi th religion end church. 

"The state con demand from all its members that they belong 
to an ecclesiastical community, to a religious congregation, 
bu> to any of the*/ for the content off religion is no concern 
of the stats." It only can demand that every citizen 
belong to some religion association. That is one remark. 

"People say chat individuals most have religion* but If they 
mean by it that their minds should be pressed down in the 
state this would be a very bad meaning of the proposition. 
But if the people mean that mem should have respect off the 
state, of this whole c£?Which they are branches, then this 
takes place in the best way. They respect the state through 
the philosophic insight into the essence of the state. But* 
failing that insist, religious feeling can also lead to 
that. In this sense the state may need religion*" l*e. it 
does not necessarily need it. This is the fundamental view 
of Hegel and if there is some c o nt r adiction between his 
saying that everyone must be a member of a religious com¬ 
munity and the other that the state is indifferent to it. 
it would be our task (Bagel doesn't do it for us) to resolve 
that contradiction. 
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Hegel takes up this question also in a number of passages 
in his Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion. I haven't 
seen an English translation of it. If anyone would like 
to have the references from the Gorman I will gladly give . 
them. Yes? The Philosophy c.f Religion . Volume 15 of his 
collected works# pages 250# 263-64# 266-67* Volume 16# 
page 344# 35-^—56* 

He speaks of the way in which people know the religious 
truth# the truth of Christianity in the finci.1 otage. There 
are three stages in this respect. The first stage is that 
of immediate# naive religion and faithi the second that of 
the so-called educates class# th-; enlightened part; and# 
finally, the third - the stage of philosophy. 

Then he tries to make clear that the more religion is tinder- 
stood in its philosophic school# the less is it powerful 
as mere naive religion end faith. To that extent one can 
speak of a decline of religion. And this is# as Hegel 
calls it# a disharmony and he doesn't wish to end his 
lectures in a disharmonious manner. But what is the use of 
It? This disharmony is actual in reality just as in the 
time of the :ioman Empire, since the unity of religion had 
disappeared and the divine was profaned and, furthermore, 
the whole political life was chaotic and without trust 
and reason fUd into the form of private law. The parti¬ 
cular good and evil of the individual became the purpose. 

So even now, since a similar change has vccurred, in the 
naive conscience, i.o. in the actuality, the unity of the 
inner and outer <;oes no longer exist and is not justified 
in f?iith. This disharmony has been dissolved'fur us - 
philosophic knowledge. But this reconciliation of mind# 
thought with religion is only a partial one since there 
are only a few philosopher::. What becomes of the non- 
philosophers in this final stage? This is# mere or less# 
the end"of the Lectures cf the Philosophy o f Religion . 

Per the time being we-can say that the people at large are 
still religious# Hegel does nob raise the question# but 
he forces us to raise it. How long will this last? Now 
we don't need Er^el to become aware of this problem. But 
Kegel wa3 aware of it and this was of crucial importance 
in tinders tending Kegel's notion of the end of history, 
the end in the old sense of the word. The peak cf history, 
the completion of history has been achieved in Hegel's time. 

But, as we have heard him say before - is not the state 
of religion namely that the philosophers transform the 
religious truths into philosophic trut^. This means# 
of course# that the zeligious truths are considerably 
changed. But what becomes of the mass of the people.? 

In practical terms# in one of the most advanced parts of 
■>r ma n v the: man in char be of the Pro- 

testant clergy was Herder who was also a philosopher and 
poet of sorts. Things such as what kind of answers ware 
expected of the young clergymen there. It was# naturally# 
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no longer orthodox Luterenism. And all kinds of difficulties 
showed themselves there on a practical level. 

Now how can we understand this transformation of pre- 
philosophic religion into philosophy? Hegel has developed 
this at great length especially ir his Phenomenology of the 
Mind in his section dealing with the Enlightenment. One 
can roughly state it as follows: The traditional view 
was that there is a difference between faith and reason. 

Faith is supranational and has supranational insights. Faith* 
since it is not rational either in itself or in its object* 
needs external credentials - tradition and miracles. At any 
rate* its content it ^upmrati^nal* but ito suprarationality 
is* of course* not evident to reason. From the point of 
view of reason* it is unable to distinguish as reason between 
the euprarational and the intrarational. The euprarational 
cannot be evident to reason. 

Now what Hegel claims to have done is that he has shown 
that the substance of Christianity is rational. This 
required considerable sacrifices. For example* the belief 
in miracles ;.ud in the sacredneas or quasi-s&credness of 
the Biblical text. This was* of course* sacrificed. But 
we will see later what Kegel means by the Christianity 
which ho believes to have transformed into philosophic 
insight and in this way is saved. 

Student: Was Hegel aware of the Averroist tendencies? 

Straussi I doubt that. Of course* in a general way* he 
knew of that. You know* there are always various kinds 
of knowledge around and there were some historians of 
philosophy - at least in Germany and Thooa3 

Stanley in England in the l?th century. But much more 
importantly, of course, Pierre Bale. But it doesn’t 
play any role. You know* a man may know of scraethiug 
without, its plb'ing any role for him and I don’t believe 
that it afxccteci Kegel. Hegel knew in a general way that 
the Greek-philosophers, for example, tried to interpret 
the Greek* pagan religion in (inaudible) term3* He knew 
of thac and spoka of it. But the true character of Averroes 
I believe he did not know. 

There is even som<? indirect evidence of that. He rejects 
the whole notion - at least in his History of Philosoph y - 
of a distinction between esoteric and exoteric teaching. 

Student 2i (inaudible) regarding Rousseau 

Strauss * No. That philosophy, science is destructive 
of society - that ia what Rousseau clearly said in the 
First Discourse and other places, Kegel repeats this, 
as we have snen. But tne difficulty is whether he means 
that it is peculiar to Greece or that it is a human 
necessity, an eternal one so that it would apply to the 
modem world as well. I believe that Hegel meant it as 
applying also to the modem world. The fundamental problems 



of men are solved, We know what the reasonable state is. 
Where there are all kinds of little troubles you have here 
and there an old-fashioned dictator like Franco, Tho 
other thing we have seen in the meantime and he did not 
in any way anticipate. He thought that there were no 
longer any fundamental tasks for man* All fundamental 
questions* theoretical and practical, were solved. Enjoy 
that. But the trouble is that whan you are at such a 
peak there is also -at least *he possibility of a going 
down indicated or intimated by Hegel more 'than once and 
broadcast by Stengler in our age and some other people. 

So let us turn* then, to page 27‘1 in the third paragraph 

Reader: "After^the fall of Athens* Sparta took upon herself 
the Hegemony? but misused it - as already mentioned so 
selfishly, that she was universally hated. Thebes could 
not long sustain the part of humiliating Sparta, and was at 
last exhausted in the war with >hocians. The Spartans and 
the Phocians - the former because they had surprised the 
citadel of Thebes, tho latter because they had tilled a 
piece of ‘.and belonging to the Delphian Apollo - had been 
sentenced to pay considerable sums of money. Both states, 
however, refused payment* for the Amphictyonic Council 
had not much more Authority than the old German Diet." 

Strauss* Or the new United Nations. 

Reader* "... which the German princes obeyed only so 
far as suited their inclination. The Phocians were then 
to be punished by th*: Thebans i but by an egregious piece 
of violence - by desecrating and plundering tho temple at 
Delphi - the former attained momentary superiority. This 
deed completes the ruin of ireecei the sanctuary was 
desecrated, the god, so to speak, Killed." 

Strauss* let us go on to a bit later. 

Reader* "The ne:-:s step in advance is then that quite simple 
one, that the place of the d.etliror.ed oracle should be taken 
by another deciding will - a authoritative royalty. 

Strauss •. Yes. A real royalty, an actual royalty, not the 
royalty of the god of Delphi. So, in other words, you need 
ultimately a recourse to a will. The highest will ruling 
the Greoka was,.in fact, the Delphi oracle, the will of 
Apollo. But the powerlessness of Apollo was revealed bv 
the act of the Phoc^ans. And now an actual, a human will. 
Namely , that of Phillip. Read on here- 
» 

Reader* "The foreign Macedonian King - Philip - undertook 
to avenge the violation of the oracle, and forthwith took 
its place, by making himself lord of Greece, Philip reduced 
under his dominion the Hellenic States, and convinced them 
that it was all over v/ith their independence, and that they 
could no longer maintain their own footing. The chargo 
of littleness, harshness, violence, and political treachery - 
all those hateful characteristics wj th which Philip has 
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been reproached so often - did not extend to the young 
Alexander* when he placed himself at the head of the 
Greeks• He had no need to incur such reproaches." 

Strausst What does this mean? The difference between 
Philip and Alexander? Could Alexander have made himself 
the master of Greece without these hateful things? Xt 
seems that he was lucky. His father had done the dirty 
jobs so that he did not have to do them. 

So evil is a necessary ingredient of world history and 
Alexander could afford to be noble. 

He speaks here immediately afterwards about Aristotle who 
was, after all* Alexander's tacher. And he calls Aristotle 
"The deepest and also the most comprehensive thinker of 
antiquity ... the deepest thinker, perhaps, also in 
comparison with the modern times." So not Plato. Who he 
regards as possibly competing with Aristotle in modem times 
with Aristotle it is hard to say. Possibly, himself. And 
he has frequently been compared with Aristotle. 

Here he says at the end of this paragraph which is not in 
^cur translation. "Plato has not educated a statesman. 
Aristotle, however, a true king." This is a sign - not 
a proof, but a sigrr^ of the superiority of Aristotle. 

On page 272, bottom, he speaks of Alexander. 

Header* "The-"grandeur and the interest of this work were 
proportioned to his genius - to his peculiar youthr al inc.~- 
viduality - the like of which in so beautiful a form we 
have not soen «» second time at the head of such an under¬ 
taking. For not only wer* the genius of a commander, the 
greatest spirit, and consummate bravery united in him, but 
all these qualities were dignified by the beau-:.:’ of his 
character as a kan and an individual." 

Strauss* This r.nincls of his judgement on Pericles who 
he had, however, praised more highly. 

On page 273, the third paragraph. 

Reader* "Alexander had the good fortune to die at the ^ 
proper time, i.e. it may be called good fortune, but it -3 
rather a necessity. That he nay stand before the eyes o* 
posterity es a youth, an early death must hurry him away. 
Achilles, a 3 remarked above, begins the Greek World, and 
his antitype Alexander concludes it* 'and these youths 
not only supply a picture of the fairest kind in their own 
persons, but at the same time afford a complete and perfect 
type cf Hellenic existence." 

Strauss* So, in other words, that we shall have a beauti¬ 
ful picture of beautiful Greekness, Alexander had to die 
so early. This is a strange implication of Kegex s raxienalism. 
Everything has to be reasonable. 
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He defends here Alexander against the modem Philistines 
who judge historical heroes in moral terms. Here he says* 
among other things* that one must not blame him for having 
brought blood and war into the world. Cue must be finished 
with blood and war when one begins to study world history. 

In other words, one must be through with this kind of weak 
nerves, shuddering at war and blood. This, I think, is a 
quite characteristic remark. 

In the sequel he mentions Plato's F U pub lic . again and says 
that, rightful understood. Plato*s* Republic is not something 
which Plato figured out for himself, but the true nature 
of Greek morality. Namely, the complete subordination of 
the individual to the polls. If tnJ.s is the principle of 
Greekness then, of course, Plato drew.all of Ms conclusions 
from that. 

Now we turn to the Roman section. Let us look at page 278* 

Reader* "Napoleon, in a conversation which he once had with 
Goethe on 'the nature of Tragedy, expressed the opinion tha b 
its modem phase differed from the ancient, . • . Yet 
only from this feeling could arise the superssnsuous, trie 
free Spirit in Christianity." 

Straussi In other words, the natural had to be not only 
overcome, but transcended as it was, to some extent, in 
Greece. But the natural had to be completely depreciated, 
to be deprived of all intrinsic charm so that the complete 
break with natural, the complete otherworldliness in 
Christianity would follow. 

There is another point which we have to consider. There is 
one term which he"uses on page 279, top. 

Reader 1 : "Here In Rome, then, we find that free universality, 
tha !j ab.-»tra. c freedom which, on the one hand, sets an abstract 
state, a political constitution and power ever concrete 
individuality, the-other sid*, it create s a personality 
in opposition to that universality - the inherent freedom 
of the abstract Ego, which must be distinguished from indi¬ 
vidual idiosyncrasy." 

Strauss* From the individuality. Personality is not in¬ 
dividuality. That is his point. And the Romans are the 
discoverers of personality, fthat Hegel has in mind is the 
concept of the person as a legal concept and the recognition 
of man, first of some one man, but eventually of all men, 
as legal persons wnlch is sometliing very narrow compared 
with the full individuality, but which is of great impor¬ 
tance because of its potential universality out of the 
legal person of formal law there will grow the fuller 
individuality later on. 

Kegel makes clear that Rome was from the outset not natural 
in any way nor did it have the originali ty going together 
with naturalness. From the very begiruiing It v.*a3 something 
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made, something arbitrary and violently made, fabricated. 

He develops this at considerable length. 

One of the examples of this is the story of the Sabine 
women which shows an all-male society of robbers and otner 
rabble. I’o true human unity. And what does ho say regarding 
this argument? Hegel alludes to it. 

He also gives another example., the foundation of Rome. What 
is the foundation of Rome? Which a.:t? 

Student! Romulus and Remus 

Strauss i Yes. The f oundation of Rome wan not only in crime 
but in fratricide. Ordinarily wfc*n we read that story we 
think of the Biblical story of Cain and Abel. Cain murdered 
his brother, Abel, and was the first founder of a city. 

It is, to that extent, the same story. ' 

Hegel, however, saw something which I did not see. Namely, 
that the atoiy of Romulus and Remus is told by the Romans 
about their own city. Therefore# it is true historical 
evidence. Whether these fables are true stories is of no 
interest to Hegel, but a nation which can tell thxs story 
about its own origin revealo its coul by tnat. That is 
Hegel's argument against mLI historical critics as they 
had arisen especially in the 19th century. But Hegel is 
not concerned with whether this is a historical fact. 

Hegel's main objection to the historical critics is, of 
course, that many things which they think are the true 
facts are merely plausible hypotheses. They arc no more 
demonstrable than the old stories, but the cld stories 
have the great advantage that reveal the thinking of the 
people themselves. 

If vou look at this, where in the world do you find a 
nation .-hie’-, has given such a terrible account of its 
own oriein 3 . H*.*ol said, and I think that he was right, 
that this is most important for understanding them. Ant, 
of course, also tne story of the Sabine women who were 
originally outcastes. Bid'.you have u comment? 

Studenti Romulus killed Remus for the sake of the city, 
but Cain rounded his city after he had been turned away 
by God. 

Strauss* But, still, the story of Cain is not told by the 
citizeiu of the city founded by him. That is the cruciau 
poing. 

Hegel does not proceed like a modem historian. He refuses 
to recognizes this approach'. He says, "Look at wiis kiind 
of account which reveal the character of the people. 

Or take another thing for which Rome was (juite famous to 
which he alludes all the time. The imm-use legal power of 
the father and husband in Rome which l- auch farther beyond 



what you found in any other nation at least at that time 
known. Kegel could have added other evidence in order to 
show the superiority of the Creeks to the Romans. And h* 
was, I take it, aware of that. Ai*a that is what some cf 
the greatest Romans thought about Roma in comparison to 
Greece. This would only confirm it. They expressed them¬ 
selves with some reticence. There was no perfect freedom 
of expression in Rome. 

i 

Plutarch was a Greek and he had no inner c'uxigation to^ think 
more highly of the Romans, hut when you reed his Parallel 
Liv es in each case he compares a great Gre*-k to a grea* 

Roman. The apparent emphasis is on how 'Mmilar these 
Greeks and these Romans were especially at the end of 
such comparisons where he gives explicit comparisons. He 
married his a’int, and h§ married his aunc. Usually something 
more relevant. But what he never brings out in the explicit 
comparisons and what o ernes out when you read the hook is 
the very great differences between the Greeks and the Romans, 
differences as a rule speaking in favor of' the Greeks. 

But, of course, even Romans like Lucretius and Cicero make 
it quite clear that in the most important respects the 
Greeks are their true teachers. 

So, in other words, the general assertion of Hegel is with 
very good foundations 

(.lapse in tape) 

You refer to what Cicero says about the origin of the word 
"religio" in Porno and Kegel says, "Yes. This is vary charac¬ 
teristic of th*.; Romans. This narrow, ritualistic, ceremon.!al 
understandfjig of religion . u Rome lacks religious freedom, 
both the freedom of beauty of the Greeks and the freedom 
of spirit of th* Christians. Roman religion is found limited, 
sexving particular purposes, used as an instrument of govern¬ 
ment, fer example. Yet this has an important implication, 
according to Kegtl. This raeans chat it recognizes the 
particular, the worldly particular *.n its secular character. 

Let us turn to page 292, line $■. Ka speaks cf tne Roman godc. 

Readen "The divinities peculiar to them are entirely 
prosaic." 

Straussi That is sufficient for showing Hegel's method. 

Kegel knew and lie sr-auka of the fact that the Olympian 
Pantheon i 3 , in a way, rJ.so the Roman fanthoon. Zeus is 
Jupiter, Kara is Juno and so on ar.d so on. 

Eut he asks, "What are the gods peculiar to the Romans, *he 
gods which do not have a parallel in the C-reek pantheon? 

They reveal the peculiarity of the Romans. 
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Reader* "The divinities peculiar to them are entirely 
prosaicy they are conditions of mind or body, sensations, 
or useful arts, to which their dry fancy, having elevated 
them to independent power, gave objectivity! they ere partly 
abstractions, which could only beceme frigid allegories - 
partly conditions of being which appear as bringing advantage 
or injur:/, and which were presented as objects of worship in 
their original bare and limited form, be can but briefly 
notice a few examples* The Remans worshipped 'Pax Tran- 
quillitas,* •Vac’.’na* (Repose)- ! Angeronla : (Sorrow and grief), 
as divinities* they consecrated altars to The Plague, to 
Hunger, to Mildew (Robigo), to -ever, and to the Dea Clr.acina. 

Strauss i .And he would simply say.* "Show me the parallels of 
that in Greece." Ke develops that in the sequel. The Roman 
gods are not the works of love of the -beautiful as the Greek 
gods at their highest were. 

A further point which I believe ‘hat he does not make in this 
edition, but which I believe is here is about the games - 
the Greek gamer and the Roman gau.es. The contests. The 
greatest form of the Greek contest is tha contest of the 
tragedies. What is the place of thes-* contests in Romo? 

What contests in Rome have the same popularity as tragedy 
has in Athens? The gladiators. The lions and gladiators 
for the Romans cock the place of the tragedies. If this 
doesn't show it, what should? 

Let us turn to page 294 in the center of the paragraph. 

Reader* "In place of human sufferings in the depths of t\e 
soul ar.d spirit, occasioned by the contradictions of -if«» 
and which find tn*ir solution in Destiny, the Romans insti¬ 
tuted a cruel reality of corporeal sufferings* blood in 
strearUH. the rattle in the throat which signals death, and 
the expiring gas? were the scenes that delighted them. - 
This coi l r.fcgativity of naked murder exhibits at the sane v ime 
that murder of r.Ll spiritual objective aim which had taken 
place: in the soul. 

Strauss* And the next paragraph. 

Reader* "The distinct elements of Roman religion ars, ac¬ 
cording to what has been said, subjective religiosity and a 
ritualism having for its object purely superficial external 
aims." 

Straussi The subjective, the inner religiosity meaning a 
religiosity which remains only within a- feeling and does 
not come to fulfillment in actions- gestures and so on. 

Reader* "Secular aims are left entirely free, instead of 
being limited by religion - in fact they are rather justif-^d 
by it. The Remans are invariably piou3, whatever may be the 
substantial character of their actions. Sut as the sacred 



principle here is nothing but an empty form# it is exactly 
Sf such a kind that it can be an inntrument in the^power of 
the devotee* it is taken possession of by the individual# 
who seeks nis private objects and interests* wh * re ** 
truly Divine possesses on the contrary a concrete power in 
itself. But where there is only a powerless form, the indivi¬ 
dual - tne Will* possessing an independent concreteness able 
to make that form its own# and render it subservient to -ts 
views - stands above it." 

Strauss* Ono can say that the mere prose of life, without 
any reference to the non—prosaic, is the discovery or ■ , i ® 
Romans. This is not the same &3 the discovery of the produc¬ 
tive arts which also are emphatically prosaic - shoemaker, 
carpenter and so on. 

What is the difference? In the arts the emphasis is on the 
knowledge, the ability end the skill of the producer. And 
here the concern is not with any skills, but ^ith *he mere 
ends, say property. What Hegel tides to convey here is th^t 
Rome was manifestly superior to Graeco. There/'wonot 
any doubt about it. Yet in the deoiave respect Rome consti¬ 
tutes a progress beyond Greece. No longer the tutelage of 
Nature which *vas in Greece. -But also no longer die charming 
union of Nature and mind. Charming and, therefore, also 
deceptive, untrue. Instead, an external onion which csiu,o* 
fool anyone of religious formalism, mere ceremonialism, eoa 
finite prosaic content, the finite ends of the property owner. 

Implied in all this is that the Roman wp simply citizen 
in the way in which the Spartan was a citizen and, to soma 
extent, also the Athenians. A sphere privacy is recog¬ 
nized. according to Hegel, for the first time. And that 
is crucial• 

In Greece, Hegel would say, whereas it was in f^t recog¬ 
nise! ir* Gr^k cities-, in principle it was not. There*ore 5 
Plato’s Renubll is the true story of the Grecx polls. 

Let us see one more passage. On page 281, in ths second 
paregr-iph. 

Reader * "We observed subjective inwardness as the 
principle of the Roman World. The course of Roman ..is .^ry, 
therefore, involves the expansion of 

inward renvievion of existence - the the visibility of A- 
real world. The principle of subjective inwardness rece,ves 
positive application in the first place only *rom without - 
through the particular volition of the ‘-overeignty, the 
government, etc. The development consists in the rurlfica- 
tion of inwardness to abstract personality, which gx/es 
itself reality in ths existence of private property* tho 
mutually repellent social units can then be held together 
only by despotic power." 



Straussi The tnutually repellent persons, he says* and this 
is used advisedly. There is no bond between these property 
owners as property owners. Each has the right to use and 
misuse his property and, therefore* the only power which can 
eventually hold them together is despotic power. Yes? 

Readeri "The general course of the homen World may be defined 
as thiss the transition from the inner sanctum of subjecti¬ 
vity to its direct opposite. The development is here not of 
the same hind as that in Greece - the unfolding and expanding 
of its own substance on the part of the principle! but it is 
the transition to its opposite, which latter does not eppear 
as an element of corruption, but is demanded and posited by 
the principle itself. •' 

Straussi What does he mean by that? In Rome, in contra¬ 
distinction to Creece, the fined &.ate is not corruption 
but the fulfillment. This terrible condition under the 
Roman emperors is, in a way, that which Rome always was. 

The complete unholiness of this present life. This is the 
truth of Rome which comes out. And this unholiness was there 
from the very beginning because the religion was an instru¬ 
ment of government, an instrument of narrow, finite purposes. 

This points to the opposite In medem times - the reconcilia¬ 
tion of this life and the other life in modernity. 

One more point on page 296. 

Readers "As regards the accounts of the first Roman lings, 
every datum has met with flat contradiction as idle result of 
criticism* but it is going too far to deny them all credibi¬ 
lity. Seven kings in all are mentioned by tradition* and even 
the ’Higher Criticism* is obliged to recognize the last iink3 
in the series as perfectly historical. Romulus is called 
the founder of this union of freebooters* he organized it into 
a military state. Although the traditions respecting him 
appear fabulous, they only contain what is in accordance 
with the Roman Syiric as above described. *?o the second 
king, Numn, i 3 ascribed the introduction of the religious 
ceremonies. This trait is very rendorkable from its implying 
that religion -..as introduces later than political union, 
while anxug other peoples religious traditions make their 
appearsnee in the remotest periods and before all civil 
institutions - 

Straussi Yes. indeed. Very remarkable. But I wonder whether 
this is literally true because there were all kinds of oracles 
and things going with Romulus. This statement occurs seme- 
’ where in Livy. Thin is, rather, the interpretation given 
in Fachiavelli and one has to wonder to what extent Hegel 
has not seen jlcr.e (inaudible). He had,of course, access 
to tne ancient sources, but he also had read Macbiavelli. 

To what extent he had seen Rome through the eyes of liachia- 
velli is very tough. 



But the principle which he states is, I think, a sensible 
one. The fables of a nation and especially the fables of a 
nation about its own origin are as important in order So 
understand that nation as the most laassxve facts demonstrated 
by excavations, etc. 


We will btop here. 




Tou had a difficult task. I an aware of that. But could 
you restate to us briefly the czueirJ points. 

Since history is ration*!., the fact Ihct Christianity 
emerged within the Roman Empire ziv..x be understood in cue 
light of the fundamental agreement and, also, antithesis 
of the Roman principle and the trristian principle. What 
is that which they have in common? 

Student! (inaudible) 

Straussi Yes. But what is the situation cf the individual 
under the Roman Emperor. 

Student* It is a condition of absolute slavery. 

Straus3! Yes. But not quite because, otherwise t it would 
be oriental despotism. 

Student* He i* recognised ■S.hroug?! his legal rights. 

Straussi This may be precarious, but there it Is still. 

That is very important. So the individual is recognised, 
although not all. 3u+-, still, since the distinction between 
free men and slaves becomes more irrelevant, one can even 
speak of the recognition of all men in the late Roman 
Empire* But what is ‘the situation of the individual under 
the Reman Emperors? 

Student: Ke has no spiritual self. 

Strauss: An empty life. It is a life of misery. But hc.w 
doec Christiftr.it/ cransform that? x mean in the fir 3 t 
step. How does -..ho Trinity interpret that .mptxnesn or 
misery ? 

Student! iinaudible) 

Strausst How is this emptiness or misery called? 

Student! Sin. 

Strauss* * Sin. And this gives the emptiness a totally 
different meaning. Therewith it point3 to the possibility 
of forgiveness or reconciliation. 

Or; differently statod, what is the peculiarity of Rome, 
pagan Rome compared with everything '*'hich comes before, 
either the Orient or Greece? 

Student* The government of some subjectivity. 
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Strauss i Yes, But Rome was the first cultural the first 
societyi which was not natural according to Hegel, 

So while the Greeks increased the overcoming of Nature by 
mind or spirit* at the same time they were more In the 
union of the two. In Greece* the beautiful. In Rome 
there is no longer such a union. There is mere non-nature, 
the mere assertion of will or fores, especially what he 
says about the foundation of Rome, This transcending .of 
Nature in the Roman principle J ia.V_- ic up with Christianity 
whera this i3 found in a much mcr6 radical way. 

Now I would like to return there capers. Mr. __• 

There i3 only one point which I would like to make, lou 
say that the Roman state was founded on military art, not 
on Nature. “In Romo the spirit first became independent 
of Nature for its stimulation* Nature is no-longer the 
matter of spirit. Spirit is its own mattei-. But Rome 
was also founded . • 

I think that that is correct, wh.-t you say there. "3ut 
was also founded before it3 religion. Apparently religion 
supplies in Rome a connection between Nature and spirit. 
Spirit is not yet completely independent of Nature." 

This i 3 , in a way, true, but I don't thied: that Kegel em¬ 
phasizes it. 

"Tn view of the difference between Roman religion and the 
previous religions we have seen it seems questionable to 
me whether Hegel any longer views religion as tae moot 
fundamental manifestation of the people* spirit," 

ilere I am aloo somewhat doubtful, but it. is surely a con¬ 
sideration worthy of being made. Thank you. 

Ho,*e i* anther paper. Hr. __• "The real diffi¬ 

culty in Hegel‘s statement of Alexander is not his abstrac¬ 
tion from Alexander** life (meaning from certain unsavory 
asps.. 1*5 of ;*cat J.ife), but the actual character of the 
advance he seems to represent. The subjugation of Asia 
is not an advance of the idea, but, as such, merely a 
working cut of the Greek destiny. But the subjugation 
of Asia is an advance for the higher Greek spirit was 
impressed on ohe kist. Still this was not an advance of 
the idea : but a diffusion of one stage of it - the Greek 
s tage. 

But still is this not a very important change which made 
posonbie the Roman* 

Student* (inaudible) 

Strauss* -Surely. Alexander 3till belong to Greece, but 
this ia a changed Greece, the Alexandrian Greece. And 
this particular change makes intelligible, to some extent, 
the next stage, namely Rome. 
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Then you sav, "The emancipation from Nature begun by the 
Greeks is completed by the Romans." 1 believe that one 
can say that. Completed, of course, only in the sense of 
the emancipation, not in the senate that it is fulfilled. 

Let us turn to page 293, paragraph 3* 

Reader* "The Kings were expelled by the patricians, not 
by the Plebeians i if therefore the patricians aro to be 
regarded as possessed of 'divine r'ght' as being a sacred 
race, it is worthy of note that we find them here contra¬ 
vening such legitimationt for the King was their High Priest." 

Strauss* Literally, they acted against legitimacy. 

Reader* "We observe on this occasion with what dignity the 
sanctity of marriage was invested in the eyes of the Romans. 
The principle of subjectivity and piety (pudar) tfas with 
them the religious and guarded element! and its violation 
becomes ths occasion of the expulsion of the Kings, and 
later on of the Decemvirs too." 

Strauss* Hegel adds the word "puder" to make quite clear 
the point whicn he has in mind. **Pudor" - sense of shame - 
this existed arid was especicJ.lv powerful in Reas withxn 
certain limits. This is not the conscience. This is Hie 
implication. 

When we read the passages in Greek or Latin texts they 
sneak of the sense of shame. The nearest modem equivalent 
would be the conscience. But it is not the conscience. 

And the most simple proof of that is the most elaborate 
statement about the sense of shame which we have in the 
Greek literature towards the end of the fourth boo*. of 
Aristotle’s Ethics. Do you remember Aristotle's teaching 
about sense of shame? 

Student* It iz good for the young, but not for mature men. 

Strauss *^It is not a virtue. A gentleman would nevsr do 
anything of which he is ashamed and. therefore, we dor t 
have it. Young people should have it because chey can t 
help still inakine mistakes. And this shows clearly how 
different it is from what we understand as the conscience. 

Student* (inaudible) 

Strauss* Tes. But you must not forget that when he dis¬ 
cusses subjects in the Rhetoric - the various passions,- 
in tne first place it is the passions. We must never 
- forget that. Tc that extent there is no contradiction, 
of course, to the Ethics . But apart from that or 
implied in that, the level which Aristotle discusses in 
his Rhetoric is definitely lower, a much more popular v fc ew, 
xhan"he takes in the e thics . True courage would not be 
based on a sense of shame. But in thinking of younger people 
there it would be based on a sense of shame, what the others 
would think if he ran away and so on. 



This is a passage which is not in your edition. "The plebians 
haven't gained anything by the expulsion of the kings. The 
kings had protected the plebs against the patricians, ana 
prevented then fro® oppressing the plebs. In this way, the 
people owe everywhere also in modem times to the king their 
liberation from the suppression by the aristocracy." he 
draws this as a general conclusion. 

"There is aristocracy in England" (that was more or less 
before the reform bill) "because the royal power is ir*- 
significant. This is the eternal relation. That ordinari¬ 
ly the lower class people are protected by the king, but 
they are fooled and against their advantage they unite 
themselves with the middle class by which they are sup¬ 
pressed." This is the reform bill situati'ir, more or l® 8 ®; 
and I think that this is an Interesting insight into Hegel s 
political views in this time. 

He says somewhat later, "In considering the Roman consti¬ 
tution one cannot help feeling that aristocracy is the 
worst constitution although Aristotle think that they should 
rule. The Roman aristocracy in itself was not as dead as 
that of Venice, for example. They h?d their laws and their 
inner vitality and, thus, in Rome two extremes were united 
which established somehow an equilibrium among themselves 
meaning the patricians and the plebs. But this i-* the worst 
becsvse even the equilibrium itself would have to be as a 
definite power, as a means and point of support ana would • 
have to be as such actual. But this was not the cane in 
Rome," meaning that this would have to be supplied hy a 
third element, the monarchy as Hegel thought would je the 
ca«ce in the constitutional monarchy cf the 19th century. 

This criticism of Aristotle is something which vre must keep 
in mind. 


Let uc turn to pege 304, second paragraph. 

Readert "It would be a wearisome task to pursue the wars 
of the Romans in Italy* partly because they are in themselves 
unimportant — even the often empty rhetoric of the general 
in Livy cannot ^-ery much increase the interest - partly on 
account of the unintelligent character of the Roman annalists 
in whose pages we see the Romans carrying on war only with 
•enemies* without learning anything further of their in- 
dividual!ty - e.g. the Etruscans, the Samnites, the Ligurians, 
wi th whom they carried on wars during many hundred years. 

Straussi In other words, in contrast to Thucydides where 
the individuality of Athens and Sparta is clear or in 
Herodotus where the individuality of the Persians and 
the Egyptians and so on comes out so vividly. And, inave-, 
in Livy the old story has little interest in who was who. 

I believe that when Kachiavelli makes some of his changes 

in the reports of early Roman history replacing the - 

by the 1 s he does this with the intention to 

bring this out. Go on. 


's 



Reader i It is singular in regard to these transactions that 
the Romans, who have the justification conceded by World 
History on jfcheir side, should also claim for themselves 
the minor justification • • 5 

Strauss< He speaks first of the "great right, the grand 
right of world history" and that they are also concerned 
with the "little right." 

Readert "... in respect to manifestoes and treaties on 
occasion of minor infringements of them, and maintain it 
as it were after the fashion of advocates. But in politi¬ 
cal complications of this kind, either party make take of¬ 
fence at the conduct of the other, if it pleases, and 
deems it expedient to be offended." 

Strauss* In other words, the only right which is truly 
respected and which is a world historical right and not 
the little right - positive international law, treaties 
and so on where interpretations have always a great nos- 
sibility of showing its virtues and yices. 

• i * 


Now page 308, center 

Reader* "The relation to other rations was purely that 
of force. Th«f national individuality of peoples did not, 
as early as the time of the Romans, excite respect as 
is the case in modem times. The various peoples were 
not yet recognized as legitimated. The various states 
had not yet acknowledged each other as real, essential 
existences. Equal right to existence entails the union 
of states such as exists in modem Europe or a condition 
like that of Greece in which the states had an equal right 
to existence under the protection of the Delphic gods. 

The Remans do not enter into such a relation to other 
nations, for thier god is only the Jupiter Capitclinus• neither 
dc. they ro-5t*ect the sacra of the other nations (any more 
than the plebeians those of the patricians) t but, as con¬ 
querors in the strict sense of the term, they plunder the 
Palladia of the nations." 

Strauss* Tfiey key point - that the Romans do not respect 
the national individuality of other nations - is habitually 
the case today. He means, of course, in modem Europe; 

The Romans are, in a sense, monotheists although they are 
for all practical purposes polytheists. Their god is 
only the Jupiter Capitolinus and, therefore, they do 
not respect the ether nations. The Roman state is a 
universal state, therefore, in principle. But, neverthe¬ 
less. a universal state of which only Romans urn be 
citizens. 

I think that what Hegel implies here is that just as in 
Greece the recognition by all cities of the Delphic god 
led to a recognition of one by the other, the Christian 
character of the modem states makes i I; possible and neoes¬ 
say for the individual Christian state to recognize the others. 
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Page 309» lin® 5* 

"Prom Asia, luxury and debauchery were brought to 
RlcSes flSwtd iTafter the fashion of s pci la In war. 
and were -at the fruit of industry and honest activity* 
in^the same way as the marine had arisen, not from the 
necessities of commerce, but w-th a ’•'ar.-ike obje • 

Strauss 1 Yes. For the purpose of war. In other w0 ^ s » 
industry and-commerce are morally superior f®.5 
th£ SSpect Kegel is in entire a^e.nent witn English 
development represented especially by *.ock~> 


Now page 310, paragraph 3 . 


-we *hus see the most terribly and dangerous powers 

SEaiirSrar 

ItSe a" lurins the ti*.s of th« fall of Greece." 
individuals at. individuals were not important. 

Reader. "•£h. t io S rephie. SeltSl. 

S^H^SS Si»SSM 

tna. these colossal inaivia^^ ^ wh ich was no logger 
impelled to restore that p their misfortune 

to be found in men's dispositions, * - j-heiT* coarse 

that they cannot maintain a pure morality, for .heir _*ourss 
S ec tion contravenes things as they are. and is a ...• ies 
of transgressions." 

Strauss* Crimes. Let us be quite clear. Crimes. 

SsSSf 

”iv.rs*"Iv ^J«il^ But 

.ventually triur.rh." 

Strauss. World history has * S^.^SJt'of’c^slT"* 

25^a: , 45d"SSS r i. ,, SS*tS£ri.SSi3 | f«s i. 
i fi“l ric»ciliai.ion7a final victory of right. 

Let us turn to page 311 • second paragraph. 

_ , .*« +.>,4 a v/ftv the world-wide £overeignty of Roms 

^S^rthfRo^iitrin'^icil^^tS^nda 

K4o r*nmlv>“»Mfinsion. " 
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student i I would say that that was a Frobla»i atenmlng from 
an unfamiliar!ty with the Republic. Is that so. 


Strauss t No. Cicero's Republic- was discovered in J.825. 
Hegel may not have known it hut • • • 

Student* Because I think that there Cicero takes a much 
more pessimistic view • • • 


Strauss. But I don't think that this goes to the root 
of the matter. Cicero surely took the side of -JJJ JJJ}™* 
of the old order against Caesar'S revolutionary action. 

There is no doubt about that. 


Student Zt The difference between cxcei-o 

th£»t Cicero was in the active business of saving the 

state. He did that at least twice. 

Strauss* Yes. That is a good point. Plato knew - he 
says oo somewhere - that he has come 

Late so that there was no longer any ° f * 8 4 uc . 8 

Sovn-ti-rsn. But there is, of course, a difference l^au-e 

After all, 

h« tbccld despissd 

&S own 

times. 


S* .M’ShTSi^ •SLSTSK i S*?SSg. 

•StHWwS’SSS *&«««•• 

Hegel. locking at the thing in ^g^SiSf t£T 

Ch^st&i£ 2S ttl^im^crld. Therefore. 
Shfo did wd Sd.rst«d th, wav. of the future. 

tSftV* whereai^icero^wouldn'« 

have that view. 



Strauss* Yes, but is this not connected with the fact 
in the situation you cannot tell what will happen? 


that 


Student* That is probably true* but I could never imagine 
Cicero having a notion of necessary causes in history. He 
would say that there is a chance to preserve this order. 
Let us try. 


Strauss* In practice, everyone oust do this ho matter what 
theory he may have because h» doe? not know the future. 

But what is the difference here? First, if we take riarxiem 
for exsmple, the assumed knowledge of the future. You 
know that the stronger force is the wave of the future. 
Therefore, it is foolish to resist. This was. indeed, 
absent. It was clear for him that the preservation of 
the republican institutions is the best that you can have. 
Mr. _? 


Student* This..ip about the earlier quote tbout Roman uni- 
varsalisin and the modern State. ’•►•I don’t understand why 
th'o modern state would be mor9 tolerant of other national 
principles than Rome was and why the modem states shouldn't 
try somehow to work towards a universal world 3 +vce based 
on the rational order of a monarchy, according to Hegel. 

Strauss* There was a tirao when Hegel sympathised very 
much 7/1 th Napoleon’s attempts to unify Europe, at least 
continental Europe. This would be the closest thing 
to a universal stats passible under the circumstances then. 
At this time, he had abandoned that obviously. And ho 
saw that the recognition of what DoGeulle now calls "the 
Europe of the fatherlands? a number of free and equal and 
independent states, this is characteristic of Europe and 
should be preserved. 

Student* He mentions something like that China couldn’t 
take over xhe V-c->ut,^but the Weot might take over China 
through her id^as. If every state merely iuad to work 
out the Western European ideas of freedom tlrn, supposedly, 
all the national characteristic differences would be 
worked out and there would be no reason for national 
differences tfon. 


Strauss* If we limit ourselves to what he says in the 
passage he indicates a reason. None of these European 
states claims that its god? - the god:? which it respects - 
is the universal god. The Germans in HogeZs time didn’t 
say that the god is a German god and the god of the Germans 
more than of any ocher nation, whereas the Romans said that 
* their god was, as the Roman god, destined to rule over the 
whole area according to Hegel’s statement there. 

That is a great question - to what extent Hegel can 
oppose, say, at least the unification of Huropo. That 
is true. But I think that he took it for granted later. 

The maximum that we find in hi3 later '/citings is that 



he feels that a war among the European nations is now 
senseless* ^^In other words* all the wars that came later 
especially those under which Germany was unified under 
Bismarck* are not provided for by Hegel. I don't believe 
that there is anything which we can say beyond that. 

Or * one must rewrite Hegel completely as was done by 

_. who* synthesising Kegel and Marx, speaks 

°f the homogeneous and universal state, not merely society 
which is that towards which all modem movements are 
leading. But this is clearly no l-?ngsr Hegel himself. 

Hegel corrected in the light of ITarx or Marx corrected 
in the light of Kegel. The correction of Karx is obvious. 
Not a stateless society* but a state* a government. 

Let us turn to page 315 , second paragraph, the second half. 

Reader 1 *In ti.a person of the Bnperor isolated subjectivity 
has gained a perfectly unlimited realization. • . The 
springs of action are none other than desire* lust* passion, 
fancy - in short* caprice absolutely unfettered." 

Strauss? Which includes the possiblity that an individual 
emperor ;**i*dit be virtuous, but seen in the lijgit of the 
principle of government, it is a rjere accident. It Is 
a mere caprice of Marcus Aurelius that he wants tc be 
virtuous as it is a caprice of D to be appeased. 

St-.'dent 1 13 he saying that, in general, whenever there 

Is no spiritual strugg?.« there wouldn't be any spiritual 
life? That the Emptror, in a sense, has it too easy* 

He gets everything. 

Strauss. No. I think that it is more than that. There is 
the of every moral subdtance which is essential 

to the Reman order based on being fieed from Nature. 

The simple., natural affections, for example, in 1 \k family 
which play a role in all other previous nations are 
from the very beginning weakened* not to say destroyed - 
in principle destroyed. An!, therefore, nothing -eraains 
but arbitrary will and force. The r.atural result eftor 
all restrain t •* external restraint - was t&ren by 
the u? ; /ersal conquest, that had to come that way. Yes? 

Student* Isn't this a somewhat similar situation to what 
would happen in the modem world. .VThere would be no further 
development. There would be a spirit entirely trapped uj> 
in itself with no contact with Nature, You would get the 
same type of degeneration. 

Strauss 1 You mean at the end. 

Student: Well, it this time. 

Strauss* N 9 * for the very simple reason that modernity 
is based on the recogn : tion of the modem state and the 
recognition of the rights of man and everything that it 
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entails necessarily is characterized by what we can call 
the rule of law in contradistinction to any arbitrary 
will* In Hegel's notion of monarchy* the monarch is 
only the individual who signs on the dotted line* The 
documents are prepared by the higher officials* supposedly 
men of high education and probably trained for their job. 

I think that the difficulty to which Hegel's notion of the 
final state is concerned has nothing to do with his concept 
of the state itself except in that he believed that it is 
possible to preserve the hereditary monarchy and hereditary 
nobility which is a part of his scheme against the enormous 
power of the democratic movement of which he was somehow 
aware but before which he somehow closes his eyes* This* 
of course* is a very great change* 

Apart from that* the reasonable state - the state based on 
the rights of man and issuing reasonable laws assuming 
that the laws are framed by competent people and not merely 
wider popular pressure* That is the meaning of his concern 
with government ruling in its own right and not merely 
by popular delegation* 

V ■ ■ ' 

Studenti I wasn't thinking so much of the modem monarch* 
but of the private citizen in the modem state where . • • 

Straursi This is a different story. You are thinking of 
the passage from the Philosophy of Religio n? The passage 
which I read last time about the fact that the state has 
fundamentally a religious basis* but it also has not* 

Student, Yes* But also from here where the only connection 
of the individual with a spiritual struggle is done away 
with in connection with any material struggle being done 
away with. 

Straussi Let us assume that such a thing is possible. 

A now kind vf emptiness, a thoucht with which Max Weber 
dealt. But this emptiness would be of a radically different 
kind from the emptiness which you find* according to Hegel* 
in the Roman EmpireV 

Student, Well, it wouldn't be this complete plyaing out 
of the desires. It would be different in that sense. But 
it would result in the same complete lack of contact with 
anything substantial, wouldn’t fit? The only legitimate, 
principle which the individual could look up to would be ( 

his freedom. He knows that he is free and independent, 
but he has nothing to do, no activity that is a goal. 

Strauss, Do you mean something like what Nietzsche spoke 
of in the section on the last man? 

Student* In a sense* 

Strauss, Yes* This woukd, indeed, be something very dif¬ 
ferent from the Roman Empire. This is precisely not misery 
but apparent happiness. The Roman citizens* constantly 
hearing another outrage of the government are not in this sxaxe* 
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Student* I was comparing more the modem citizen with the 
Roman emperor who was apparently happy, too* 

Straussi Yes* But he is very much in danger all the time. 

Student 2i If you are looking for parallels perhaps our 
juvenile delinquents and our unhappy college students are 
a little like this* 

Straussi Yes* I thought of this. Nevertheless, I believe 
that there is a fundamental difference. I say this not 
because I am very sanguine* but because we must not over* 
look fundamental differences. And the mere awareness of 
these dangers is something which we have to be grateful for. 

Now in the sequel he develops a further point that this 
organism of the state is dissolved into the atoms of 
private persons* What he means by private persons could 
also be called the bourgeois >in. contradistinction to the 
citizen* Rousseau's distinction ‘was taken* iip by Hegel 
and then transformed by iiarx. 'Hie man who does not fight 
for his country* who is not a citizen and has no partici¬ 
pation in government* is a mere subject and devoid of all 
public spirit. That is what Rousseau meant by the bourgeois 
and Hegel accepted that to some extent. 

But here, of course* in the Roman world that would be as 
true of the rich as of the poor because the poor would 
•be actually -propertyless, but eager to own property. 

The same would be true of the slaves. They can be emanci¬ 
pated any day and given a legacy and they would be already 
free property holders. 

On page 3i7» line 12 from bottom. 

Reader* "That, therefore, which was abidingly present 
to the minus of meft was not their country or sucn a 
moral unity ac that supplies. The whole s cate of th.-ngs 
urged them to yield themselves to fate and *0 strive 
for a perfect indifference to life," 

Straus 3 i This was necessary because of the radically 
immoral character, not bound by any law, of the government. 

Reader* * ... an indifference which they sought either 
in freedom of thought of in directly sensuous enjoyment. 

He either recognized his destiny in the task of acquiring 
the means of enjoyment through the favor of the Qnperor, 
or titrough violence, testamentary frauds, and cunning* or 
he sought repose in philosophy, which alone was stijl aule 
to supply something firm and independent." 

Strauss* It is important here to recognize that he is 
not speaking of philosophy in general. Such a philosophy 
which belongs to a period of public misery according 
to Hegel. 



Reader* "For the systems of that time - Stoicism, Epicure- 
SSism, and Scepticism - a-lthough within their common cohere 
opposed to each other, had the same general purport, viz. 
rendering the soul absolutely indifferent to everything 
which the real world had to off*?*" 

Strauss * Escapism* as we would say today. Yes? 

Reader! * These philosophies were therefore widely 

among the cultivated! they produced in man a ceif-reliant 

immobility as the result of Thought, i.e. °^. th ® 

which produces the Universal. But the inwr rd re conciliation 

by means of philosophy wa3 itself only an abstract one - 

in the pure principle of personality* fox* Thought, which, 

as perfectly refinod ..." 

Strauss* V-'o. "w h ich as .’■•***e." 

Reader* " • . . which as pure, made itself its own cbject, 

and thus harmonized itself, was entirely des J 11 "?* 2£ a «o«s^ 
obi act. and the immorbility of Laeptxcism made aimlessness 
itself the object of the ’Till. This philosophy knew nothing 
but t.‘ a negativity of ali that assumed to be rea.. and was 
the counsel of despair to a world which no longer possessed 
anything stable It could not sp.tii-fy the living bpirit, 
which -unged after a higher reconciliation. 

Strauss* Anything stable objectively. He dce ^j'J 
objectively. So this was, then, in a way the peal, o- 
tlie Roman Empire. These philosophies f 

abstract reconciliation. The individual F^~®®°£ 1 *®*’ 

♦ inds a refuge entirely within. He docs not find a 
reconciliation with the object - with Ufa-- 
life *s shf»*vc misery from >nich you have to escape. 

This reflection hare which we find also in other 
of rUtel is- in a way, the starting point of ^ 
crifcifluo of hsgel* In his doctoral dissar cation which 
is devoted to epicureanism this is not mare-ty. meant as 
_ viatorical atudv, but as a philosophic cra.cs.que of heg^-» 
?. wSnefStion with r.Slity which H.&-1 oleins 
to hav. u,‘hisvM in hi. philosophy not also “^,™>| ,trHet 
r.concilia .ion and. th.refore, in used of a s_pp.enant. 



Here we come to the section on Christianity which is, in 
a way, the meat important part of the wholework. Perhaps 
we should first .read the beginning of tni3 sec tie... 

Header* "It has been remarked that Caesar inaugurated the 
!ilde£ World on the side of reality, ■shilt its spiritual 
and inward existence was unfolded unde* Augustus. 
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Strauss i What doss hs mean by that? By "Cassar # s opening 
of the New .World? - Well, the conquest of 
and, to some extent, of Germany and Britain, i.e. these 
nations which were the bearers of the further development. 

Ther Germanic nations as Kegel usually calls it. 


Reader* "At the beginning of that empire, whose principle 
we have recognised as finiteness and particular subjectivity 
exaggerated to infinitude, the salvation of the World had 
its birth in the same principle of subjectivity." 

Strauss i This is a fundamental agreement between Romanism 
and Christianity. 

Reader* "... viz. ac a particular perron, in abstract 
subjectivity! but in such a way that, conversely finiteness 
is only the form of his appearance, while infinity end 
absolutely independent ei^.stence constitute the essence 
and substantial being which it embodies. The Roman World, 
as it has been described - in its desperate condition and 
the pain of abandonment by God * came to an open rupture 
with reality, and made prominent the general desire for a 
satisfaction such as can only be attained in *tho inner 
man,* the Soul - thus preparing the ground for a higher 
Spiritual World.. Rome was the Pate that crushed down the 

gbds. . •" 

Strauss 1 .Rome is probably not the subject. Oh, yes. 

Go cn. I am sorry. 


Reader* Rome was the Pate that crushed down the fceds 
and all genial life in its hard service, while it was the 
power that purifieo the human heart from all spaciu.. ity. • • * 

lo that the alien element may be destroyed, and the recon¬ 
ciliation of Spirit be accomplished.* * 


S irauuG* !-sve Hegel alludes to his general assertion 
that Nature in. itself, spirit. Spirit in an alienated 
form, howeverf Spirit which is not aware of itself. 
this destruction of the ideal nation is the true reconcilia¬ 
tion. 


The Roman world has purified the human mind end heart from 
all particularity because it recognized the individual 
only as «i «V 3 tract, legal person. All men are actually 
or potentially persons. Potentially the slaves, for 
example, but they can be emancipated by any arbitrary 
action of their master. All are equally subjects to 
a particular subjectivity. Namely, of the Eaperor. 
Andwith no L-nd uniting subjects and rulers, .rulers 
and ruled. No genuine bond between them. . 18 

so since the ruler is only a particular subjectivity - 
this individual - no satisfaction in the subjec+.xcn to 
him. Hence, purification from all particularity. 


Page 319, line 7 fron- bottom. 


Readeri "The element of subjectivity that was wanting to 
the Greeks we found among the Romans, .but as it was merely 
formal and in itself indefinite it took its material form 
from passion and caprice i - even the most shameful degra¬ 
dations could be here connected with a divine dread*" 

Straus 3 i So, in spite of this very low form in which 
it was found in Rome, the principle itsolf implies an 
advance, a progress beyond Greekrtsss. This is in accordance 
with what we have seen before* 

In the sequel on page 220 following, Hegel takes up the 
issue of Judaism again* You know he spoke of it before 
when he spoke of the oriental rations. But here he 
brings out what was not proper for him to bring out in 
speaking of the Orientals and that is the story of the 
God of sin and the radicaliaation of that strong dissatis¬ 
faction characteristic of the Roman Empire - en essential 
dissatisfaction. .’•» 


Page 320 , line 10 from bottom* 


(lapse in tape) 

Reader: ■ • • • what has been reflection on our part • • • " 


Strauss 1 What has been only reflection on our part* In 
other words, we looking at the subject of the Roman Empire 
■see that, but they did not .see It* What was only our 
reflection • • • Yes? 


Reader? "... what has been only reflection on our part 
must arise in the ..tnds of the subjects of this discipline 
in the consciousness that in himself he i3 miserable 8**“ 
null. Outward 3 ui.Jering must, as already said, be merged 
in :• sorrow of tha inner man. He must feel himself as the 
negation of himself. He oust see that his misery is phe 
misery of his nature, that ha is in himself 0 divided and 
discordant being." 


Strauss 1 And .'later he talks about the Jewish books. 

Readen "Cf this Spirit we have the mythical representation 
at the very beginning of the Jewish canonical books, in the^ 
account of the Pall. Man, created in the image of God, lost, 
it is caid, his state of absolute contentment, by eating of 
the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil. Sin consists here 
only in Knowledge* this is the sinful element, and by it mail 
is stated to have trifled away his Natural happiness. 


Strauss* Kegel cannot, of course, accept that literally. 
That is why he calls it "mythical." Because there cannot 
have been a perfect beginning* That we know. 


Now let us see how he interprets this. 
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Readers "This is a deep truth# that evil lies in conscious¬ 
ness! for the brutes are neither evil nor good* the merely 
Natural Kan quite as little* Consciousness occasions the 
separation of the Ego# in its boundless freedom as arbitrary 
choice, from the pure essence of the Will - i.e. from the 
Good. Knowledge, as the disannulling of the unity of mere 
Nature, is the •Fall#* which is no casual conception * . •" 

Strauss t No* "Which is not a contingent fact, but the 
eternal history of the spirit." So, in other words# he 
doesn't take the story literally. 


Here he comes to the point* 

Reader! "For the state of innocence, the paradisiacal condi¬ 
tion, is that of the brute. Paradise i3 a park, where only 
brutes, not men# can remain." 


Strauss i Going back to the original meaning of 

(the word for paradise in Greek; where it means a kind of 

too. 


Reader* "For the brute is one with God only .implicitly. 

Only Man's Spirit (that is) has a self-cognizant existence. 
This existence for self- thi3 consciousness — is at the same 
time separation from the Universal and Divine Spirit. If 
I hold to ray abstract Freedom, in contraposition to the Good, 

I adopt the standpoint of Evil. The Fall is therefore the 
eternal Mythus of Man - in fact# the very transition by which 
he becomes man*" 

Straus 3 r So it is not simply bad. ••Very far from it. That i3 
already the interpretation of the Fall taken by Kant and 
accepted by Hegel. 

So, in other words, man becomes man only by virtue of this 
separation, by th3a knowledge of hio subjectivity. 

Reader! "Persistence in this standpoint is, however. Evil, 
and the feeling of pain at such a condition, and of longing 
to transcend it, we find in David, when he sayst Lord, 
create for me a pure heart, a new steadfast spirit. 

Straussi The "create" must be taken very literally here. 

It is truly a creation in the sense of the first sentence of 
the 3ibie which comes out clearer in the English translation 
than in the German. 


Reader* "Thirr feeling we observe even in thi account of the 
Fall* though an announcement of Reconciliation is not made 
there, but rather one of continuance in miserty. ** hilve 

in this narrative the prediction of reconciliation in tne sen¬ 
tence, 'The serpent's head shall be binised® j but still mor ® 
profoundly expressed where it is stated that wr.en God saw that 
Adam had eaten of that tree, he said, 'Behold Adam is become as 
one of us, knowing Good and Evil.* God confirms the words o 
the Serpent." 
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Straussi In other words* by ths Fall man has become divine. 

Reader* "Implicitly and explicitly, then, we have the truth, 
that man through Spirit - through cognition of the Universal 
and the Particular - comprehends Cod Himself." 

Strauss* Split. Man is not God. And. yet. in a way he is 
divine. 

S tudent* (inaudible) 

Strauss* Hegel would say that this is the decisive respect. 
Knowledge. 

Student* (inaudible) 

Strauss* 3ut. still, the question is-whether knowledge is 
not more important than immortality. 

Reader* "But it la only God that declares this - not man* 
the latter remains, on the contrary, in a state of internal 
discord.” 

Strauss* In other words, man - Adam - docs not knot? that he 
has become likGod by knowledge. 

Reader* "The joy of reconciliation is still distant from 
humanityi the absolute and final repose of his whole being 
is not yet discovered tu man. It exists, in the first 
instance, only for God." 

Strauss* In other words, this points to Christianity, 
according to Hegel because vrhat was not so in the Old Testa¬ 
ment beccaes so in Chris ti*uiity, ir* the first place in Jesus 
as a Christ whj is divine - who is God - end then eventually 
in all huma” beings insofar as they are Christians. 

Judaism has seen - ard this is a great step - that man as 
nan is a sinner, wholly alienated from God end yet to be 
redeemed by God. The carrying through of this is not to be 
found in Judaism, according «o Hegel, but in Christianity. 

Hegel develops this more fully in the sequel. There is the 
truth of Christianity as a speculative truth which is the 
identity of the subject - i.e., of man - and God. The aware¬ 
ness of tills identity is an awareness of God in His truth. 

The content of truth is the mind or spirit itself. The 
living movement within itself. The nature of God - to be 
pure spirit - becomes manifest to man in the Christian 
religion. 

But this speculative truth is not sufficient. The speculative 
truth must also become visual, sensual cerljinty. So the 
second person of God - God's son - must become incarnated 

as man. 
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And what happens later is just the opposite. The liberation 
from the acceptance of the visible Jesus Christ as merely 
carnal, and^the spiritual understanding of Jesus Christ 
which leads eventually to what Hegel regards as the specu¬ 
lative truth fully understood in his doctrine. 

That is the key point which he makes in the immediate sequel. 

The spiritual understanding of Christ as opposed to the 
carnal understanding which implies the disregard of the 
miracles and the sacredness of the mere text of the Gospels 
as a matter of course. 

Particularly important is one passage which we surely should 
consider on page 326* third paragraph. 

Reader* "We have next to consider how the Christian view 
resulted in the formation of the Church. To pursue the ration&e 
of its development from the Idea of Christianity would lead 
us too far, and we have here to indicate only the general 
phases which the process assumed. The first phase is the 
founding of the Christian religion, in which its principle 
is expressed with unrestrained energy, but in the first 
Instance abstractly. This we find in the Gospels, where the 
infinity of Spirit - its elevation into the spiritual world - 
is the main thena. With transcendent boldness doe.: Christ 
stand forth among the Jewish people. 'Blessed are the pur3 
in heart, for they shall see God,' he proclaims in the 
.Sermon on the Mount - a dictum of the noblest simplicity, end 
pregnant with an elastic energy of rebound against all the 
adventitious appliances with which the human soul can be 
burdened." 

Strauaa't Let us go down half a page further on. 

Readcn "Further on, this doctrine, as the natural conse¬ 
quence of it* appearing in an abstract form, assumes a 
polemical direction." 

A— 

Straussi More literally, "becomes polemical-" 

Reader* "'If thy right eye rffer.d ti-ee, pluck it out and 
cast it from tfcaa* if thy right hand offend thee, cut it 
off and cast it from thee. It is better that one of thy 
members should perish, and not that thy whole body should be 
cast into hell.* r/hatever might disturb the purity of the soul 
should be destroyed." 

Strauss i Thera ere similar remarks about property and acqui¬ 
sition. 

Reader* "Labor for subsistence is thus reprobated* 'Wilt 
thou be perfect, go and sell what thou ha3t, and give it to 
the poor, so shalt thou have a treasure in heaven, and corns, 
follow me.* Were this precept directly complied with, a 
social revolution must take placet the poor would become the 
rich. Of such supreme moment, it is implied, is the doctrine 
of Christ, that all duties and moral bonds are unimportant 
as compared with it." 
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Strauss i How read the end of this paragraph. 

Reader* "Here then is an abstraction from all that belongs 
to reality* even from moral ties. We may say that nowhere 
are to be found such revolutionary utterances as in the Gospels i 
for everything that had been respected is treated as a matter 
of indifference - as worthy of no regard." 

Straussi So the break with Nature is with everyting (inaudible) 
even with all natural reality - it is unqualified. And on 
this basis a new understanding of morality in particular 
becomes possible* but this takes the whole course of the 
history of Christianity until Hegel's time. 

We cannot read this all. The main points will become clearer. 
Page 335« 

Readers "Prom time immemorial it has been customary to assume 
^ 71 opposition between Reason and Religion* as also between 
Religion and the Worlds but on investigation this turns out 
to be only a distinction. Reason 3n general is the Positive 
Existence of Spirit, divine as well as human. The distinc¬ 
tion between Religion and the World iu only this - that- 
Religion* as such* is Reason in the soul and heart - that it 
is a temple in which Truth and Freedom in God are presented 
to th* concept!ve faculty*" 


Strauss i {leaning* not to reason. Sub—rational • 

Readers "The State, on the other hand, regulated by the self¬ 
same Reason, is a temple of Human Freedom concerned with the 
perception and volition of a reality ..." 

Straus 31 No. ■ . • . is u temple of human freedom in the 
element of knowledge and the willing of reality," 


Readers "... whose purport vay itself be called divine. 
Thu 3 Freedom’ ir. thi State is preserved and established by 
Religion, since R-raJ. rectitude in the Stat? is only the 
carrying out of that which constitutes tho fundaments a prin¬ 
ciple of Religion." 

Strauss* But that is, of course, not merely "only". It is 
a higher stage. 

Reader* "The process displayed in History is only the 
manifestation of Religion as Human Reason - the production of 
religious principle which dwells in the heart of man, under 
the form of Secular Freedom". 


Strauss* You remember the passage which we discussed lost 
time or the time before last which is not in your edition. 
Our form of state is something radically different from that 
of the Athenian people since our form of s cate can be alto¬ 
gether indifferent towards the inner live3, even towards 
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religion. The actualization, the fulfillment, of religion - 
in this case, of the Christian religion - is that religion 
becomes visible as human reason. That is to say that what 
was traditionally thought to be sunra- rational becomes fully 
evident to the fully developed human reason. Correspon¬ 
dingly, that the religious principle which dwells in the 
heart of man is produced also as worldly freedom. That this 
inner freedom of the mind, of the soul, becomes externalized 
and, therewith, comes into its own as worldly freedom, that 
is political freedom. 


Studenti What does it mean to say that tha state is indif¬ 
ferent towards the inner life? It seems that there is no 
longer any specifically inner life that is specifically 
inner because it is, so to speak, incorporated into the state. 


Strausst Th-j modem sta+e, as Hegel sees it, demands, 
according to him, that everyone be a member of a religious 
association. But the state is not interested in which. 

Take tie most famous case, in Prussia for example. The 
Catholic subjects as well as tha Protestants, a-though,^ 
according to Hegel, Protestantism, ae opposed to Catholicism, 
comes closer to the full truth of Christianity. But Hegel 
also included the Jews. The modem state is tolerant. That 
is absolutely e 33 ential. And, therefore* in this sense, the 
state is indifferent to the Inner life. 


Whether a man is a philosopher hence having a peculiar 
philosophy of religion or religious philosophy which Hegel 
presents, or whether he is a nonphilosophic Protestant, 
Catholic or Jew or whatever, this doesn't make any difference 
to the State. That is what he means. 


The recognizing of the rights of man, the recognition of the 
infinite value of the individual - this is much more important 
than the other things. Because, according to Hegel, this 
is tha full realization of Christianity. 


Studenti In tha sense that this is the full realization, the 
inner life is irrelevant because there is no ^ossicle internal 
truth that couldn't be externalized.. 


Strauss* This extemalization, this recognition in deed, of 
the humanity of every other human being is the truth, the 
full truth of Christianity. But it cannot be theoretically 
stated except in the form in which Hegel states it in his 
speculative philosophy. 

Student* According to this philosophy, then, which is some¬ 
how at die basis of the state, there isn't any inner lire. 
It's not the same tolerance towards religion as we would 
think of now in tnis country where tha state doesn t dale. 

to ... 


Straussi Hegel knaw this although he didn't know it in its 
American special form. The view that Goa cannot be known 
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rationally* The maximum that we can say is that God is. 
Nothing else. And Hegel rejects this. If this is so then, 
necessarily, the emphasis would be concentrated on revered 
religion in contradistinction to human reason because the 
full truth about God is not accessible to reason. It is 
only accessible through revelation. 

Hegel wishes to make Jesus someone and, therefore, the 
full knowledge of God - the perfect knowledge of wodr-must 
be accessible to reason. 

There is a sentence in Spinoza*s e thics . I will say it 
only from recollection. "We know the essence of God. 

Simply that. That is Hegel's philosophy. I mean, a- least 
Kegel knows it. And Hegel believes thvt anyone who takes 
sufficient trouble and is not ill-suited for this kind of 
study will al 30 know the essence of God after he has studied 
Hegel's work. And, therefore, there is no longer any claim 
of revealed religion to be the guide for the highest form 
of the state. Reason can and must do it because it is seaing 
what faith only hope for. And aoeirg must adm-tedly be . . 

superior — other things being equal — merely to seeing thro - gh 
a glass darkly. 

Student* This tolerance is whatever is necessary for these 
non-philosophers to have some glimpse of the truth and 
fulfill themselves in some way. In other words, it allows 
people to be religious because, essentially, their re-ogion 
can't do any harm. 

Strauss* It is more. Hegel surely rejects this view. But 
the difficulty from Hegel's point of view is that tne alleged 
philosophic Insight cannot but affect more end more alsojh® 
mass of people. And this ib the discord of which ne speaks 
also at the end of his Philosop hy of Reli gion* Hegel would 
never *je as cynical a3 Voltaire i After the aeluge. But, 
in a way, he closed his eyes. 

Kant, before him, did not believe that irreliftioi would ever 
become socially powerful. Hegel apparently *.ad soma 1 o.lings 
that this was too sanguine. Yes'? 

Student* Didn't Kant think that the essential points of 
moral philosophy were easy to understand for the common 
man? Did Hegel have the same view tnat everyone could really 

become a philosopher? 

Strauss* No. Hegel was sure that there was something much 
more needed to know one's duties properly. - mean, not ■ 
externally, because tnen you only have to ask oomecne versed 
in the laws of the land. What you may or may not do. 

But to see the irrationality or rationality, this is not 
open to everybody. That requires study. _ 

Student* Do you think that the Philosophy of History i3 
Kegel's attempt to give a philosophy tr the masses? 
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Straussi No. There is a difference between all lectures 
of Hegel whether they are on the history of philosophy, 
on aesthetics, on religion or on wldchever subject from 
the books he published. They are not elaborated to the sane 
extent. What we, in fact, read is a composite made from the 
lecture notes of different hearers. That is, of course, a 
difference of some importance. It would seem that Hegel 
had some reticence, but much less than earlier philosophers. 
And he, in a way, rejects the principle of reticence. 

When he discusses the traditional distinction which was 
still well known in his time between esoteric and exoteric 
teaching - he does this in his lectures on the history 
of philosophy - he simply rejects that. He doesn't have 
anything to do with it. And I think that &sgol and his 
contemporary, Schreiermacher, were more responsible than 
any other individuals fcr the fact that the distinction 
between esoteric and exoteric has ceased to be of any 
importance. I mean, also for the historians.. 


Strauss 


Seminar on Hegel 

Session XIII. Tiarch 2^ l9_6j 


Thank you very much. You had - as in a way did everyone 
before you - a difficult assignment. In your particular 
subject there was one difficulty due to the translation. 

The translator always speaks of "Germany" things, whereas 
Kegel mostly speak* of Germanic which is not the same as 
Germany especially in German itself. — and ,,, 

are clearly distinguishable things. Any repression that 
anyone might have gotten that Hegel is a kind of Germanic 
nationalist would be wholly wrong. Nothing is further from 
Hegel's mind. He means the old Germans when he speaks of 
the original strata. And for this he refers, as you said, 
to Tacitus. And he accepts, to some extent, Tacitus's 
very flattering description, but this description was made 
by Tacitus fer intraRoman purposes to remind these corrupt 
Romans of a pcoplf which was nos corrupt. 

There is one word which Hegel uses to describe the tning 
which he believes is peculiar to the Germanic people and, 
therefore, also to the Germans p* ore? and that is also not 
translatable.* In one example which you quoted, the English 

translation was "heart." The German word is - * 

Absolutely untranslatable*. 

This is s'■•rieti. ing of which many Germans are very proud, 
especially Germans who came to other countLles where they 
did not find that • 

? fc ig very hard. I cannot translate it, but X will give 
you one illuastation at the lowest level. Somethin* at 
which you ore perfectly at your ease and sveryors is frierdly 
anc outs-’'ok six. That is very important. 1’hat i3 another 
part of the Cerroan understanding. That the Germans are 
hon«st people. 

Coethe has said the harshest word about_• He 

said tliat it is the indulgence of one’s own and other 
peoples* weakness--:. A very easygoing posture- 

Hegel tries V interpret in this way in a language which 
is translatable.. It has to do with the inner man *8 
distinguished from external things including, of course, 
also manners. I have often heard from people who came 
from Germany especially to this country ana Great Britain 
that they couldn't understand that people rore very 
frierdiv and courteous, i.e. they behaved in a way which 
in Germany friends wouJd behave towards each other. And 
than they saw that this friendliness was vary superficial 
and deceptive because there was no indication of frienush-p. 
This is a very simple illustration of the negative side 
of_. 
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We will perhaps say something more when we come to that 

passage* 

In this assignment Hegel contrasts two radically 
forms 1 of Christianity. One seemed to he much more Promisee 
because it emerged within the Roman Empire itself - Byzantium. 
The other seemed to he much less prcmis..nc, that o 
Northern barbarians. And yet Hcgoi's view is that the 
latte- was. in fact* pregnant with a great future* wnereas 
Byzantium was a kind of dead end. How can ^ restate 
Sis point? Vihat the reason for tuat was? ^t nothing 
came out of Byzantium end the whole development came oxt 

of Europe? 

You d put' i t^ into^Byiantium - he emphasise. 

very good system of government, m mentions the Justinian 

Code. 

Strauss i But wb-rc kind of goven: tent was i t? 

S tudonti (inaudible) 

Strauss i In the coincidence of power «Pi r * 

tMg vras the ruler In the West am-ng i*nese 

./ IL rinna the *e was a possibility of a development towards 

Knot g.Linefreedom ..long *3 

Ss, r.i^ d ror^cisX 

in'the eld"culture of the East CByrantiur') Chrirtianl^7 
was superimposed on *n old culture *.,**^ n “;. 0hris 

characters Therefore* this higher strata cctu- no a _ 

sto „- oajd enliven the lower. Whereas among une Germanic 

^ibas\“r. ^ “thing ot *ny 

was simply barbarism. There v;as ‘•r , “ hin S Jo eppos tn 
a”4t«ee. ii.e Germans had no culture 

ssjj.aa®,, 

tS^ossl^veic^^Christi.,, thought. I b.lievo 
that that Is c-e of the crucia- pMrvvS, 

W‘jJ*t was the other alternative J* e 6?i/ is HuJ s ?? ? we 

Islam. C- ccurse Islam is not Christianity. But if ws 

State it ^-^.fS^rldThic^^ 

asiunijr- 

Sc^crofW^*enf. 3 M 

iv* o i-v nan+iiw. And later on cams tha Dar/C Ages. *««y» 

»£S ^nFHr^fativiry ^.^^.^cJntrast, 

not only of expansion, relative y lasted mv.c-.: 

it took longer time nov, iu the westcmi : 

eatfonof A ^r«Sh ZL tJilS plat, in spit, of communism. 
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This Is a work of -the 3«3t, l.o. of an originally Christian 
world and surely not the work of an Islamic world# The 
Islamic nations are as much emerging nations as the other 
emerging nations. How come? 

Student* First, I think that you have to look at the country 
in which they live. Cn the desert it is a roaming lire 
primarily. 

Strauss* Yes. But they conquered the Fertile Crescent 
very soon and Egypt and Northern Africa and they went very 
deep into Europe, into Spain, France, and so on. It was 
touch and go. Gibbons plays with the no tion tnat they might 
have conquered Europe and then today, as he puts it in the 
18th century, in Oxford the Koran might bo expounded upon 
instead of the New Testament. How come the opposite took 
place? 

Student* (inaudible) 

Straus 31 Yes. Veil this would lead into very subtle things. 
But for the very superficial, you said something about 
location. The core of Islamic power was in Asia, i.e. 
close to those devastators, the Turks and their kind who 
were not permitted to enter Europe. They were very close 
and * t was alr.o sometimes touch and go, but in -he main 
they were defeated whereas the Turks defeated the Arab 
nations. But'beyond that, speaking first of tne external 
things without going into the principles of religions. 

The treraendou 3 achievements of modern Europe were made 
poesible through such things as astronomy, the invention 
of tii? codexes and all this kind of thing. And in all 
■•■heae matters the Arabs were much more advanced say, 
around 900. Fo*' some time ch? Arat3 were the leading 
discoverers. T-eat was completely changed by tne 15th 
csr cu'.y* Why? 

How come the development of the sciences, of these sciences 
which are so important for human power, colls pas t»ere 
more or leas and develop in the Ves "? 

What were the centers of study in Christian Europe? 

Studenti The monasteries and universities. 

Strauss■ Yes. And the corresponding thir.g3 in Islam 
did not give the same leeway to the secular sciences. 

5f.at «£3 on“ very important point, tod H«eol would .ay 
that there is, of course, a necesrary SliS 

' Islam not making use of science to the degree to mlch 
Christianity made use of it. Ho quotes a famous reader 
of the Ituslims - Omar the conqueror of Alexandria - 

Yes? 

Student! (inaudible) 
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Strauss » If they say what the Koran says they are super¬ 
fluous* If they say something else they are detrimental* 

I do not krioiir whether that is a true story or not. 

At any rate* in Christianity the sciences, the worldly 
sciences, were accepted and integrated into the teaching. 

But there is something else which 13 not directly connected 
but which also has some bearing. This is the development of 
cities in the West* first in Italy and then in 
Germany and France. The cities in the East were residences 
and not an affair cf the citizen body. Man Weber has 
discussed this quest.!on quite well and p’»t all the evidence 
together about the difference between the Western cities 
which in a way continue the old city tradition of Greece 
and Rome* and the Eastern cities - I 'am talking not only 
of the Islamic world* but also India and China which were 
primary residences whore* the ruler and his court were the 
core of the city. 

Hegel mentions all these things and tries to link them up 
with the fundamental difference, the radical difference 
between Christianity on the one hand and Islam on the other. 

V/e have to Interrupt this cruras in order to remind ourselves 
now cf the context, the whole context. The very notion 
of a philosophy of history. 

If we go back to the very notion of political philosophy 
it wa3 based from the very bsginn^nv on the difference 
between the good and the ancestral! • the _ en d 

You will find this in the second book jf Aristotle's Poli ¬ 
t ics. 

We can say with some justice that xhe good means the rational 
Th*t surely the way in which Hegel understands it. But 
whe-.fc ab'vui the unce&tral? - the many various* forms of the 
anc«i3 IrsuL. Go* could say that they are divinations of the 
good, fragments *. f~ the good. There is an infinite variety 
in thi;: respect, at least possibly. Ho rhyme and reasen. 

’ One can say the.t this was tha Platonic view of this problem. 

Hegel says, “No. There is an order among these ancestrals." 

I hope that you have no difficulty in understanding the 
word. It is meant to be a literal translation of the 
Greek n atrium - the ancestral institutions, thoughts, etc. 
There is an ox-der among them and an ascending order. Not 
only is the end towards which they point rational. The 
way towards tha end is itself rational. It could not have 
been different. 


Therefore one can also say, turning it around, the rational 
is the final ancestral. So there is always some harmony 
between the rational and the ancestral. Ax the end there 
is complete reconciliation of tradition and reason. 
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The proof of this is allegedly given in Hegel’s philosophy 
of history. Now philosophy of history, to remind you of 
that again and a gain , is a characteristically modem 
thing, hut there is nothing which one can properly call 
philosophy of history in premodem times. But even in 
modem times we do not yet find it in the founding stage, 
that is in the stage of Hachiavelli or Kohhes or Locke 
or Descartes. Ther term was coined in 1750 - tha vis 
to say almost yesterday as these things go - hy Voltaire. 

I do not go into what Voltaire meant hy it, hut we are, 
of course, not concerned merely with the term. But as 
for the matter, one can say that it emerged - and that 
has often heen said - in Vico’s N ew Scien ce. earlier than 
Voltaire. 

Vico tries to present an ideal, eternal history. It is 
interesting that it is an ideal history, therefore, not 
history pure and simple* ...i 

In Rousseau’s Second Discourse he gives explicitly a 
history of man which is truly philosophic in inspiration. 

No proper names occur. 

Now what leads to this development of which Vico and Rousseau 
are, perhaps, the two outstanding writers first appearing. 

In the case oi Vico it is the question of natural law, natural 
law in the sense of the moral law. Here the question 
arises that natural law cannot be, ii. cannot exist, it 
cannot have obligatory ’power and a law which has no 
obligatory power is no law. If it is not duly promulgated. 

And the natural law is not duly promulgateu among all the 
peoples in the world which are not sufficiently developed* 
as people would say today. In other words, the basis of 
chi3 development is the collection between the notion' of 
natural law'and the origins ox mankind. 

Tlic- Chri.:ti;ci natural law teaching, in particular, was 
of course based on the notion of divine creation. A first 
ecuole. mien thia was questioned and a very Imperfect 
beginning v/as assumed, then the question prc.se, "How could 
these very imperfect beings have hac any inkling of any 
rational provisions or commandsv~ The natural lav/ which 
is the la.v of reason cannot have been known as obligatory 
at the beginning, but only after a long development. 

This all means that the root of the development leading to 
history is not historical discoveries of some as it is 
presented sometime** in popular presentations. People 
suddenly heard of the Indians in Amarica or other people 
who were 5n no way provided for by the Biblical account. 

These historical discoveries come only in subsidiary 
fashion. The fundamental question will concern, the ques¬ 
tions of the beginnings of mankind, quest! 'vis which could 
have been raised and were raised prior to ehe discovery of 
America and surely wholly independently of it. 
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I do not deny that this evidence is taken from fact, say, 
from the American Indians and other people hitherto unknown, 
(the Chinese, for example) and that they did play a certain 
role. You can see that when you read Locke's Essay con¬ 
cerning Human Understanding , the first part and the fact 
Is referred to. There is even an older tradition of this 
kind connected with the Sautinians, They are those people 
who now are called Unitarians. They were called after 
an Italian Saucino who founded them. 


The view that men's beginnings were imperfect, barbaric, 
savage, cannibalistic was, of course, net new. It was the 
view of the ancient philosophers, as ycu can see most 
clearly from Plato's Laws if you read it carefully and 
from Lucretius' — Book V. 

But, very strangely, this view in antiquity did not lead 
to anything like a philosophy of history. <• 

Lucre rjus' fifth book is particularly interesting in this 
respect. Lucretius gives what row would be called a history 
of man from the cannibalistic beginnings up to the founda¬ 
tion of cities and so on. But what 13 the difference 
between Lucretius* account and the apparently similar 
account which Rousseau gave of it in the Second Discourse? 
Rousseau's Se cond Discourse is based on Lucrexius. 

Therefore, the question is particularly pertinent. j.t 
is very simple. For Lucre. ;ius this process i the earth 
comes into being, later on man, and then there are these 
various stages from simple-minded men at the beginning, 
and also an od of mankin. This takes place infinitely 
often. In the modem view - in all of these writings 
whether Hegel, Rousseau or whoever - this is onxy one 
historical process. The Marxist naturally are included. 
This is crucial. 


Eve., in Vic • ?ne can find some traces of this infinite 
repetition. The reason is this. Classical phiiosopny - 
whether Pla*cr:ic or Epicurean - was, we can say, cosmo¬ 
logical. It was concerned with the cosmcs er.d saw men 
within the cosmos and saw, therefore* something like 
the changes in human thought and in human see? sty within 
the cosmic context. 


In modern philosophy this is no longer the case. Therefore, 
in order to understand the genesis of this modern notion 
of history one would have to understand what it means that 
this preponderan tly cosmological appracch vraa replaced 
by another approach. One would, in the first place, have 
to find a good word fcr that other approach because without 
some designation we are still worse off than with it. 


For the classics we can say that the cosmos is in itself 
and it is -to be discovered by man. This i~ somehow changed 
now. Of course every physicist teday, provided that he 
does not follow a special school,'will discover what is in 
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itself. But, nevertheless, in modem times this became 
doubtful. 

A simple expression of this change is Hobbes* remark, 

"We understand only what we make." I.e. if we merely 
discover something it is essentially unintelligible. We 
understand only what we make-. By the way, this sentence 
of Kobbes* was taken over by Vico who used it for his 
purposes. If we discover only what v»e make, sines we 
obviously didn't make the cosmos, the cosmos can no longer 
be the guiding theme. 

Descarte?» The beginning is the thinking? • Not in the 
cosmos. 

* 

Now one can, as some pecole have done, make the distinction 
in the following way. These terms are not the best by 
any means, but they are perhaps useful on a way towards 
understanding. That premodem philosophy was "objectivistio, * 
Modem ohilosophy is fundamentally subjectivistic. Now 
subjectivistic not in the sense of relativism, of course, 
but that the thinking understanding subject is the origin 
of all meaning. 

This distinction is reflected within a distinction closer 
to our immediate interest, the distinction between the 
natural law ard the rights cf man. The emphasis shifts 
in modem time from the natural law in the older sense to 
the rights of man. And the rights are called in continental 
European terminology? not Anglo-Saxon subjective rights 
which is an indication of the connection. Now these points 
to which I alluded and which need, in a way, no diocus3ion 
Are. however, only the necessary, but not the sufficient 
condition of the discovery of history as i3 simply proved 
by the fact that such people a3 Hobbes and Descartes had 
t . 3 su.-e and even a greater indifference to history proper 
tiii-i the tr-vlitional philosophers had. 

I will not try ^develop this any further. But I would 
like to mention one other point we have to consider if 
we would Ilk.- to answer the question, "!?•*• at is at the bottom 
of the fact that since in the last 150 years reople speak 
of history as philosophically relevant.That history 
is relevant other respects that was always undarstood 
and is wholly uninteresting. For example, if you arc 
engaged in a war which is not going too well, then it 
is ordinary commonsense known at all tines that you have 
to find out what yon did wrong, what were the previous 
events, were there other wars in that region and how 
did they go? These are all historical studies without 
any philosophic interest. 

To mention another point of philosophic interest we have 
mentioned before that, within political piulosophy Itselx, 
the key change at first sight is that from che concern 
with the be 3 t regime which must be possible but is not 
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necessarily actual at any time* its actualization depending 
on chance* 

And Kachiavelli's opposition to thut, the opposition to 
these imagined commonwealths* the best regimes sketched - 
more or less - by the ancients. Taking one's bearings 
by how msn do live in contradistinction to how these men 
ought to live* This led to a new kind of ideals - still 
to ideals but closer to earth whose actualization is pro¬ 
bable. And the probability of the actualization is due to 
enli^itenment. 

Say Hobbes or Locke discovers whal the beet regime is. 

And* of course* that best regime is not actual. And surely 
in most parts of the earth it ie ret ar.xuvJl even if there 
should be an approximation to it in blessed England. Still* 
Locke publishes his book* people read it* become convinced 
of it."The "readers na-virrlly are the emphatically literate 
people - at that time people belonging to the highar classes* 
not only professors but also pars .ns * for example, and other 
opinion leaders who influence the nonliterate and half-literate 
people. 

In other words, if enlightenment is necessary, if the 
spreading cf knowledge is a necessary consequence cf the 
acquisition of knowledge, then the actualization of the 
best regime is necessary. Is that not so? Chance is 
controlled. Is this point clear? 

Students Ib is a necessary consequence ... 

Straussi Well, Aristotle had discovered the bast regime* 
let us 3 ay* And, of course* he doesn’t have a ghost of a 
chcnce to put it into practice because he doesn/t have the 
power. Thi 3 is assuming th<*t Aristotle did dipcov^r the 
best rc.vime, of course* But what about the readers of 
Ar. -totie or hie students in the wider sense? la the 
truth not compelling? Must they not admit that he is right? 

Of course, their Interest may be against it and we know 
what Hobbes said, "As often as reason is agsiuat man, nrn 
is againet.rc-ascn." But this doesn‘t last forever. You 
know, this may 3 till happen in the case of tho old fogies. 

You know, thoir tons - younger and acre generous - would 
say, "No. It is, indeed, not in my interest to keep this 
tremendous estate and have these people all as serfs. It 
is unjust and I can* s stand it." Gradually this will spread. 
Tills is one crucial point. 

This is connected wicn another point, The necessity of 
enli ghtensenx is based on another necessity* namely on the 
necessity of intellectual progress. Tt-m has reached a 
certain stage of understanding, but only a certain stage. 

That is to say, there are many obscure spots on the intel¬ 
lectual globe, but they solicit inxere3t. The next genera¬ 
tion have already the acquisitions of the preceding genera¬ 
tion within them acquired through their studies• They stand 



on the shoulders of the preceding generation. And that is 
where the saying comes from made famous by Pascal that 
dwarfs standing on the shoulders of giants see farther 
ahead than the giants* In other words, there is nothing 
of unbecoming immodesty if we nay that we are wiser than 
these great men of the past. We ere dwarfs. 

All these kinds of thing* same together and made possible 
and maybe even compelling for man in the, 18th century to 
say that the human mind necessarily p*. ogresses, and its 
results necessarily spread. And xl»er.» by the spread cf 
the knowledge» the people become enligh vened and opinion 
is changed. And if opinion is changed, power is charged 
because power will now move in a different direction than 
it did before. 

These very simple things which we c~ve forgotten - they 
have become entirely natter of course - were certain 
"acquisitions" of the 17th and 18th centuries which 
changed the nature not only o political philosophy, but 
of political life, very profo^. .dly. 

Add this to what I said before about Machiavelli* The older 
philosophy apr.-*oled to tea highest demands of virtue. It 
didn’t find miuy takers for the vary simple reason that you 
were praised a perfect society but at the price of severe 
self-sacrifice. But now you were told that, by indulgence - 
your desirn for wealth, for example - judiciously, of course, 
investing your money in property, you would not only become 
a rich nan, but a greater benefactor of mankind than anyone 
else, decausa if you are a rich men and give alms, what 
kind of help le that? That drunkard will go to his establish¬ 
ment as he went before. But if you make it possible and 
r.ecescary for him to be a hird-working* sober, austere 
worker, you benefit him and Iiin family and so forth. This 
is w fcntasHc picture, but it is not a fairy tale. It is 
a • •. ~y j.^pG > lant part of what happened in the last century. 

This is a crucial element in the concept of history as it 
emerged in modem times. All of this is presupposed by 
Hegel, integr* sd into his philosophy* He accepted the 
modem economic teacher, Adam Smith;, fully. He integrated 
it. Naturally by integrating it into thiu whole, he also 
modified it. That is surely truo. 

The consequence is tne teaching which Hegel pronounced with 
particular authority, that the actual and the rational 
necessarily coincide. The traditional view was the common 
sense view. They don’t necessarily coincide* It is chance 
if they coincide. 

The most specific construction is this, that there is an 
absolute epoch in which the full coincidence of both takes 
place. The fulfillment. The epoch in which all fundamental 
theoretical problems - who cares about the itivial problems - 
all fundamental problems, theoretical and practical, are 
solved. The practical problems not only on paper, but in 
fact. The modem state exists, the situation in Hegel. 
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Kow here we come to this difficulty which v/e have come to 
more then^once* This full knowledge has been called since 
time long past, wisdom* But it was also distinguished 
between theoretical and practical wisdom. 


What Kegel has primarily in mind is' the theoretical wisdom 
because ihe knowledge of the best polity* the best regime * 
however we might call it* is in Kegel not a matter cf a 
practical philosophy in the Aristotelian sense* but the 
philosophy of right* as Hegei calls xx, is a theoretical 
problem* 

This theoretical wisdom has the unfortunate characteristic 
that it belongs to a period of decay,, the point which 
Rousseau made* to the disgust of mny people, in his first 
discourse on thu arts and sciences* but which is accepted 
by Hegel as we have seen* In Hegex’s very telling formula 
the owl of Minerva - Jie goddess of wisdom - begins its 
flight in the c’; 3 k. So when we have reached wisdom, the 
dusk begins. 

Now whore do we find traces of tr.at dusk according to Hegel? 
For Kegel the fundamental ~ that does not mean the highest 
thing - but the fundamental thing of what we now call culture 
is religion. A nation gives to 'tself the definition of its 
being ir its religion. We know that there is a variety of 
reli/’TOS leading up to the absolute religion, Christianity, 
culminating in the reconciliation of the absolute religion, 
Christianity, with the world because originally Christianity 
was simply unworldly. It did not permeate the world in the 
firsft stage because the world was pagan* But even in the 
early Christian stage, including the Kiddle Ages, there 
was a separation of the worldly and the unworldly, anv that 
ij Hegel's chief objection to the Kiddle Ages. 

EvrstutUyi Christianity permeates the world or, to put it 
ar. ; her Christianity becomes worldly net in a negative 

sensr* Ciiristi.mity becomes worldly, i.e. it completely 
transforms the world* Christianity becomes completely 
secularized. 


As a consequence, as we have seen in that passage from Hw.pel, 
the modem state - the rational state - i3 Indifferent to 
religion* It is secular also in this sense. Especially 
striking are ’She passages in Hegel’s Lco^ reg^ n_jthe PMlo - _ 
eoohv of Reliaicn where he ends with a discord, as r»s nuns elf 
calls it. Christianity has become fully understood, i.e. 
the religion has been transformed into philosophy. This 
was taught by Kegel at the University of Berlin. The 
true theology is Kegel's philosophy. I.e., it i3 nc monger 
«SSj3egy proper. This, of course, affocta the students ana, 
in o wider sense.- all the educated classes or, as they said 
in the 19th century the classes of culture and property. 


But there* are also the common people. Vnafc auout them? 

They surely do net have the comfort of Hegelian philosophy. 
Hegel cannot do more than to shrug his shoulders. Ke 


knows that sooner or latur the circles of property and 
culture * a thinking will affect the common people. Sooner 
or later. The circles of culture -and property cannot 
always ®to$* ■ conversation when a maid enters at a dinner* 
That is the practical way in which these things happen. 

Or they cannot always speak a foreign language* say French 
instead of German, so the common people will gradually 
be affected by what is going on among their betters. But 
they don’t become ohilcsophers or anything like philosophers. 
They are in a difficult situation- A discord. Hegel has 
no comfort for us at this point. 

But there is something else which today is regarded as a 
sufficient substitute. According to a ramer crude saying 
of Goethe who was once asked to «rite something in his diary 
and he wrote down, "He who possesses science and art, 
possesses religion. He who does net possess science and 
art, ought to possess religion." It i3 not very poetic. 


So what about art of which we hear so much? Hegel makes it 
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ouitV* clear that art cannot have the position with us which 

it had with the Greeks. V»e have seen that the Greek world 
was a world of sensible beautyr of art# That is no longer 
possible. As Kegel puts it, “Art in respect of its highest 
destiny is for us a matter of ths pest." !••• aa, y 

still be people who produce sculptures, paintings, dramas, 
but this can no longer be matters of the first rank. That 
is absolutely impossible. Art cannot any longer be wnat 
it was in its highest times, say in Greece and "} 

Iliddle Ages - a bond of the whole society. In -he**- worx^s 
the best and greatest work3 of art were intelHgibu .2 and 
appealing to every member of the society. The depoh o* 
understanding would differ, naturally, f romindividua^. to 
individual, but everyone could understand «ne madonna. 

They knew what the Madonna waa and what this meant. 

Ai- can ' O longer be something in which the whole society 
rec.'SiVes ItsTlf and its best. The time for art has gone. 

£ oSk So*.. ■*. later art - as wa have it today - appeals 
to circles. But ns we havt seen from the ructions of 
General Bio-snh jwer’ 1 and Khruachev to abstract panting. 

I believe chat there are some other examples nearer to 
horn.. i« tk.? int.lllglDl. ^ylongeriorthawhole 

cenmuni+v. ten have to be a kind of specialist jast as 
you have to be a specialist in theoretical physics. 

What takes the place? Hegel would say that there are two 
things. At the top, naturally philosophy, including scinece. 
And I think that the authority of science, A ! + ™ 

unquestionable in our age. The other is tr.e rat-on,J. state. 
I.e., as it reveals itself in reasonable laws. This is a 
bit more complicated, but still, there is no question that 
law has, in principle, still got authority in our age, le¬ 
aver poor enforcement of law and so on might be. 



This is the phenomenon which Hegel has seen clearly. What 
came later on was what was called by Max Water ’the disen¬ 
chantment." But Kegel understood it, I think, more precisely. 
Religion and art have ceased to be forces keeping the society 
together. That they are still existing within society does 
not contradict what Hegel says. The meaning of “dison- 
chan tment** in Weber is not quite the *»ame. I mention it 
only in passing. 

The man who popularized Hegel's view is Spengler. The decline 
of the West understood as the decline of the last culture. 

No further culture is possible. 


Now if this is so. If the absolute epoch is the end stage 
with this ambiguity, the fulfillment and at tha same time 
the way down begins. How can this be reconciled with the 
belief'i*p ; Providence to which Hegel refers anc which is, at 
least, a clear enough popular expression of what Hegel surely 
thought. 


Five thousand years up to the peck in around 130C. Let us oe 
generous. One thousand or two thousand years for the spread 
of it so that all the loose ends which still exist might be 
taken care of, cne of the Joose ends now being that China 
and India have to be westernised .'oioplctely. This kind of 
thing. Then what Spengler called the "universal fellahinjr®. 
You know what fellahin are? The Arabic expression for the 
poor peasant populations especially In the Nile Valley. 

Heirs of the oldest culture in 'the world cor-;>letely deprived 
of any meaning. They are mere,relics, leftovers. Y. 1 , 
of course, human life becomes impossJb.-e on.earch s~ uer — 
we 1 ! th a es timates change - now I believe it is two billon 
years• And all this takes p 1 ace only on the earth. The 
ii.finite universe Is a 'sserc. Nothing of any interest to 
the mind, spiritual, happens there, at least as far aj wo 
know- Vp tfc *:3 not a depressing picture and;v»t one wmen 
weu*u con espond to a world governed by divine providence. 


What would Hegel eay? I believe that he would say that we 
must not be impressed by sheer bulk, by immense numbers 
regarding space or time. Thcs* infinite deserts of space 
and time are the very conditions for the relatively small 
space* and time where reason is actual on earth. And this 
Is the key. Jin. 1 , the rectification of everything , 

is the peak. All these masses of uninhabited and uninhabitable 
stars find so or.. JU1 this is necessary for the *ake of 
tho mind unders* tending itself* 


Did Kegel give us that analysis of nature as we know it or 
"We believe to know it showing that nature had to haw. this 
character, this peculiar infinity or immensity at any rate 
in order to make history possible? This leads to quite a 
few other questions. 
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It is very late, but I would like to add just one point. 

That is the question of vise, especially. Between six 
billion years and a split second there is only, a quantita¬ 
tive difference as is indicated by She r.se of numbers. 

The real difficulty arises when we speak of infinite time, 
a time which can no longer be numbered, which is not eternity, 
but is in no way numerable* 

Therefore, the question is, ’’What Is time*?" According to 
the Aristotelian notion, time is neoe^eciilly related to 
motion. And if there is a tiit'e at which there is no motion 
whatsoever, there was no time* 

According to what I hu;e read of present-fay speculation of 
physicists we come back eventually to a hydrogen atom which 
was there* In the mcment that it became decomposed, motion 
started. Up to this point, no motion, no time. Sc time is 
finite. That is one rart of this argument. One can also 
show that the problem of infinite time is a fundamental 
difficulty on ocher grounds. 

(lapse in taps) 

Rousseau regarded it as necessary, bu Rousseau attached a 
much greater importance man Hegel t« the purely .viechanical 
causation. Crime, population ?ie.*r*.ire, etc., as distin¬ 
guished from the intrinsic needs of the mind towards its own 
ac tuali cati on • 

Student* (inaudible) 

Strauss* That it hard to say to what extent Hegel's doctrine 
is du&listic. Hegel also says that. Iiiad which has so ex¬ 
ternalized itself that it is no longer as such recognizable. 
Or. .y by a deeper study can c-'.a see that :ve:i in this mindless 
form it is still mind wij.ch lias made itself, as it were, 
mindlfcsr. 

But whatdo you have in mind? Because then you would turn 
around and say, * ,v? hat about Karx?" 

Student* Well, Kant would be the first because (inaudible) 

Strauss t The case of Kant is different because Kant - welt 
he does speak about a philosophy of history, there is no 
doubt ebout that. But philosophy of history is not. if *ne 
may say -so, a part of his system. That is one •’£ th« uiott 
obvious difficulties in Kant. In Kant's system - the practi¬ 
cal reason, the reason of judgement - philosophy of history 
doesn't play any role there. 

The problem comas up, nevertheless, and Is treated by him In 
some «iore occasional writings. To give only one_reason why 
Kant j.s not immediately relevant here. Ine problem of the 
philosophy of history arises in the context of the question, 
"Will ’Che just order be actualized? Will it be actually 
established on earth?" But is there not an alternative to 
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philosophy of history in the answer to this question? V/e 
live - and that is assuming that we are tolerably decent 
people - we *try to live virtuously* but we don 4 x quite 
succeed. Our virtue is* more cr lea, always imperfect. 

This is very unsatisfactory and we want to have a fully 
virtuous humanity. To some extent that depends upon the 
political organization. If you are compelled by the political 
order to be nasty* mean to your fellow men - well* that is 
possible. The laws may make it a punio/iable offence not to 
be nasty. So one thing of great importance ic to have the 
right political order. 

But assuming that the order is right - v/e «•? not compelxed 
by law to act immorally - we still will no’; be fully moral. 

What hope is there for morality? The hope cannot be ful¬ 
filled by the establishment of Thu best political order 
because this does not solve all difficulties. 

You see how corrupt you ere and 7 do not mean you in particular. 
In former times people thought - vme people, that is* thought - 
that v/e have a chance beyond our earthly life. There is a 
life after dea ;n* thore is inmor+aU ty of the soul. And sc. 
while we cannot become fully virtuous in oar finite life on 
earth* wo have z. chance after death. 

Thir- is a part Kant's sysV/j. The immortality of the soul 
is a postulate of pure reason. I would say that because cr.o 
immortality of the soul is a postulate of pure reason the 
philosophy of history is very urinteresting for Kant. It 
is not wholly unimportant* but the solution is in life after 
death. 

Now 1st us draw a general conclusion. The end which is » n 
hir torlcal redemption .increases in proportion as the concern 
wjxh redemption in eternity decreases. Does thi3 not make 
ssnset 


Stuu.-nti vinaudible) Because ILurx doeon* t have to have any 
insLoi-lulity of : he soul. 

Strauss. Not ev?i: Hegel has that. 

Students (inaudible) 

Straussi I third: that the whole difficulty of Kant's moral 
and political -.eaching is really concentrated in that. Tnat 
for fCant there i3 no doubt that the just political older 
i3 of crucial importance. But they were only part of a 
larger khole and, therefore, the philosophy of history could 
only be an almost marginal part of Kant's teething. Dif¬ 
ferently stated, the "problem of the individual which is 
not solvable by social or political improvement of any kind, 
retains its full force for Kant. Therefore, a relatively 
small interest m philosophy of history. 



That is the point where Kierkegaard, criticizing Kegel• rejoins 
Kant. The indifference or quasi-indifference of Kierkegaard 
to world history is, in a way, a re ham to Kant °" ™ P"* 
of a moralist who does not expect as much from politics as 

Hegel does. 

Fot Hegel it is understood that if you have the 
order there will, of course, he crimes, naturally. But that 
is not really a problem because we have cur policemen, oiswict 
attorneys etc. So the actualization of morality means tnat 
you have a reasonably decent state in which there will always 
be a certain amount of crime and violence (xhat goes v.'i vr- ou t 
saying and we take it n our strides. It cannot be helped). 

And don't make too much fuss about the pure --irtue, purity 
of intention. That only leads to hypocrisy. A man who 
behaves decently on the whole is a virtuous man and the 
worms which he might find by analysis in this heart or bosom 
they are of no interest. 

In this resrect Hegel reminds - not quite, but a bit - of 
Aristotle. ’Buc it goes much beyond .his because Hegel never 
wrote an Ethics, and when he speaks about virtues he says 
that we a ll know what tliece virtues eve and that we are 
supposed to have them and that we are, moro or less, decent 
peor.ie. No searching for purity. Tills leads to __ 

of bad things and this is, of course, what Kierkegaard opposes. 
This social-political solution and its concern for purity 
of the heart - this has lost its meaning almost completely. 

And that meant a return to Kant.. 

But to return to the great interest of Kent. -J a *^y was 
confronted by an already existing philosophy of history. 

Thf**e was Herder. \nd Kant hid somehow o fact it, but he__ 
faced it in this way, by not reroitting its entrance into the 
system proper. And -that which -.locked the entrance directly 
was +he immorality of the soul. This makes perfect sense, 
doesn't it. 

This was more of a lecture than a seminar if we disregard 
your pa’-er, but v? will take up the subjecx of your papei 

the next time. 



That was a very satisfactory paper* You wisely selected 
your quotation because it made it clear where Kegel stands. 

You pointed out that Kegel's view of the Middle Ages is 
not peculiar to him. How would you call this view of the 
Middle Ages? If it is not Hegelian in particular? If it 
is simply a negative judgement of the Middle Ages. 

Studenti What I meant was that his objections to the con¬ 
tent of the Catholic Church at that time were very common. 

Straussi Where? Be specific. 

Student* I v».s just referring to the Protestant Reformation. 

Straucs; 1 see* And what about feudalism which he also 
includes in hio condemning statement- 

Student! That was part of the Enlightenment philosophy. 

Strauss* Yes. That is clear. The final judgement of Hegel 
is not lo different from quite a fevr Protestants' and men 
of the Enlightenment's views. What is the difference? 

What is the peculiarity of Hegel'* 3 view? 

Studer/ct His basis for the Reformation is almost purely 
secular. 

StTs-.is'ji Yea. That Is not immediately clear from our 
present tinge because we ha^s not yet ;i£/l what he had 
to :?«y about the Reformation. And? in addition* I believe 
that it is not aiaply true. 

What is the difference between Hegel and Voltaire in these 
matters? Ihe most obvious on-r. For Voltulee it is a terrible 
barbarism end no*; justifiable. Kegel sees a necessity. 

That is the great differ&ice as appears from your very 
quotation. 

He use a unusually strong language as is cleat* from your 
paper. “The infinite lie." What does he mean by that? . 

Here you have the Holy Roman Empire, a 5 tat a which is 
sanctified. And what is it in fact? Lav/1 *.* 3 . And the only 
glimmer you will find of some emerging political order 
which is not lavless is the cities. 

But what is much more important for Hegel is that higher 
than the power temporal is the power spiritual. The Holy 
Church. And according to Hegel, it was not only in fact 





unholy* but it was necessarily most unholy* If you'’take-the 
most extreme case - what he says about Africa* there he 
doesn*t use such strong language because there Is no high 
claim* These merely natural men • savages - don't claim 
to be civilized* But here the contrast with the claimed 
morality is shocking* but Hegel does not leave it at 
indignation* He is very much concerned with condemning* 

In other words* there could not have been modernity but for 
the horrors of the Middle Ages* 

Now let us turn to a discussion of the passages* We have 
to proceed at a rather fast pace* 

We will begin at page 33 6 where he speaks about Byzantium. 

At the beginning there is a remark where he says that "the 
Roman Emuire comprised the whole civilized earth"which means 
that India and China do not belong to it. They were never 
part of the Roman Empire. And it is not simply because 
they are uncivilized, but they are dead end streets. There 
is no future. 

Reader* "All that was contemned is exalted. All that wa3 
formerly revered is trodden in the dust.*Ihe last of the 
pagans express this enormous contrast, and with profound 
lamentation." 

Strauss* Kegel* of course, does not look at it from the 
pagan point of view because for Kegel the contemptible and 
the contemn ad is* in a fundamental sense* higher than the 
glorified. In Hegel ‘3 Pher.cxonol ogy of M ind -chare is a 
fundamental discussion which deals with master and slave, 
the groat -theme. For Hegel there are no natural 3iaves* 

The slave is the one who just gives in, who rather switches 
than fight 3 * And the master is the one who rather fights 
than switches. That doesn't depend on anything within their 
nature* Tosher it ia an act of will. Sc- slavery and 
mastery are not conventional nor natural* but due to act 3 
of will. The whole construction of the philosophy of History 
in the P henomenology of the Hind starts from this fact, 
that the master who has this contempt for 1 inaudible; 

uses the slave and exploits him end enjoys Mmaelf. This is 
the dead-end street. The muster wno works, who transforms 
nature, who thus understands (inaudible) this is 

the starring stint of all true civilization. That is directly 
opposite to the Aristotelian scheme. You see -chat, however 
remote Hegel is from democracy in the narrow^ political sense* 
this fundamental democracy is a part of Hegel. 

In the sequel In speaks of the superiority of Western 
Christianity - Latin Christianity •• from the Christian 
noint of view. In the West the root of all culture or 
ci/ilization i 3 Christianity on which the ancient heritage 
is grafted secondarily. These Germanic tribes became 
familiar with Western culture only via Christianity. 



In Byzantium the opposite was the case. The classical 
pagan cultiire antedated the Christinization. 

The modem world which arose from Latin Christianity and 
not from Greek Christianity is radically Christian. The 
same would not he true of Byzantium. 

Let us turn to page 338 when he speaks of Byzantium. Here 
we see how the Christian religion can he abstract and* as 
such* weak precisely because it is so pure in itself 
spiritually. This is peculiar cf Byzantium rather than cf 
the West. The otherworldliness of Christianity implies* 
that it leaves the world absolutely as it is 8nd t since 

this world as it is exerts some power, it will corrupt __ 

the purity. In the West the opposite was, at least, attempted. 

There occurs a passage which in my edition is underlined. ^ 

"The Byzantine Empire i 3 a grand exampxe of how the Christian 
religion may maintain an abstract character among a cultiva¬ 
ted people, if the whole organization of the State and of 
the Laws is not reconstructed in harmony with Christian 
principles. ** 

The implication is that in the West the opposite happened. 

That is, to begin with. But only the Western wor-d is 
truely Christian. 

Let us turn to page 341, first paragraph. The beginning of 
the section on the German World. 

Reader: "The Germanic Spirit is tha Spirit of the new World. 

Its aim is the realization^ absolute Truth asthe un^imi vOd 
self-determination of Freedoa-that Freedom which has its o’.*n 
Sib 3 oluce form itself as its purport. The destiny of the 
German peoples is, to be the boarers Jie Christian 
principle. The principle of Spiritual Freedom « of R e pen¬ 
cil *aci on of the Objective and Subjective, was introduced 
Intc the still simple, unformed minds of those peoplestanc 
the *>art assigned them in the service of . 

was th.it~of not merely possessing the Idea Ox 
substratum of tneiz religious cencepcions, but of pro«.Jc_ng 
it in free and spontaneous developments from their svc*es¬ 
tiva sel t'-consciousness *" 

Strauss: This, of course, must be properlyunderetocd. 

The key point is that the Germtnic nations h«o co cp-ck, 
nothin* Of their own. The deepest substance of them was 
Christianity, however poorly understood. Therefore, a 
truely r.on-pa^m culture arose in t!.o West. 

When he says tnat true freedom developed there because of 
the sub 1 active self-consciousne3s, tae conscience, we can 
say. 'Kef£3i means, of course, not the undetermined con- 
science bo that anything a nan says, ? fi y e “aeienc. die- 
tatea," he nay do. Rather, the conscience cast det.rn_ie itseix. 
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This self-determining must take place in a universally 
valid manner* It cannot he a mere idiosyncrasy of one 
kind or another* 

Freedom which is not merely formal* but which has its 
absolute form for its content* The true freedom is not 
merely possible as religious substance within the conscience* 

It must produce in the literal sense - bring forth - into 
our world* And this is the work of Europe* 

Readeri M For the Christian world is the world of completioni 
the grand principle of being is realized* consequently the 
end of days is fully come. The Idea can discover in Christi¬ 
anity no point in the aspirations of Spirit that is not satis¬ 
fied." 

Strauss? The idea meaning the philosophic reason* understanding. 
Christianity is the complete satisfaction. 

Reader* "For its individual members, the Church is, it is 
true, a preparation for an eternal state as something future* 
since the units who compose it, in their isolated and several 
capacity, occupy a position of particularity." 

Strausct In other words, still this l!r. X, tir. Y etc. 

Reader* "‘But the Church has also the Spirit of God actually 
present in it, it forgives the sinner and is a present 
kingdom of heaven. Thus the Christian World has no absolute 
existence outside its sphere." 

Strauss* In other words, it ha3 no longer any absolute 
without, 

deaden". . • outside it3 sphere, but only a relative one 
Which Is already implicitly vanquished, and in the respect 
to ;.-h.i.cu it* only concern is to make it apparent that this 
conqv.es* has t?ken^place." 

Straus-: • This could refer also to the future conquest of 
India and China of which we have heard something before, but 
it could also refer to the fact that there arc still quite 
a few non- Christianized ingredients of the Christina world. 

But this nc longer has ary substance, any power intellectual 
or spiritual in itself. The Christian world has no without 
any longer. In any sense. 

What about heaven and the heavenly bodies? Are they not 
without the Christian world? What c.bout Newton? Didn't 
he and Newtonian physics conquer *ueai and make them man’s 
properties? 

The Germanic nations, by becoming ChristirMzed, acquired 

the absolute principle and, therefore, they need no longer 

any other principle taken over from any foreign nation or culture 
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They could develop the absolute culture* entirely by them* 
selves by ^developing the seed laid in them. But their 
principle is not Germanic. That is crucially important. 

It la not particular* but universal. God has become man 
and not a German. 

The deeper meaning of the concept of the law without I cannot 
possibly go into. The most important specimen of a without 
for Kegel probably would be what Kant taught about the thing 
in itself which is something without* not only man's actual 
knowledge, but without any possibility of man's knowing it. 

In other words* as Hegel means it* it excludes the supra¬ 
national revelation which* of course* would also be without 
man* or any of the absolute mysteries. Everything has to 
become rational* has to be understood. In other words* 
"without" means first it transcends the human world and 
second* what transcends the human understanding. There is 
nothing which transcends the human understanding* reason. 

And there is nothing which transcends tlie human world. 

Nature ir Integrated into culture and not only to the fact 
that nature hr 3 been cultivated* animals have been tamed etc. 
Became things like Newtonian physics have also been integrated. 
There is in no sense a "without." The true doctrine for 
Hegel is* in a way* a "without." It is beyond history in 
that it is located at the end of history. But being the 
ena of history it still also belongs to history. Thiis I 
believe* we should keep in mind. 

Let us read the continuation. 

Reader 1 "We have therefor*- to lock for another principle 
of division. 

"The German World took up the Roman culture and religion 
in their completed form." 

Strv.usii. "As ready ma.ae n would be a better oranslotion. 

Reader 1 "There w?*s indeed a German and Northern religion . . " 

Strauss 1 Yes. He goes on to talk about these, but this is 
rather uni important. 

Reader* "The Christina Religion, which they 
adopted, had received from Councils and Fathers of the Church, 
who pcsjessed the whole culture* and in particular, the 
philosophy of the Greek and Roman World* a perfected dogmatic 
system." 


'Strauss* Again, I would translate that as "a ready made, 
dogmatic" system. He wants tc emphasise that. How little 
creative the Germanic nations were. 

Reader* "JChe Church, too* had a ready made hierarchy. 

To the native tongue of the Germans, the Church likewise 
opposed on*.- perfectly developed - ready rade - the Latin. 

In art and philosophy a similar alien influence predominated." 
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Straussi Really• "the same alien-ness" came wholely from 
without. Let us drop the next sentence. So the Germanic 
world seems externally to be only a continuation of the 
Roman world. After all Rome itself had become Christian. 

Go on. 

Reader? "But there lived in it an entirely new Spirit, 
through which the World was to be regenerated - the free 
Spirit, viz. which reposes on itself - the absolute self- 
determination of subjectivity." 

Strauss i Obstinacy almost. Literally translated it is 
"obstinacy." 

Readers "To this self-involved subjectivity, the corres¬ 
ponding objectivity stands opposed as absolutely alien. 

The distinction and antithesis which is evolved from these 
principles is that of Church and State. Cn the one side, 
the Church develops itself, as the embodiment of absolute 
Truthi for it is tne consciousness of this truth, and at the 
same time the agency for rendering the Individual harmonious 
with it. On the other side stands secular consciousness, 
which, with its aims, occupies the world of Limitation* 
the State based on Heart or mutual confidence and subjecti¬ 
vity generally." 

Strau3m Loyalty, Fidelity not in the religious sense. 

The feudal principle. Go on. 

Reader* "European history is the exhibj tion of the groth 
of each of these principles severally, in Church and Statai 
then of an antithesis on the part of b^th-not only of the 
one to the other, but appearing within the sphere of each 
of these bodies themselves 'uinee each of them is itself 
a totality)." 

Strauau* "The" totality. 

Read.r* "... 'he totality)* kastly, of the harmonising 
of the antithesis." 

Strauss* This 13 the overall feruula for European history 
as ycu see. 

The Cs nnar; j accepted acme thing ready made, alien to them, 
but whs.- they accepted was something new which had mr/er 
informed a world before. The basis is now for the first time 
Christianity. And here we have a characteristic conflict. 

A conflict between the absolute truth, the objective truth 
represented by che Church, and the individual who bows to 
it iut has, at the same time, his peculiar obstinacy, 

Tn:‘.s latter leads to ths otate. A conflict between the two - 
Church and State - is necessary because each of the two 
opponents** the Church and State - ultimately the absolute 
truth .jvt'the subject - is the totality. Each raises an 
absolute claim. For this reason a conflict within e?nh - 
within the Church end within the State. 
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The claim to totality on the part of the Church is easily 
understood. - It is the truth. Sut how can the individual 
claim to he the totality? The truth, must become evident to 
the individual. It must ultimately justify itself before 
the tribunal of the individual and, to that extent, the whole 
objective truth becomes the subject. 

He develops this a bit further on page first paragraph. 


Reader* "The second period develops the two sides of tne 
antithesis to a logically consequential independence ana 
opposition - the Church for itself as a Theocracy, and he 
State for itself as a feudal Monarchy. Charlemagne hsd 
formed an alliance wit*, the Holy See eg»ir.<sc the Lombards 
and the factions of the nobles in Rome. • • This antithesis 
exists solely because the Church, to whose management the 
Spiritual was committed, itslef sinks down into every kind 
of worldliness - a woridl.iness which appears only the more 
detestable, because all passions assume the sanction of 
religion." 


Strauss t V/hat is the necessity ir that? The Church is the 
truth- This is wholly unself-contradictory, //here docs 
the antithesis come in? Well, come P'-int* are developed 
latfcr, but the Church, the Holy Church, requires m vfte 
Medieval understanding the distinction between tne clergy 
and the laity. The State is, as such, an affair of -he 
laymen. It has. a character of its own wtuen is not whvlly 
determined by the Church. We cannot now go into Hie various 
medieval doctrines, but in a general way a certain independence 
of the secular government i.' admitted even o.v the strictest 
papal!sts. So this has a principle of xta own and ™- 3 
principle is not the ecclesiastical principle, not the -rue 
principle* the absolute one. Therefore, it must be one of 
nentruth. Ai id the non truth is the mere inaividual, tne 
mere subject and the relations among the moe individuals. 

No u..ivfc-*sal proper, only private rights. The feudal system. 


The contradiction oomes cut furthermore in this way. The 
Church ir. order to be within this world of lawlessness wa«t 
acquire power sni wealth and, therefore, it becomes involved 
in all iitio terrible things going wich power and proper t.-. 

And chis is, as he makes clear m the inme..iaxa sequel* >n- 
Reforioation which recognises the right of worldliness muc 
more fundamentally then the medieval church did. And the 
Enlightenment, according to Hegel, simp.y con t> ruts ru 
Reformation - which you will sec nex- time - and therefore 
leads to the final solution in the modern stare. 


On pige second paragraph. 


Reader* "We may distinguish these periods as King-loma oi 
the Father, 6 the Son, and the Spirit. The Kingdom rntji 
Father i« the consolidated, ur.distinsuished^aasa.jresen^g 
a self* 
of 


ther is the consolidated, undistinguisneu 
self* r-aneatinr evde, mere change - like that sovereigi. cy 
Or on 1)3 engulfing his offspring, '.he Kingdom of tr.e -cn . . 
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Strauss • This is pre-Christian* It could also be Islam, 
for that matter. 

Readeri " ... is the manifestation of God merely in a 
relation to secular existence - shining upon it as upon an 
alien object*" 

Strauss* As something alien. Therefore the world is not 
integrated. 

Reader* "The Kingdom of the "oirit is the harmonizing of 
the antithesis." 

Strauss* In other wo. ds, the modem development is the 
Kingdom 01 the Spirit. It is not an accident. I believe, 
that Hegel omits*"holy." 

On page 346 in the second paragraph. 

Reader* "The third epoch may be compared with the Roman 
World. The inity of a universal principle is here 
quite as decidedly present, yet rot as +iio umty^ of arspract 
universe 1 sovereign «y, but as the Hegemony of self-co.jnizant 
Thought, the authority cf Rational fhn is acknowledged, 
and privileges and particularities melt away before the 
common object -f the State." 

Strauss* Common purpose of the State. In other words, as 
long as you have a rule of privileges, of private rights - 
there is no public right in the Fiddle *ges according to 
Hegel. There is only privute right.-because there is no 
general will. 

Reader 1 "Peoples will the Right .in and for itself 1 regard 
is net had exclusively to particular conventions between , . . 
nation*, but principles enter into the coraid stations With vuich 
dit’orv^y i*» occupied. As little can Religion maintain 
itself apart from Thought, but either advances to the 
comp aliens ion cf the Idea, or, compelled by thought itself 
becomes intensive belief-or lastly, from desrulu of lining 
itself at here in thought, flees back from it in pious horror, 
and bevomi?. Superstition." 

Strauss* Sn the case cf right or law you have a definite 
progress - ron private right to public righ, from a merexy 
positive international law ba?ea only on tr:-*tie3 t rt 
principles cf international low. But what is the care or 
re.“. ig.'.v..v In the cuse of religi .071 the case is not sc 
cl^ai-; Religion progresses to the concept, i.e. to the true 
phiA-c-n. vhy. ir else it decays into lower forms of _religion. 

A u* 7 i’oly internal, pietistic base, if not superstix-ven. 

That confirms what we said in an earlier discussion lbout 
dubious stats of religion in the end of the v;>rla. 

Let us -hen turn to page 350* firrst pars graph. 
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Reader* "These people did, indeed* found kingdoms and sus¬ 
tain spirited conflicts with the various nations that came 
across their path. Sometimes, as sn advanced guard - an 
intermediate nationality 

Strauss* He means here the Slavonic peoples and the Hun¬ 
garians end so on. 

Reader* "they took part in the struggle between Christian 
Europe and unchristina Asia. The even liberated 

beleaguered Vienna from the Turks* and the Sclaves have to 
some extent been drawn within sh« sphere of Occidental 
Reason. Yet this entire body of peoples remains excluded 
from cur consideration, because hi therto *t has not appeared 
as an independent element in the series o f J P ha *®® 

RMsanha. as.uned in the World. Whether it vdll do so 
' hereafter 'is a question that does not concern us here* for 
in History we have to do with the Past." 

Strauss* That is a very important passage. Th0 ®® 
that Hegel did not admit an end of history base themselves 
on tMs raasa^e. You find this interpretation very oi^y 
stated, for example, in Collingwood*s Idea Qf . J&P'frOE I -n the 
section on Hegel* Rut also elsewhere. 

•Ph 4 a v*aw is tl-at the future is uxucnowable and therefore 
knowledge and reason cannot possibly deal with the future. 
History c^n only deal with tns 

nations did nc i. .pay any .role An the history of the mind. 

Is thia irgument conclusive? 

Student* Just because history has to do with_the past you 
might cri a higher ground know that there icn t going to be 

anymoreehi story. 

v,tj # Some .King of this kind one could say. I 
would only try. perhaps, to state it somewhat acre precisely. 
5£e : aeS that thirs uight be all kinds of tetsrmjtlM 
dev^iew-nta in the European East does not necessar**./ 

2m %*tSw? can be a£ entirely new principle there. 

For example, for Kegel th« peak are the developments in the 
Protestant countries especially Germany and Englanc.* There 
arJVry *.-reac differences between Germany and England ox 
Si ’/wSi wus awar--. But the fundamental princ.'.p- * Is 
the same? Therefore! whether the Slavonic nacions ccvexop 

'nt* different from how Germany or England are actual y 
££tib&d£ c“ror to th. CsthoUc countriasi thi. no 
. one ecu possibly know, but there cannot be a new prin 
This is not contradicted by what Hegel says here, xnis 
ie. X believe, what you meant. 

In the ivftbdiato sequel Hegel spea/w of the peculiarity of 
the Germanic nation. 

Student* (question inaudible) 
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Strauss i I see your point and it is wall taken. An in¬ 
dependent moment• as he puts it» an independent phase. That 
is true* but the question* nevertheless* would be whether 
this - how deep this could possibly go? In the face of 
what Hegel says generally about modem times - the seculari¬ 
zation of Christianity culminating in a way in the French 
Revolution or rather in the poast-French Revolutionary state. 
It is impossible to see how there could be any fundamental 
change* although perhaps an interesting variation. 

This* of course* became crucial for the rational thinkers 
of the 19th century who were under the spe"! 1 of the Gernan 
philosophy of Hegel srd who were looking for the mission 
of Russia. Something fundamentally had gone wrong in 
Western Europe and which only mother Russia because of 
her Byzantine past could give to the world - the true 
Christianity. That was the claim. The true Christianity 
would reassert itself in Russia. In the writings of 
Dostoyevsky, both novels and political writings* you find 
quite a few references. That is my chief source of knowledge 
about these a otters. It is a very strangely modified manner 
that lives on in communism. One simple formula used by 
these emphatically Slavonic writers - by the way by Tolstoy 
himself too - the two capitals of Russia* one founded by 
th e loan of the Enlightenment* the despot Peter - Petrograd. 
Even a German name until the first World War - Petersburg. 

Only in 191^ did they call it Petrograd. The other one* the 
truely Russian capital - Moscow. Both in Dostoyevsky and 
Tolstoy the emphasis is on Moscow. Distoyevsky even makes 
the’ demand* "Moscow must again be made the capital of the 
true Russia." And this was doubtless done. 

In the immediate sequel Kegel speaks of this peculiarity 
of t h* Germans which he calls with the German word "Gemuth." 
Hegel is not so enthusiastic about it as many Germans are. 

He i*mX*s clear that ge muth is surely not the same as character. 
Tha~ is Hegel's way of criticising it. It is a kind of 
depth which is a murky depth. 

Let us turn to page 353 in the second paragraph. 

Reader 1 "The union of the two relations - of individual 
freedom in the community* and of • • 

Strauss; By the "community" he means the local community. 

One could almost say the city. 

Readerl "... and of the bond implied in association ..." 

Strauss 1 "Association" meaning the guilds and such things. 

Reader* "... is the main point in the formation of the 
State. In this* duties and rights are no longer left to 
arbitrary choice, but are determined as fixed relations ..." 



Strausst That is t legally fixed relations. 




Readert • • involving, moreover, the condition that the 

State be the soul of the entire body, and remain its sovereign, 
that from it should be derived particular aims and the authori¬ 
sation both of political acts and political agents - the 
generic character and interests of the community constituting 
the permanent basis of the whole. But here we have the 
peculiarity of the German states, that, contrary to the 
view thus presented, social relations do not assume the 
character of general definitions and obligations. They per¬ 
haps exhibit x social r- communal mold or stamp, but nothing 
universal? the laws are absolutely particular, and the rights 
are Privileges. Thus tho state was a patchwork of private 
rights, and a rational political l'.?e was the tardy Issue 
of wearisome struggles and convuls..-..-ns,'’ 

Straussi This i 3 a clear statement of the difference between 
the feudal order at its best - including what it became in 
t he cities - and the reasonable state. 

Let csj t'~. .'i to ths* chapter on Islam. There is a certain 
superiori r; of I?lam to medieval Christianity as you find 
on page bottom. 

Reader* "In snort, while the West began to shelter itself 
in a political edifice of chance, entanglement and parti¬ 
cularity, the very opposite direction necessarily made its 
appearance in the world, to 'produce th*:* balance of the 
tots’!of spiritual manifestation. TMs took place in 
the involution ox the East, which destroyed all particularity 
and dependence, and perfectly cleared up ana purified the 
srul end disposition! making the abstract Cne the absolute 
object of attention and devotion, and to the same extent* 
pure subjective consciousness - the Kno*.vledg?» of this CV-.e 
alone - the only aim of reality; - making the Snconditioned 
the oo-iCiiticn of sxiscence." 

Strauss-r Literally, -'the relation-ncss," the relaxion of 
existence. 

The Christian medieval world ieatv:, in the feudal order, co 
the complete disappearance of the general or universal in 
the partim-.ler righto and privileges. At this moment Islam 
emerged o.-, r ore, at this moment it became a threat to 
Europe. ted here you have, according to Hcgsl's prrsssntation, 
the most radical assertion of the denial of particularity. 

Thu one God and before God all men equel, and this was of 
decisive importance for social life 

In this respect, as apperas in the sequel, Islam is superior 
tr> Judaism because Judaism belongs to ere particular nation, 
whereas Islam claims to be universal. Kohammed is said to 
have been senx to the red and the black, I mean the white 
and the black, i.e. ts all men. Islam’s wish to subjugate 
all man to the spirit is universal. As he says on page ;.»? 



He who converted to Islam received completely equal rights 
with all other Muslims, the very opposite of feudalism in 
every respect. But Islam is not exactly the solution from 
Hegel's point of view. He compares this abstract universalism 
and egalitarianism to that of the French Revolution. 

Readert "La religion et la terreur usas the principle in this 

case ..." 

Strauss i The fact that Islam converted by conquest ( by the 
sword. In ether words, there is a fundamental contradiction 
between the spirituality of Islam and the means by wh.V. h 
it spread because the sword is not an instrument of conviction. 
It may be an instrument of persuasion* though. 

Readeri "... as with Robespierre, la liberte et la 
terreur. But real life is nevertheless concrete, and 
introduces particular aimst conquest leads to sovereignty 
and wealth, to the conferring of prerogatives on a dynastic 
family, md to the union of individuals." 

Strau* j; In other words, It cannot remain at that primary 
equality of all Muslims because there are concrete purposes, 
as Hegel p.ts it, which cannot be disposed of by reference 
to the slr-£le, one end <«f man. 

And then, on page 359» bottom. 

Reaucrt "The meanest Saracen, the most insignificant old 
woman approached the Caliph a 3 his equals. Unreflecting 
naivjte docs not stand in need of culturei md in virtue 
'cf the freedom of his Spirit, each one sustains a relation 
of equality to xhe ruler." 

Strauss: That Is another expression of the same thought. 

This equality of all Muslims means also indifference to the 
inoquaj tty coming from culture. And without culture, no 
reasonable state. Culture introduces, necessarily, inequality. 

So raecleval Christianity offers, indssd, the articulation 
of society without which society cannot be good. But an 
unreasonable articulation. Islax: id free from the unreasonable 
articulation, but does not offer a basis for any articula¬ 
tion. Therefore, medieval Christianity and Islam are strictly 
opposites so their secular fight was tore than a political 
phenomenon.■ But Islam proved to be unauls cc undergo the 
changes towards a higher stage, whereas Christianity proved 
able to do 30 . 

Then he speaks of the empire of Charlemagne and the develop¬ 
ment cf medieval societies there. Fags 363, bottom. 

Reader* "In Charlemagne's time the ecclesiastical body^ 
had already acquired great weight. The bitnopa presided 
over great cathedral establishment-, with which were al30 
coiinectCii seminaries and scholastic institutions. For 



Charlemagne endeavored to restore science* then almost 
extinct* by promoting the foundation of schools in towns 
and villages. Pious souls believed that they were doing a good 
work and earning salvation by making presents to the churcht 
in this way the most savage and barbarous monarchs sought to 
atone for their crimes." 

Straussi The key point is that religion did not at that 
time have the power or the minds to retrain the avarice of 
the powerful. 

Reader* "... for religion had not yet such an authority 
over men's minds as to be able to bridle the rapacity of the 
powerful . . . This institution was on the one hand very 
beneficial as a protection in cases of violence and oppres¬ 
sion! but it-, was perverted on the other hand into a means 
of impunity for the grossest crimes." 

Strauss* So what Kegel tries to show here it the dialectic 
of the medieval church. The point is that not by accident* 
but by an essential necessity* the Church became corrupted. 
Pious men left their property to the Church with a view to 
the salvation of their souls. The Church was not eager to 
acquire property, but it couldn't help acquiring property. 

And once one has property it is bound to have its effects. 
People who would not have been interested in.becoming church¬ 
men if the church had been poor, became now interested in 
becoming churchmen. And this is not something which depended 
on anybody's ill will, but on an inner necessity. 

What he says here about the side by side of religion and 
immorality is well-known in Germany by a famous formula, 
an expression of (inaudible) 

Punishing the heretics* but gracious to the sinners. This 
has it 3 two sides because the graciousness to the sinners 
can If*d to a neglect of the necessary severity of criminal . 
justice. A greater concern with purity of faith, with 
obedience to the Church* than with merely moral or legal 
defects. An important point. 

Then in the immeoiate sequel he develops the point which was 

made by Ilr. __ . The life and spirit of the medieval 

church is an infinite life* and the infinity lies in the fact 
that it is the vnholir.ass of the holy. 

Let us turn to page 368, line 6 from bottom. 

(lapse in tape) 

Reader* " . . not based on the spirit of the people -not 
having become a vital clement in 5t. It was superficially 
induced - an a priori constitution like that which Napoleon 
gave to Spain, .aid which Aisappeared with the physical power 
that sustained it. That, on the contrary, which renders a 
constitution real, is that it exists as Objective Freedom - 
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the Substantial form of velition-as duty and obligation 
acknowledged by the subjects themselves. But obligation was 
not yet recognized by the German Spirit* which hitherto 
showed it 3 elf only as • Heart* and subjective choicei for it 
there was as yet no subjectivity involving unity* but only 
a subjectivity conditioned by a careless superficial self- 
seeking. Thus that constitution was destitute of any firm 
bond* it had no objective support in subjectivity." 

Strauss: A seemingly paradoxical expression. "Without the 
objective support in subjectivity." 

The reasonable state is not always possible as we know from 
Aristotle. But Kegel gives a somewhat different reason. 

And this is paradoxical* of course* because uan is a rational 
animal. V/hy should a rational constitution not always be 
possible? 

Aristotle had said that there are tribes which are, by nature, 
incapable of vhe best regime, and there are many cases in 
which people who would be susceptible tc a good regime 
are* by accident, not capable of it* All kinds of accidents 
could make it impossible. 

For Ko**l the key point is that the spirit of the people 
must be preoared for it, as people would say today. An 
a priori constitution - meaning a constitution which is 
not in harmony with the spirit of the people * is con¬ 
demned to failure. This subject is now in the forefront 
of discussion and is not always honestly faced because 
of the embarrassing implications for some mtions, but 
the problem, nevertheless, exists as is easy to 3ee. 

The constitution must have an objective support in the 
subjectivity meaning, in the spirit of the people. 

Ke develops this at greater length. There was no rule-ofcf 
law in the Kiddle Ages, of the general will as we could say 
although Kegel doesn't use here the expression. But why 
is this rals af law necessary? What is the root of it? 
Funncsuntally. if we get down to brass taskf* 5 tiis need 
for protection. 

In the Hi.'cdle Ages the protection wa3 supplied by powerful 
individuals, not by she state, not by a general will, not 
by the union of all individuals who need promotion. Hence 
th.' rale of general injustice because even if each lord 
is an honest ar.d pi ous man, the whole thing it unjust 
* because of the lack of principles. General lawlessness. 


Pu.ro 3?0, bottom. 

Reader* "The valor that now manifested itself was displayed 
not on behalf of the State, but of private interests. In 
every district arose castles* fortresses were erected, ard 



that for $ie defence of private property, and with a view 
to pljmaer and tyranny* In the way just mentioned, the 
political totality was ignored at chose points where indivi¬ 
dual authority was established, among which the seats of bishops 
and archbishops deserve especial mention. The bishoprics 
had been freed from the Jurisdiction of the judicial tri¬ 
bunals, and from the operations of the executive generally. The 
bishops had stewards on whom at their request the Emperors 
conferred the jurisdiction which th« Counts had formerlv 
exercised.^ Thus there were detached ecclesiastical domains - 
ecclesiastical districts which belonged to a saint. Similar 
suzerainties r C a secular kind were subsequently constituted. 
Both occupied the position of the previous Provinces or 
Counties. Only in a few towns where communities of freemen 
were independently strong enough to secure protection and 
safety did relics of the ancient free constitution rsnain." 


Strauss i The general lawlessness due to the absence of 
freedom. No freedom because no freedom for all. Per such 
freedom of all requires subjection of all to law and this is 
tne fundamental defect, according to Hegel. of the feudal 
order, although in an external sense the Middle Ages w*»r a 
very legalistic. But Hegel Would raise the question, “What 
kind of laws were they? Were they reasonable laws or were 
they particular 2 f.ws given on the basis of accidental 
situations by an emperor or king to this or that Jew or 
oount and so on. 


Kant develops this in a very legible way in hia critique of 
the British Reform Bill of the 1830*3 - one of his 

last writings where the point of his eriticivt is that no 
conclusions can be dr c:.m from the British Reform Bill to what 
should be done cn the European continent because Britain* s 
laws are still so much shot through with-things of feudal 
origin t i.e. with essentially Irrational, arbitrary, acci¬ 
dent ..a things that it cannot possibly bo the model for 
continental Europe* 

In spite Qf all this splitting up of all general things 
through the firV.Ai order, there was something general and 
that was, of course, the church. Kegel than describes how 
that was established, especially by Pope Gregory VII, but 
precisely by this solitary action by which the independence 
of the church was guaranteed, the church became involved 
in worldly power and in worldly purposes which led to a 
worldly understanding of the spiritual. The mediation 
between God and can in Christ is not spiritually understood, 
but carnally - namely that this mediation takes place 
through the church and its practices including, among other 
tilings, the worship cf relics and so on. The Catholic 
unJorstanding leads to spiritual servitude. Absolute 
servitude in the uidst of the religion of freedom, i.e. 
of Christianity. 
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This is connected# according to Hegel# with the absolute 
separation of the spiritual and the temporal principle 
for that separation leads to the subjugation of the laity 
to the clergy* And the separation of the spiritual and 
the temporal leads to a gross misuse. Page 379* bottom* 

Readeri "With this perversion is connected the absolute 
separation of the spiritual from the secular principle generally. 
There ere Two Divine Kingdoms - the Intellectual in the heart 
and cognitive faculty# and tho socially ethical whose element 
and sphere is secular existence* It is science alone that 
can comprehend the Kingdom of God and the socially Moral 
world as one Idea# and that recognizes the fact that the course 
of Time has witnessed a process ever tending to the realiza¬ 
tion of this unity. . But Piety a* such# has nothing to do 
with the Secular i it may make its appearance in that sphere 
on a mission of mercy* but this stops short of a strict 
socially ethical connection with it - does not come up to 
the idea of Freedom. Religious Feeling is extraneous to 
History# and has no History." 

Strauss: "Piety" he should have said. Piety is outside 
of history and without history. 

Reader: "... for History is rather the Empire of Spirit 
recognising itself in its Subjective Freedom, a3 the economy 
of social morality in the State. In the Kiddle Ages that 
embodying of the Divine in actual life was wantingj the 
antithesis was not harmonized. Social morality was repre¬ 
sented as worthless# and that in its three most essential 
particulars." 

Strauss: Which he develops in the sequel. What is the key 
point? In the Middle Ages piety has re*; yet become subjected 
to science. Now science# of course, not in the positivis¬ 
tic r.ense# but in the sense of He^el. Without the sub¬ 
jection of piety to science# no freedom. And, which is 
more immediately grave# the supremacy of piety is incom¬ 
patible with true slttlicho3 Reich which he translates as 
social morality 

Then Hegel shows us in three cases - taking the three 
vows of chastity# poverty# and obedience as example?. 

Sittlichey Ret..r. requires the sanctity of matrimony# of 
labor, and of following rational laws. And, according 
to Kegel# the three vows which give the clergy its charac¬ 
ter and the clergy is higher than ths laity - cast aspersion 
on matrimony# on work# and on obedience to rational laws. 

One C 3 n say in passing - although this will become clear# 
p*rhap 3 # from the rest of the book - -that Kegel sees in 
the a 3 ceticisr of thi Catholic church the root of immorality. 
Differently stated# the true morality is not asc-rtic. This 
is a long, i-ng ati-ry In modem times going np to the present 
time. 


The three contradictions of the Medieval Church (which are 
not connected, as far as 1 could figure out* with his 
critique of the three vows) are these» The truth is here 
only something given* something positive. Hegel refers to 
■the supra-rational character of the teaching of faith. 

The second point, the priest owec his dignity to the indelible 
character of the priest* i.e.* not to his qualities of the 
mind and heart. For example* he doesn't cease to be a 
priest because of his unchastity. T-.Jcs this as an example. 
And* lastly, regarding the vow of poverty contradicted by 
the immense wealth of the church. And by rejecting thirs 
asceticism, this fundamental immorality id done away with. 

And Hegel sees a great importance of the adoption of Hwgel. 
of Adam Smith's Political Economy which was a frank embracing 
of the fact that tho fundamentally unlinited acquisition of 
wealth is not only good, but indispensable for any morality. 

The accusations which Hegel gives are, of course* the ones 
we know of the Protestant criticism of the Middle Ages. 

Hegel emphasises that, according to the Catholic teaching, 
marriage is a sacrament, but, he says, “Since the higher. 
stage is that of celibacy, any aspersion is cast on marriage. 
Hagai himself was a married man, and there was a kind of 
rei’ange on Hegel from a source indirectly in favor of the 
Catholic Church, frem a very unexpected quarterj from 
Nietsche in his Geneologv of Morals . In the most exciting 
pnrt t the third part, which is entitled "Nhat is the signi— 
fieance of ascetic ideas?" he enumerates many great philo¬ 
sophers of classical antiquity especially, but also some 
from modem times like Descartes, Leibniz and Spinoza 
who wers also not married. And Nietzsche raises the question, 
"Can there be a married philosopher?" There is, of course, 
a very famous married philosopher who everyone knows - 
SocvetSB. But Nietzsche has a simple answer, "He isn t 
sublet of a ( inaudible)• So this isn't merely a jocular 
matter. This simple rejection of the ascetic idea*.which 
Hegel h-Trf imr>?ie* hac its other side too a3 shown ay Jie 
fact th^t-ihe three vows - fcS : IIiotz3C;.e ddvel' pj i y eat 
l^ngte — are tlu* vows of the philosophers -.oo on entirely 
r.onCbv: otian grounds. But there is a remarkable agreement 
there. 
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Thank you very much for your paper which, was not only very 
good* but also - and I believe that I speak for the class - 
very delightful. Yours was the first, I believe* whose 
paper was accompanied by enjoyment. That is not meant as 
a criticism. When reading Hegel himself one is not induced 
to smile. So this is from a non-Hegelian point of view that 
the smiling comes in. 

Now I would like to take this opportunity here to say something 
about Hr. Rankin. He is a very unusual man. He is* by 
training* a mathematician. And I believe that he is the 
only member of the student body here who came into this 
department via coming to me. My courses ar.d not so much 
for courses in political science* but for some strictly 
idiosyncratic reasons. 

And then he attracted the attention of one of my colleagues 
who has nothing whatsoever to do with political philosophy 
in any way* shape or form whom he impressed not only by his 
native intelligence* but also by his very broad reading. 

So he knows much more .about political history - in particular 
diplomatic history - than some full professors do. So hs 
becgne eventually a normal member of this department. And 
1 am very happy about this development. I hope that you 
don't mind these personal remarks. 1 never had an opportunity 
to make this remark to anyone. 

You make many good points. Some will be repeated when we 
go over the text. Cnly a few things I will mention. 

When we read Hegel's analysis of the Middle Ages prior to 
what we read today* we observed that the overall judgement 
of the Kiddle Ages is an ordinary Protestant judgement, only 
Hegel deepens it very much. But the judgement proper is 
the same. 

Now what about Hegel's view of the Reformation and what the 
Reformation means in the long run? Is this a peculiarity 
of Hegel or does it have a broader matrix? 

Student* The secular view of Protestantism is a step in 
the right direction* but only a step. 

Strauss* Is it a peculiarity of Hegel? 

Student; I thinl: not. Thu Enlightenment generally. 



Strauss i Exactly. The understanding of the Enlightenment 
as an outgrowth of the Reformation* in a way more consistent 
than the Reformation, was very common. Do you taow what 
jcey word is allegedly connecting the Reformation and 
the ‘ Enlightenment? 

Student i Liberty of conscience? 

Strauss t You can put it this way. I believe that the more 
common expression is -the right of pri'/atejudgement, tne 
notion being that in the Catholic system .?{ eva 

the Church tells you what to oe.-.ieve and what ‘' ieve * 

whereas* according to the Reformation, every Chr^stia.* 
reads the Bible iin his mother tongue and forms his judgement 
on the basis of his own reading. Now this was, of course, 

Sot quite so simple as noone knew better than Kegel because 
the Reformation culminated in certain official formulations 
of the dogma and in a certain radical scriptura-ism. But 

thi 3 minor__ of the cld fasioned view were Jien 

disposed of by the Enlightenment. 

A large part of the Lutheran dogma does not have d j£ ec * 

hacking. That was th. first atcp. Then the 
radical people like the .and, later on, the Unitarians 

later on dropped the whole trinitarianism end, c- course, 
M^aSy^lSS original .in and everything tluxt gees wjth that. 

But the notion that the Reformation is fundamentally the 
same as the Enlightenment was very popular in Rousseau, 
for example. And it is still very common in our time. Only 
in our age, in the last thirty or forty years there was a 

rather passionate reaction to it connected 

^ who brought out the fact that tne Reforma¬ 
tion is not Enlightenment. being a communist, but 

.UfferenCft is. in thi 


So this 


this difference is, in this respect, net dew.oive. 
is cue point wnich is not peculiar to Hegel. 

What is, of course, peculiar to Hegel is the precision of 
the analysis of what the peculiarity of the Reforms ~.on is 
and how this turns into the Enlightenment. 

Whiat ycu said about Hegel's morality is, I xhink, quite 
sound, In this respect he has something in common with 
Aristotle, but in a modern way. For Hegel there is no 
quostion that there can be decent men and 
s earthing that there are all kinds of (inaudiW-/ effective 
in the best of men is unimportant if their actions are 
decent. T the man as a whole has led a decent life, thui 
he is a decent man and it is morbid to go beyond that. That 
it? what you meant, didn't you? 

Svuiienti I don't kn;w where I brought that in. 

Siam**: *0. I think that you .aid this ad Kegel |o« 
much beif-nd Aristotia in hin treatment a the virtues. 
Ssvlciaiiy in ths v*ere thsra is no 



longer a doctrine of the virtues necessary for Hegel* The 
good Dan is the good citizen in the good society* And the 
good society is the reasonable society* In other words* 
by being a good* loyal memeber of it and living according 
to its laws and being a patriotic citizen of that according 
to his station - that is all that is reasonably required of 
Vnaw. The whole problem of sin and evil is overcome. That 
was a necessary stage of human development where the evil 
'-of man* the sinfulness of mar. had ts be the pri m a r y pr«- 
occuption and the toraentedne3S of man - Hegel speaks of 
the "unhappy consciousness." That is overcome by a more 
advanced order* 


I think that you understood that even if# as you say# you 
did net know that you understood it* 


You referred frequently to the categoric imperative* What 
do you mea*: by that? is Hegel a Kantian? 

Student* Reason has no rule coming from outside itself. 
Reason is both the matter and the intelligent form. Reason 
provides the content. 


Strauss* Hegel starts from the categoric imperative. In 
other words# r*ght intention. Precisely* But he denies 
absolutely that you can deduce from that directly any sub¬ 
stantive duties. He says alot about the .hypocrisy to y/Juch 
that .leads* If you .are .clever enough you can give the 
formal quality of rationality to any account. So there 
is something else. What is necessary is a union of the 
right subjective principle# the good vill as Kant c-alls i-» 
and the substantive objectivity which is# indeed# rational 
but which cannot simply be deduced from that form. 


The criticism of Kant‘s morality plays a crucial rule in 
Hegel *3 whole thought, specially visible in the foenomeno^ogE, 
of ^ Liii jcu but also in his Philosophy of Ri&Vfc. *>art cf 
Tt w£l' ! . come out in our readings today. 

One more point only. You noticed an agreement between Hegel 
end Maohiaveiii which is slightly disguised, but you dis¬ 
cerned it. But what is the difference from Iiachiavelli? 

This is o*ie side# the tough side of political Life* 

Student* Rachiavelli's Frince brings about the order knowing 
what ho is working far. But Alexander did noc know that he 
ws 3 bringing about the free West. 

Strauss» In wore general terms without going into these 

nrticular historical things# the truth discovered by 

fcohiav.lli or stated by hin with particular 

thing. The rule of ..-easonable laws is# of courr«s ultimately 

decisive for him. fuly wfctm Hegel think:; of reasonable 

2..vis he L-iows this element of power implied. And if there 

were any r;oubt abou- it it would be supuiiea by this remar*. 

on Iiachiavelli. 



I would like to say something about the paper which I wrongly 
attributed to Hiss . There are a few passages 

which I will read. 

"Por Hegel religion is the focus of the knowledge of the 
idenlty of the individual and the divine because there is 
in this identity a connection to the political principle! 
the state rests on religion and has its roots in it. But 
religion is the relation of the absolute in the sense of 
sentiment 9 imagination and faith* %hat is in the form oi 
piety* We have seen in the Hiddle Ages that piety can 
exist in the presence and can even footer 'that which ..a 
most vile* coarse and irrational.* Piety* according to 
Kegel* dees not recognise the idea of duty towards the 
state. This duty is recognized only through reason meaning 
in contradistinction to sentiment* imagination and faith. 


I think that that is a fair statement. 

"Religien.is the deepest builder of convicticnal loyalty, 
but its content is a matter of indifference to the state. 


We have read paseages to this effect. Hegel says that, 
he has a kind of preference for Protestant Christianity 
But thi 3 cannot be made a legal obligation. This will < 
out in cur discussion next time 


•Thus the separation of the Church and the State, ana the 
decline of the former* is a matter of necessity and fortui 
tousness." 


Why did you say "fortuitous?" 

Student* Because some of the necessities which brought 
about the reasonable state were to be caploreu by Hegel, 
but T think that this one is applauded by Hegel. 


Strauss* But undef“nc circumstances was it fortuitous. 

It was necessary. A blessing in dfcsguiue and i^^uised. 

But it was necessary. To the extent to which -t was 
tuitous it would be uninteresting to him. 


"In these religions which regognize the true only in its 
separate* abstract - in its untrue form - Hegel ■*£» 

God Is represented in the abstract ac:?m as the highest b-in t . 
Icrd heaven and earth, living in a remote region far 
from human actualities.'Perhaps this God's worxd is -he 


cosmos* 


% 

The last sentence I didn't follow. 


Jt^dsn t: The cosmos is the realm of nature which, I tiiink 
according to Hegel*, man cannot understand as i- \s not 
Conner- *:ed with reason. 


Scraussi Inat is not quit. tru*. It is reason, tat feoson 
in an alienated form. I may speak of it at -ho end o* 
today's meeting. Thank you very much. 



naw let us turn to the tecinning because, if I may make a 
■ «*7l? Rankin's os per which does not alter The over- 

wSlch I 5*trt ! £S diS net make sufficiently clear 
SiSecSiell. tS. Sner Kecessity of this alleged perversion 
of Christianity. 

Let us turn to page 359. second paragraph which is the begin¬ 
ning of today's assignment. 

Reader* 3The Church gained the victory in the struggle 
referred to in the previous chapter and " a J h |I c £!JJ; 8 * 

as decided a supremacy in Germany as it Jia -Sa^IrsSf' 
states of Europe by a calmer process. She L-tda h«rsej.a 

mistress of all the relations 13 £ e ' °* treasures." 

and she was the permanent repository cf treasure 

Strauas. Ha speaks here, in a way, of the P™«nt. "Sh* h “ 

-j- w flT iaaifti and r.iie "is* 1 *tli6 permanent exh5-bition oi the 

£i?i£S ireaSSres. ^ i» notuninterestingbecaus. Ksgel . 

locks at the epoch from the epoch's point oa view. He must 
do that in ord*r not to use hindsight. He wants to show 
how the Iiiddle Ages were and how 

How they had to transform themselves into something else. 

Reeder. "Yet not withstandin? this full and complete develop- 
Sen* of ecclesiastical life, we find a deficiency snd con¬ 
sequent craving manifesting itself in CbristenO.f-in a.na which 
/jvfvirr* ** out of itself. To understand this, we auSb *efe. 
to°th.''nature 0 of the Christian religion itself ««jy*"*??* 
to that aspect of it by which it has a footing in the present 
in the consciousness of its votaries. 

Strauss. In the presence of the self-consciousness. So Hegel 
s*”s, "Look at the Middle Ages so they cano to be af t- 
church has won its decisive victory over "f 8 * 

f over the investiture and so on. Ever/th....w*w 
oerf*'t *»nd yet something drove tho church beyond, er— what 
was thl^ A part of thif perfect solution was ^e presence 
of the ciJf-consciousness. But this presence oa tb* ' 
console'I'riess was not full/ satisfied end. -uisroiore, tnc 
church had to go beyond this stage# 

Ncv» what does presence mean^here? It 

^SJfplSS 0 ^ could'say, ITlTth. opposite^of'the^past, 
of +radi tlon. Whether this is true or not w-lx appear in 
th.** eequal. Go on# 

Penman "The objective doctrines of Christianity have been 
llTeldv so fir°°y settled by the counsels of the Church that 
SlSS ”e nedl^i nor an? other ^ilosoplw could develop 

then, further exeept in the fora of 

so that they might be satisfactory in presenting tne rorm o* 

thought." 

Strauss* In other words, this was * uita 

Christian living in the fiddle lees could iind any fault 

with -chat. 



Readeri "And one essential point in this doctrine was the 
recognition*Of the divine nature as not in any sense an 
other world existence, tut as a unity with human nature in 
the present and actual.” 

Strauss* “In the present.” Underlined again. 

Reader* "But this presence is at the same time exclusively 
spiritual presence. Christ as a particular human personality" 

Strauss* "As this human being.” 

Reader* " has left the world. His temporal existence 

is only a past one. lnat is, it exists only in mental 
conception." 

Strauss* A literal translation Wvuld be "only represented." 
But if you translate it into English or, for that matter, 
into Latin as Hegel knew as a matter of course, then you 
see that represented is, of course, not "present.” It is 
re-presented. 

Now what does "presence” there mean? Presence is opposed 
not so much to the past, but to the beyond. "Presence" is 
presence in this world. And it must be, in Christianity, 
spiritual presence. It is also opposed to the past, namely 
to that xhich is only represented and not directly present. 

In other words, the difficulty with the medieval Catholic 
position is concerned with the status of the presence of 
Christ in this world. How is he present? 

Reader* "And since the divine existence on earth is of 
essentially a spiritual character it cannot appear in the 
form of a Dalai Lama." 

Strouss * You know- that. In case you dcn’t read the papers 
about Tibet, you know it from Hegel. 

Reader* "The Pope, however high his position as the head 
of Christendom and the vicar of Christ, calls himself only 
the servant of servants. How, than, did the Church realize 
Christ as a definite and present existence ?-* 

Strauss* How, then, did the Christ possess within itself 
Christ as this one, unexchangeable with any other this one? 

Reader* "The principal form of this realization was, as 
remarked above, the Holy Supper, in the form it presented as 
tba I lass * in this the Life, Suffering, and Death of the 
actual Christ were verily present, as an^etemal and daily 
repeated sacrifice. Christ appears as a definite and present 
existence ..." 

Strauss* Christ appears as this one. It is Christ himself 
as this one. 



ZZZt'l 

Reader* " in a sensuous form as the Kost» consecrated 

by the Priest* so far all is satisfactory* that is to say, 
it is the Church, the Spirit of Christ, that attains in 
this ordinance direct and full assurance. But the most p'orai- 
;ient feature in this sacrament is, that the process by whibh 
Deity is manifested, is conditioned by the limitations . . •*• 

Strauss* Po. Fixed would be a better translation. 

Reader* "... that the Host, this thing, is set up tc be 
adored as God." 

Strauss* Whether that is the correct interpretation of the 
Catholic teaching of tiansubstantiation is a matter which we 
must leave open. But here the point i 3 that Christ is 
present, but he is present in the Host', meaning in each 
particular congregation in this boat. 

Reader* "The Church then might have been able to content 
itself with this sensuous presence of Deityi but when it is 
once granted that God exists in external phenomenal presence, 
this external manifestation immediately becomes infinitely 
varied; for the need of this presence is infinite. Thus 
innumerable inc cai.ces will occur in the experience of the 
Church, In which Christ has appeared to one and another, 
in various placasi and still more frequently his divine 
Mother, who as standing nearer to humanity, is a second 
mediator between the .Mediator and man (the miracle-working 
images of the Virgin are in their way Hosts, since they supply 
a benign and gracious presence of God)." 

Strauss* You see, again, the word "presence." The concern 
with presence which is a legitimate concern according to 
Kegel, but which, according to him, is misunderstood by 
Catholic Christianity. 

Reader* "In all plauea, therefore, there will occur manifesta¬ 
tions or the Heavenly, in specially gracicu3 appearances, the 
stiga.Ktci of Christ 8 s Passion, etc.* and the Divine will be 
realised in miracles as detached and isolated phenomena." 

Straircs* Again, as this one or ti.at one in a particular way. 

Reader* "In the period in question the Church presents the 
aspect of a world of miracle* to the community of devout and 
p? -»ua persons natural existence has utterly lost its stability 
aro certainty." 

Str .;:*:* * Why has it utterly lost its ultimate stability? 

Student* Miracles popp.ing up all over the place? 

Strauss* Or could. Or could. This alone deprives natural 
existence of its ultimate certainty. 



Reader! ■ • • • rather, absolute certainty has turned against 
it, and the Divine is not conceived of by Christendom under 
conditions of universality as the law and nature of Spirit, 
but repeals itself in isolated and detached phenomena, in which 
the rational form of existence Is utterly perverted*" 

Straussi So the Church is concerned with a sensible (inaudible) 
and this leads to the belief in miracles. The divine is in 
the world. That is true. But in Catholic Christianity the 
divine is in the world not as law and nature of the spirit, 
but as interruption of the lawfulness. 

Hegel has sketched first the power and beauty of the Church 
in this way. But it is also understood that there is need 
for evidence of its truth. The Church must be present in this 
world, it must be a visible Church. But visible as Church, 

Hegel says. Visible to the mind's eye. Yet, in fact, there 
is dependence for visibility of the Church on miracles, 
traditions and so on. 

Now the next paragraph. 

Readeri "In this complete development of the Church, we may 
find a deficiency! but what can be felt as a want by it?" 

Straussi In other words, what we feel as a deficiency has 
no historical significance because it did not affect medieval 
man. Only an affect felt by the medieval church could induce 
it to undergo any changes. Is this clear? 

Reader* "What compels it, in this state of perfect satisfac¬ 
tion and enjoyment, to wish for something else within the 
limits of its own principles - without apostatising from 
itself? Those miraculous images, places, and times, are 
only isolated points, momenta^r appearances - are not an 
embodiment of Deity, not of the highest and absolute kind. 

The Host, the supreme manifestation, is to be found indeed 
in innumerable churches i Christ is therein transubstantiated 
to a present and particular existence! but this itself is 
of a vague and general characteri it is not hi3 actual and 
very presence as particularised in Space." 

Straussi In other words, the multiplicity of hosts deprives 
this Host of the absoluteness. It cannot be the absolutely 
sacred because there are many of them. Yes? 

Reader! "That presence has passed away, as regards timet but 
as spatial and as concrete in space it has a mundane perma¬ 
nence in this particular spot, this particular village, etc. 

It is then this mundane existence in Palestine which Christendom 
desiderates, which it is resolved on attaining. Pilgrims in 
crowds had indeed been able to enjoy itt but the approach 
to the hallowed localities is in the hands of the Infidels, 
and it is a reproach to Christendom that the Holy Places and 
the Sepulchre of Christ in particular are not in possession 
of the Church. In this feeling Christendom was unitedi 



consequently the Crusades *ere undertaken, whose object was 
not the furtherance of any special interests an the part of 
the several states that engaged in them, but simply and solely 
the conquest of the Holy Land*" 

Strausst Because of the Sepulchre, the un ^ u ®^ 0 ? 8 * 

is, then, the link? Carnal understanding of Ctoistianity. 

A carnal presence, an absolute presence which the host as 
being many hosts could not have. Only a single carnal thing. 
This one in this world. And this ccn'ii »Aon was only fulfilled 
by the Holy Sepulchre. 

As for the beginning of this section, not for the need or 

defect which we feel in studying ‘?“ eno Li v 

but the need which a historical subject ivself feels. Only 
this can explain thia history, the concrete development. 

Let us take a concrete example. If we study some early Greek 
doctrine or work of art and find it very defective, this 
cannot possibly explain the development of Greek art.„ + 9 ur 
feeling wasn’t theirs. We have to find out k 

felt by the Greeks of the time led from one period of Greek 

art to another. And this applies here. 

In order to show how necessary that is* let us say that we 
find the Middle Ages defective. This would no - explain that 
something else came out of it. We find also Ch t£ a 
defective. We saw that they are dead end streets and 
came out of it. Only a defect felt by medieval man, whereas 
no defect was felt by the Indias and Chinese according to 
Hegel’s hypothesis. Only this can explain why mankind went 
from the Kiddle Ages to modernity. 

regarding this construction which Hegel makes of 
Crusades, we must also *ee the empirical basis. You refflMtoar 
■that : erel’s philosophy of history is, in one sense, empirical. 
S5<-;ffis*8th.‘«=tion, until that act of ChrUtandc. 
as a whole, visibly act of Christendom as a whole, most 

characteristic of the Middle Ag.sf" * n J*.^*? n 6 LfSS*’ n0t 
1066 and all that. This was a limited thing in Britain. 

Rather the Crusades. Hence it is necess;ary to^ 
Crusades from the very principle c? medieval Christianity. 

This point, Hegel*though, is clear. 

In the sequel this comes out. 

Readeri "The West once mere sallied forth in hostile array 
llllnlt the East. As in the expedition of the Greeks against 
Trey? so here the invading hosts were entirely composed of 
independent feudal lords and knights i though they war®JJJ* 
united under a real individuality, as wer ®. 

Agamemnon or Alexander. Christendom, on the eontrary• _ wa8 
engaged in an undertaking whose object was the scouring of 
the definite and present existence - - - 


Straussi 


Of the this one. The true peak of individuality. 
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Reader* " "■ • • the real culmination of Individuality. 

This object impelled the We3t against the East* and this is 
the essential interest of the Crusades." 

Strauss* I believe the comparison of the Trojan War and the 
Crusades was repeated by Spengler. I couldn't swear to that. 
But from a very different point of view. You know, all the 
cultures go through the same kind of development. 

Hegel is much more concerned with the radical difference. 

There could not be a single leader as Agamemnon or Alexander 
the Great because the peak the "this one-' was Christ. But 
Christ here understood carnally. Go on. 

Reader* "The first and immediate commencement of the Crusades 
was made in the West itself, i'any thousands of Jews were 
massacred, and their property seized* arid after this terrible 
prelude Christendom b*-*; s an its march. . . Few reached itt the 
rest were sold by the merchants to the Saracens as slaves." 

Strauss* The Crusades thus were much more irrational than 
the Trojan War. The Trojan war was declared to be irrational 
by some Greek), because it was immensely foolish for a single 
woman of doubtful manners to bring this enormous sacrifice. 

This one must remember. But Hegel says that the Crusades 
were still much more irrational. And this i3, cf course, 
in connection with his whole judgement of the Middle Ages. 

Let us turn to page 393* 2ne 10. 

Reader* "You must not look for the principle of your religion 
in the Sensuous, in the grave among the dead, but in the 
living Spirit in yourselves. We have seen how the vast idea 
cf the union oi the Finite with the Infinite was perve- led 
to 3 uch a degree as that men looked for a definite embodiment 
of the Infinite in a mere isolated outward object. Christendom 
found the e r -.' j Sefiulchre, but not the union of the Secular 
and the Eteraali and co it lost the Holy Land." 

Strauss* In other words, the external failure of the Crusades 
was a necessary consequence of the irrationality of the 
fundamental conception. 

Reader* "It was practically undeceived* and the* result which 
it brought back with it was of a negative kind* v5z. f that 
the thi 3 one embodiment which it whs seeking, to be looked 
for in Subjective Consciousness alone, and in no external 
object* that the this one in question, presenting the union 
of the Secular with the Eternal, is the Spiritual self- 
cegnizant independence of -the individual." 

Strauss* Qf the person, he says here. 

Reader* "Thus the world attains the conviction that man must 
look within himself for 


* « ♦ 



Strauss t 


"for th. this one which is of a divine character." 
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Readert "Subjectivity thereby receive, absolute authorial- 
tion, and claims to determine for itself the relation of ell 
that exists to the Divine. This then was tne absolute result 
of the Crusades, and from them we may date the c 2°“J n ®™ nt 
of self-reliance and spontaneous activity. The ^est bade 
an eternal farewell to the East at the Holy Sepulchre, and 
gained a comprehension of its own principle of subjective 
infinite Freedom. Christendom never appeared again on tne 
scene of history as one body." 

Strauss i So this was the absolutely decisive event. The bond 
between the worldly and the Vernal must, indeed, be founa 

in a this one which is the Aristotelian^.-.- 

This one as distinguished from any general or universal. 

This table, this man, this house, vhis dog as that 'fhich 
is truly in Aristotle*^ terms in contradistinction to th 
form or to the concept. 

So the bond between the worldly and the eternal must found 
in a this one, but not in any thing, but only *n '-he su^ec- 
tive consciousness, in the ego. Because the ego, toe, *s a 

this one. 

Therefore, that is the turning point of the Crusades. 

Now on page 394, line 3 .following, where he speaks of some 
particular crusades. 

Reader* *The Spaniards, united with Frank 

frll'lnt expeditions agiinst the Saracens* and in coliisbn 

of the Christians with the chivalry of the ~ast - 
freedom and perfect independence of scul - ^he former became 
also partakers in this freedom ." 



This, in snite a t aii. xne oribcib wj. wj - *"**r*‘«v^?f*j 

has srAier*’before, made Islam superior to medieval ^iis-*anity. 
Sne louid^av that there is no Islamic clergy comparable to 
the Catholic clergy. This could be seen as a nigr. of that. 

Page 395 j line 3 . 

Vaaf » ay ,. timhe faJl of the Church was net tc be effected by 
op£"iol.£«, iTw« Son Within - by th. power of Spirit 
sr.d by en influence that wrought its way upward. - that r.in 
-threatened it." 

Strau 3 Rt In other words is a quite teleological 
one sees here. Theoretically, it would be thinkable that 
the political powers of the riddle ^es ^^t h?.'A + reducod^ 
the Sow**- of the Church and in a way subordinated Jie Chi* • -»• 
But this would not have been good for opeii vioisnee could li- 
been understood and would have been understood x.ien as this 





worldlyi merely sinful. Therefore* the undermining of the 
power of the Church had to come from an entirely spiritual 
ground. 

Now on the same page* line 18. 

Reader» “A rupture, the first of it3 kind and profound as 
it was novel, took place. Prom this time forward we witness 
religious and intellectual movements in which Spirit - 
transcending the repulsive ar.d irmtLojirl exisxence by wh.1 ch 
it is surrounded - either firds its sphere of exercise within 
itself, and draws upon its own resources for satisfaction, 
or throws its energies into an actual wor3d jf general und 
morally justified aims, which are therefore aims consonant 
with Freedom. * 

Strauss* So no merely political subjugation of the Church, 
but the development was in two ways* Either the spirit goes 
within itself or else it turns towards the actuality of 
universal and justified purposes which, because they are 
universal and justified, are purposes of freedom. 

The first phenomenon are the order of monks and of knights 
of which he specks in the immediate e.»quel. And the other 
thing is the development of scholastic theology which took 
place in The high Iliddle Ages after the first Crusades. 

He speaks of it on page 397, second paragraph vi.are he 
compares scholastic disputations <to the tournaments of the 
knights. These are tournaments of thought. It is a kind 
of knightly philosophy from Kegel's point of view by which 
he implies scholastic disputation, originally called dialectics 
if we go all the way back to Aristotle, is not dialectics 
in Kegel's sense. This only in passing. 

Now the second, the turning towards universal, justified 
purposes of which he speaks on page 398, that is the trans¬ 
formation oi feudalism into the si-vte.^ The Church w&3 
absolutely suj/orior morally in spite of all defects to 
sheer feudalism because feudalism did not have a spiritual 
rational principle. In the moment the state emerged the 
situation was fundamentally aiterred. 

Let us read page 398, second paragraph. 

Reader: "The moral phenomena above mentioned, tending in the 
direction of a general principle, were partly of a subjective, 
partly of a speculative order. But wo must now give parti¬ 
cular attention to the practical political movements of the 
period. The advance which that period witnessed, presents 
a negative aspect in s.^ far as it involves the termination 
of the sway of individual caprice ..." 

Strauss i ^iSubj active" caprice. Let us keep th**.s word in 
mind. 
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Reader! "Its affirmative aspect Is the rise of a supreme 
authority whose dominion embraces all - a political power 
properly so called, whoso subjects enjoy an equality of rights, 
and in which the will of the individual is subordinated to 
that common interest which underlies the whole 

Strauss t Yes and this is the progress from Feudalism to 
Monarchy. 

RSadert "The principle of feudal sovereignty is the outward 
force of individuals - princes, liege lordsj it is a force 
destitute of intrinsic right. ... in honarchy, on the contray 
there is one Lord and no Serf, for servitude is abrogated 
by it, and in it Right and Law are recognised! it is the source 
of real freedom." 

Straussi And then, a little bit later. 

Reader* "But by the arbitrary will of an individual exerting 
itself • . ." 

Strau3s* Which is a characteristic of monarchy. 

Reader* "... so as to subjugate a whole body of men, a 
community is formed* and comparing this state of things with 
that in which every point is a centre of capricious violence, 
we find a much smaller number of points exposed to such 
violence. The great extent of such a sovereignty necessitates 
general arrangements for the purposes of organization, and 
those who govern in accordance with those arrangements are 
at the same time, in virtue of their office itself, obedient 
-to the state." 

Strauss* What is, then, the 3tate as far as we can gather 
from thi 3 passage? We have seen the feudal arrangement based 
on sheer superiority of force. Violence. What do v.v find 
in t.‘:e monarchy? Th«r<» is a very famou* definition of the 
state oi' which one is reminded. Whet is the definition of 
the state which is most popular in present dsy political 
sociology? Let us never forget our brother disciplines. 

Student* Monopoly of violence. 

Strauss* Yes. Who made this definition? Max Weber. 

So Hegel says in a way that the difference between the monarchy 
the state, and feudalism is that the state has the monopoly 
of violence. But Hegel, being a broader man than Max Weber, 
doesn't leave it at that. Something else which is as important. 
And what is that? 

Student* The fact that a large state has to be administered 
by set rules and that these are changed on a sim±J.y arbitrary 
basis. 

Strauss* In other words, the monopoly of violence is only 
the condition of the rule of law and, therefore, the state 
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is characterized by rule of law in the first place, and the 
monopoly of violence in the second place* 

Monopoly of violence means the abolition of private violence. 
This is a very silly word actually. "Monopoly." Oily one 
seller of violence. That is the literal meaning. We have 
seen this in the case just settled by Judge »ho 

denied that these policemen had bought the violence in a 
legal manner* Z*e*, a buying and not merely taking without 
right. 


Hegel also makes clear in the sequel which we do not have 
time to go into, the various forms in whi«,h feudalism entered 
the modem state. He emphasises the importance of nations* 

In the most obvious and important cases these states were 
nation-states. Prance. Spain, England. Germany and 
Italy are the difficult cases as they got their nationality 
somewhat late. It wo-ld be a very interesting question which 
Hegel does not take up here of the necessary connection 
between the modem state and the nation. In order to answer 
that question one would, of course, first have to know 
what the nation is. If one takes the commonsense definition, 
a nation is a group of men who use the same language and 
arc or believe to be (it doesn't make the slightest difference) 
of ■she same descendence. Then you get into trouble with the 
case of, say, Switzerland where there are three diiferent 
languages and with the Dutch where the language is from German. 
That is a long question. There are great difficulties. But 
in a crude way of course it is true that the modem states 
are nation-states. 

Needless to say, this notion of nation had infinite practical 
consequences as you all know from the self-determination of 
nations. And especially in the case of She underdeveloped 
and emerging nations where you don't know who makes them 
nations, whether it is some so-called intellectual which 
take the unit made' only by the deplorable fact of colonialism. 


Then there follows in the sequel a remark or. Switzerland 
and especially on the origin of Switzerland. The three 
urinal cantons of Switzerland and here he makes e remark 
about gunpowder to which you referred. That is on page 402. 


(lapse in tape) 

Strauss i. • . freedom from the other kind of wars. 


Reader* "We may indeed be led to lament the decay or the 
depreciation of the practical value of personal valor -the 
bravest, the noblest may be shot down by a cowa^ly wretch 
at safe distance in an obscure lurking placet but, on trie other 
hand, cunpower has made a ration, considerate bravery • 
Spiritual valor - the essential to material success. Only 
through this instrumentality could that f w 5 e fi or u l 
valor be called forth - that valor in which the heat of 



personal reeling has no share i for the discharge of firearms 
is directed against a body of men - an abstract enemy* not 
individual combatants. The warrior gees to meet deadly peril 
calmly* sacrificing himself for the common weali and the 
valor of cultivated nations is characterized by the very fact 
that it does not rely on the strong arm alone* but places its 
confidence essentially in the intelligence* the generalship* 
the character of its commanders; and* as was the case among 
the ancients* in a firm combination and unity of spirit 
on the part of the forces they command." 

Strauss t But the interesting thing is that they have gun¬ 
powder. That will ha^ e to be considered. And also something 
which Kegel* in the sanguine 19th century believed, which 
we no longer believe - that this abstractness of fighting* 
brought about by gunpowder* does away with hatred. And that* 

I think, has not proved to be true. 

It is very terrible. We will not be able to finish this 
discussion* but one more thing. In the next paragraph, 
he quotes a passage from Hachiavelli. Let us stick to 
the barest essentials. 

When he speaks of the Papal territsy, thro were innumerable 
dynasts and yet they were all subjugated to the rule of the 
Pope. Do you have that? 

Reader; "How thoroughly equitable in the view of social 
morality such a subjugation was, is evident from Nachiavelli’s 
celebrated work "The Prince." . . since an indomitable 
contempt for principle, and an utter depravity of morals, 
were thoroughly ingrained in them." 

Strauss i In other woids, Machi.v/elli wr.s perfectly right, 
as y-.u rightly understood him. Ka doesn’t suit our notions. 
Tha* reminds me of~th.-i passage of a remark which 
made in his The G ather i ng Storm when he spoke of Mussolini*s 
attempt to subjugate Ethiopia,knowing very well that 
Britain had conquered these territories before and so they 
didn’t have a great right to protest against their efforts. 

He said, "It simply wasn’t suitable to the temper of the 
20th century." In the 19th century, you know, the Italians 
tritd to conquer Ethiopia but failed dismally. That would 
have been entirely different. 

And Hegel says. "So if there would be a similar mess in the 
19th century, you couldn’t do anyting. What can you do 
'against people who are 100< criminals except to subjugate 
them?" And whether the use of deception - 
sets a beautiful example in inviting these people to a 
negotiation table and then, while they are sitting there, 
having them massacred. Is this more inhuman th^n formally 
declaring war against these people end having much greater 
bloodshed on both sides? Hegel takes a very tough line here. 



A very grand passage occurs on page 406, paragraph 
Rsad^nfythe last sentence which is on page W./Kanhind 
h!s not been liberated ao urn*. f*cr, servitude as through 
servitude*" That is a great sentence and surely i n J n ®* d . 
of profound consideration. That men owe many blessings to 

servitude* 

In a way, that is the whole lesson of Hegei*s Hiil o s gpfex_of 
Se Mind - the serf, the slave, subjugated by the master, 
succumbing to the master because ot a failure of nerve. 

This man who has to work and who does not enjoy ‘x 
«? hiswork (the fruits of his work are enjoyed by the s-aster; 

h« i^tteorigS o^eU high.r cultur. b^au.e h. i. 
compelled to Ltualite all the power. rfMa mind end of 
his heart+in order to acquire self-respect. 

Thl. ia a profound thought with deep ^fP licaticmS 

into whici* I do not vrish to go for reasons cf simple 

propriety. 

ment of high art. Hegel contends thatthe l bea ^£HeJel 

ss ttr- a 

tt£k°tl.2t ^t'ia tatSiligiU. from eny religious point of 

rLSl&test as e swswr “ 

^.sssBfcsassv 

heroine. 

I oily draw vour attention here to that, tad he speaks, 
of course# of humanism. What it means let us read. 

Reader. 

an elevating influence as xne f -rrressive. for in those 

ss - «• 

development of Humanity)." 

rrsr-j: s-s ~ “^aZa-HT' 

Slss££&« sSSar i. v 

doesn*t talk about. 

M^AfiS^KrliSSsS SI. 



Readeri "The recognition of the spherical figure of the earth 
led man to perceive that it offered him a definite and limited 
object* and navigation had been benefited by the new-found 
instrumentality of the magnet* enabling it to be something 
better than mere coasting* thus technical appliances make 
their appearance when a need for then is experienced* * 

Straussi In other words* the mere history of technology 
would never explain anything* How nruvj discoveries and 
observations have been made wliich were forgotten in the 
moment they were made because there was no felt need fc.- them* 
Therefore* we have to go back to the cent':: of the human mind 
in order to understand 

We still have to discuss quite a bit in the sequel* but the 
time is up* 



Seminar on He gal 
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Now I will turn to I*. _'s v*per. You had to deal 

with the most difficult and grave questions. If I start from 
the end what is the precise difference between Hegel and the 
Enlightenment? 

Studenti The Enligh tenment believed tha* it established 
what should be the prc-i^er role for men’s thoughts, for til 
men’s thought, not only the majority of men. Secondly, the 
Enlightenment believed that it could deduce the principles 
of morality from social instincts discovered In men rather 
than from metaphysical principles. 

Straussi Z wonder whether this goes to the root of the 
matter. But ^ere is something which you s&id that Hegel 
shares with the Enlightenment. 

Student* He agrees with the Enlightenment, first of all, 
that men have increased thoir freedom in a sense through 
science and also because I think that ne belie /or 'hat for 
most men it is good that philosophy can be popularised, 
and make people think that they have attained the btatus 
of philosophers. 

Strauss * Well, that ia a bit vague. Could not one say that 
Hegel* shares with the Enlightenment its this worldliness? 

But where does he deviate from the Enlightenment? 

Student* The way he describes whe Enlightenment it cut off 
a rea'm of thought for man, metaphysics ard religion. In 
one paragraph he says, "The Enlightenment banished all of 
the speoul&tlvo." ~ And two paragraph's later he describes the 
principle of the freedom of the will as speculative. 

Straussi Because it did not know the freedom of the will 
as Hegel understands it. That is the point. 

Student* But Hegel implies that the principle can be known 
without looking to history and he is only trying to provide 
some demonstration of it for people in general like tracing 
it through his«:ry. 

i 

Strauss! I don’t think that this will do. One could say that 
the Enlightenment, as Hegel understands it, was fundamentally 
natural science and a model of political science based or. 
natural science. In other words, a precursor of what we 
have now. This he regards as radically defective. The key 
point is for him that the natural in the fullest sense cannot 
make intelligible freedom. And, therefore, he agrees there 
with Kant. 





Let me turn to two other points. You began by making soma 
remarks about Hegel and Hobbes. Or.a cm, perhaps# state tae 
difference as follows. In the first place, Hobbes does not 
simply teach that monarchy is the best order. That i3 a 
kind of recommendation* It doecn* t have the same certainty 
as the general teaching about the character of the sovereign# 
that ha must have these and these powers. But that the 
sovereign should be one man is not a necessity from Hobbes 
point of view. 

But that doesn't go to the root of the ms'*because there 
are various kinds of n-narchy# the kind which he calls insti¬ 
tutional and the kind whicn he calls patrimonial. If this 
is the terra which he uses - patrimonial - I am speaking 
from memory. At any rate, this is crucial. Hegel would 
never accept the patrimonial# patriarchal monarchy as a 
possible form of monarchy. Only the institutional# consti¬ 
tutional. 

The greatest difficulty which your assignment poses concerns# 
of course# the question of Catholicism. There are these 
statements to which you refer which deny that a reasonable 
stsi.'-* is compatible with Catholicism. And the consequence 
wouiu seem to be that only Protestants can be full members 
of the reasonable state. Hegel clearly did not mean this. 

He did not draw this conclusion. The reasonable state 13 
not in -this sense a Protestant state. 

How is this possible? How is this possible if these Judgements 
about the Catholic Church stated here with great force are 
his last words about Catholicism? 

Student* I think that Hegel would say that it would be possi¬ 
ble for Catholics as well as Protestants to be members of a 
rat5*nal state if they took their religion less 3 eriously 
than the men of the Inquisition and the Crusades, that is, 
if they were willing to say that they didn't want to accept 
anything incompatible with the state. 

Strauss* Who is the great political hero of Protestantism 
according to Hegel? 

Student* Frederick II of Prussia. 

Strauss * And i-n was a Lutheran. Still# what was his persua* * 
sion? What kind of company did ha keep? French philosophers. 

So Frederick the Great was an enlightened despot who accepted 
•the principle that everyone should become blessed according 
to his fashion. According to his private view, perfect 
toleration. 

Then what about the Enlightenment? Hegel presents the Enlighten¬ 
ment as a kind of necessary continuation cf Lutheranism, of 
the Reformation, freedom of judgement of each still bound 
by the Bible and Luther. In the Enlightenment the Bible 
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itself loses this authoritative character. But is it true 
from Hegel's point of view that the Enlightenment necessarily 
proceeds from Protestantism? Who ia the arch rationalist 
according to Kegel? 


Studenti Descartes* 

Straussi Yes and Descartes was a Catholic. So» in other 
wordsi Hegel emphasizes this more than once that there are 
cortaih'respects in which Catholicism was superior to Pro¬ 
testantism. 


Student i I think that the difference is xhis. He says that 
religion is the form in which truth exists for non-abstract 
consciousness. So I think that he would say that, whereas 
it is possible for a philosopher - a man of deep insight - 
to become enlightened without changing his religion, for 
tho people l&rg6 for A‘honi relJfriLous dispositio n x s more 
important and who can never fully understand the truth, 
they must f ■ rst have a reformation before they can accept 
the political teachings of the Enlightenment. 

Strauss t At any rate, for Hegel the Enlightened View out 
xf •••hich, through Kant, his own view came is not simply a 
product of the. Reformation. We will go into this *ater* 

This ir our last meeting and we must discuss the most important 
poaints. Let us begin on page 451, line 5 from bottom. 

Hegel had given an account of what had happened up to his 
time. He had died in 1831* that is to say after the July 
Revolution in France• 


Readeri "At length, after forty years of war and confusion 
indescribable, a weary heart might fain cengricula--® itself 
on seeirg a terminal!cn and tranquillination of all these 
disturbances.^ 


Straussi He says, "an old heart" in the literal translation. 
He was sixty years old and was to die one year later. 


Reader* "But although one main point is set at rest, there 
Remains on the one hand that rupture which the Catholic 
principle inevitably occasions, on the other hand that which 
has to do with men's subjective will." 


Strauss * That is one great difficulty. And the other is 
the one caused by the non-Catholics or by the "completely 
enlightened people." 

Reader* "In regard to the latter, the main feature of in 
compatibility still presents itself ..." 


Strauss * Df one—sidedness, the main one-sidedness. 



Readeri "Qne-sidedness still presents itself in the require¬ 
ment that the ideal general will ..." 

Straussi No. "that the general wixl should also be the 
empirically?, gdneral." 

Readeri " • • . i.«. that the units the State, in their 
individual capacity t should rult, or at any rate take part 
in the government." 

Straussi That the Individuals as such should rule or parti¬ 
cipate in the government. In other words, » simplistic 
solution of Rousseau's problem. The gene, ul will is the 
will of the preponderant minority. 

Reader* "Not satisfied with the establishment of rational 
rights, with freedom of person and property, with the exis¬ 
tence of a political organization in which are to be found 
various circles of civil life each having its own functions 
to perform, and with that influence over the people which is 
exercised by ti.e intelligent members of the community, and 
the confidence that is felt in thorn, "Liberalism" sets :ip 
in opposition to all this the atomistic principle, that whih 
insists uucn the sv/ay of individual wills* maintaining that 
all government should emanate from their express power, end 
have their express sanction." 

Strauss i Consent. The explitic-consent. 

Readen "Asserting this formal side of Freedom - this abstrad 
tion * the party in question allows no political organization 
to be firmly established. The particular arrangements of the 
government are forthwith opposed by the advocates of Liberty 
as ilia rua.-.dates of a particular will, amd branded as displays 
of arbitrary power. The will of the Many exp?Is the Ministry 
from ?CA‘er e r na those who had formed the opposition fill the 
vac“it places? but the latter having ncbecome the Government 
meet with hostility from the Many, and share the earns fate. 
Thus agitation and urnest are perpetuated. This collision, 
this nodus, this problem is that with which history is now 
occupied, and whose solution it has to worx out in the future. 

Strauss i Tills is probably the strongest statement in favor 
of the view that Hegel spins these fundamental, unsolved 
problems. That is the general importance that this passage 
has for our overall problem. 

What precisely is the problem? The rights of man - let us 
use this simple expression - this principle is recognized now. 
And if it is not recognized this will come. But what is 
lacking in the liberal doctrine (liberal as understood in 
the early 19th century). 


Student* Democratic government 
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Straussi In other words, this liberalism tended to be d^mcr;*- 

t i c l^ i Ther ^’ we F° 8ti11 Property qualifications and this kind 
of thing, but it tended to be democratic* 

Student r There has to be a disposition in the whole people 
to accept reasonable principles. 

Strauss* But this is too general. This doesn't help us. 

How do we get a government? That is the question. In other 
words, Hegel denies that the rights of man include political 
rights strictly speaking, a right to participation in govern¬ 
ment. And what ic the reasoning behind +;■•!.? 

Student* The individual will may not be rational. 

Straussi To repeat again, one must recognize the freedom 
of each. Iio abridgement of these rights according to race 
or creed. That goes without saying for >Iegtl. But this does 
not include the right of each to parti c\ pat ion in ffovemment 
via voting sir. e government rests on a principle different 
from freedom, and this prin r j.pls is competence or exce?~enee 
which not every man has. 

Hsgol had spoken of monarchy, but he also makes clear that 
tne mcnarch is not the truly governing man. lie lieu to fcrma'i’ze 
the decision by signing on the dotted line, but who frame,: 
the decision? 

Student! He seems to favor a civil service ... 

Strauss» The ministers or higher official end the*- are 
supposed to be competent men. A high class civil service 
including- of course, a military service. This guarantees 
1 «s continuity by cooptation naturally. You know, who will 
be minister ne>.; time will be in the sa*.ie governing group. 

The question is whether this is not muon more unreal than 
constito ^j.or. jl! democracy if it is a democracy which has a 
written or unwritten constitution guaranteeing stability of 
government., "/hat Hegel regards here as an absolutely terrible 
thing - that ac soon as the opposition coo:cs into power 
there will be another opposition - is not such a terrible 
th.ng as we have come to see in seme of the more stable 
countries. 

But the main point for the overall judgement is that here 
Hegel does not see a clear way of how the Ucst will find 
its way between the acceptance of the rights of man with 
Political \implications - in other words, tne democratic 
solution - or what he regards as tetter, the r.ight 3 of nr;i 
without the political implications, i.e. without democr&cic 
consequences. All kinds of things are possible there. 

Something like the constitutional monarchy of Prussia of 
that ti**^ which was not very constitutional. It did not 
have writ Sen constitution. But it did have a certain 
orderliness and regularity of procedure, surely not an 



arbitraryi despotic regime. And one could find it in another 
way. perhaps, in the I'apoleonic Caeearism which came to France 
after the failure of liberalism in .184* • But of democracy 
Hegel doesn't seem to have thought at all. 

Now let us go to some other passages and as much as we can 
cover in that short time. We have no* finished the section 
on< the Reformation whi'ch we discussed last time. We have 
seen what Hegel says in praise of the Reformation, but what 
was the defect? Let u a turn to page 424, the third paragraph. 

Reader* "In the first instance this recon.cIllation must take 
place in the individual soul, must by realized by feelJr.xi 
the individual must sain the assurance that the Spirit dwells 
in him - that, in th? language of che church, a brokennesj 
of heart has been experienced, and that Divine grace has 
entered into the heart thus broken. By nature man is not 
what he ought to bei only through a transforming process 
does he arrive at truth. The general and speculative aspect 
of the matter 5s just this - that the human heart is not what 
it should be. It was then required of the individual that 
he should know what he is in himself * that is, the teaciiing 
of the Church insisted upon man's becoming cor.3c:.ous that he 
is Avil. But the individual i3 evil only ..." 

Straussi He means here the Rrotestant Church. 

Readeri "... when the Natural-manifests itself in mere 
ser.eual desire - when ar. unrighteous will presents itself 
in its untamed, untrained, violent shape, /nd yet it is rc 
quire'', that such a person should know that he is depraved, 
and that the good Spirit dwells in him. . . Pretestantism 
took this t- -n of minute and painful introspection, possessed 
with -the conviction of the importance of che exercise, and 
was for a long time characterized by a fcelf-tormenting d.cposi 
tion and an -opect of spiritual wretchedness* which in the 
present Jay has induced many persons to entar the Catholic 
pale, thi.* they might exchange this inward uncertainty nor 
a formal broad certainty based on the imposing totality or 
the Church." 

Straus a * This if: a point fchich we must not forget. This is 
the essential def iot of Protestantism according to Hegel. 

He speaks of it somewhat earfeier - of having something 
pedantic about it, something pettily moralistic. That is 
the same point ’"hich he meana here. There is no objective 
certainty. The certainty of salvation must be found within 
the individual. But how can he find it? He must observe 
'himself and sc* witn his own eyes the sinfulness within 
himself and the break through of divine grace a? weli. And 
this is the meaning which the subjectivism of the Reformation 
takes ch in practice aid which leads to a dead-end street. 
Hegel's own view is that the individual cannot know what he 
is except through his being, the whole course of his life. 
Through introspection you always get a distorted view of 
yourself. You have no means of comparison. 
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In the sequel he develops his doctrine of monarchy, the need 
for government independent of all arbitrariness. And *}®^f, d 
Kegel says - and this is the simple solution w *ich he developed 
in his philosophy of right - let us turn to page 427 to see 
this. 

Readeri "The State oust have a final decisive will* but 
if an individual is to be the final deciding power, he must 
be so in a direct and natural way, not as determined by 
choice and theoretic vievjc, etc. tyen -mong the free Gre.o 
the oracle was the external power wnich decided their policy 
on critical occasionst hare birth is the -»r«.cle * something 
independent of any ar' itrar^ volition." 

Straussi We must have ultimately something which is indepen¬ 
dent of all arbitrariness, of all arbitrary will. And as 
regards the individual who is at the head of the government 
the only way to get it is simple birth because if you 
it dependent on any character, any aualitiethat becomes 
m matter of judgement. Think of Aristotle e perfect king 
who 3s so superior to all others. But this is not practical 
in reality. Ac Aristotle makes cxear if he were also the 
most beautiful an-i tallest member of the communicy in addition 
to being the wisest and moat fully virtuous, then i t 
be. But since ho might not oe ta*x and beautifu- 
perhaps being a questioning of hie authority, the “aj.er o- 
judgement. It must not be a matter ox judgement. , 1 *““ J* 
be purely natural. Birth alone would do that. This is the 
doctrine developed at great length in Hegel's philosophy of 
right. 

A key institution in the monarchies is the standing armies 
which developed at that time as he says in the sequel. 

The decisive development w?.s the subjugation of the hereditary 
SistocPlcy during this time in all the ^ro p ean countries. 

That w£*s necas^arjL for the coming into of d there 

state, l-iu on the other hand, Hegel is all in favor of there 
being privileged members of the state, the highest officials. 

Reader: Page 430 in the center, "-nit the aristocracy have 
a position assigned them, S3 the support cf the throne, as 
; c ?S;ied 0 Snd 8 acSre on bihalf of the State and the common weal, 
and at the same time as maintaining the freedom of the citizens. 

This in fact is the prerogative of wh ;£ h *SStake 

the link betwe«a the Sovereign and the People - ' e 
to discern and to give the first impulse to that which is 
intrinsically Rational and Universal? and this recognition 
of and occupation with the Universal must tase the place 
of positive personal right." 

Strauss* Which was che state of the feudal nobility. Very 
simply it ihad the privileged position byAv .rtue of pooitl e 
personal right, whereas in the modem state they have 
position by virtue of their knowledge. 





Student* I thought I understood you earlier to swy that 
Hegel rejects the notion of patriarchical monarchy and that 
(inaudible) 

# 

Strauss* Put the key point is that he is a monarch by virtue 
of his birth* but patriarchic monarchy means that he regards 
the state as his property. You can see the difference. 

Louis XIV was surely not a feudal monarch, but (inaudible). 

But Frederick the Greet said that the king is the first 
servant of the state. The latter is what Hegel means. 

The king as a servant of the state or as a part of the stace. 
Go on where you left off. 

Readeri "This subjeexion to xhe Head of the State of that 
intermediate power which laid claim to positive authority 
was now accomplished* but this? did not involve ..." 

Straussi Not yet, he says. 

Reader* "... did not yet involve the emancipation of the 
subject class•" 

Strauss* Of ti :3 sorfs. In other words, this wau still 
a great defect of the enlightened monarchy of the 17th and 
IBtli century. 

Readeri "This took place only at a later date, when the idea 
of right in and for itself arose in men's minds. Then the 
sovereigns relying on their respective peoples, vanquished 
the caste of unrighteousnej?. ,: 

Strauss* Who is tha.., caste of unrighteousness? 

Student* The French nobles33. 

Strauss* The herciJtary nobility all over Europe. You 
see, Hegel waa very'far from being in iavor of the ancien 
regime. 

Another characteristic of the monarchy of the 17th and lRth 
century concerns foreign relation?. The principle becomes 
conquest. There is no longer any possibility of the unity 
of Christendom as there wa* in the Iliddle Ages. And the 
only help again 3 t conquest was the balance of power. TOiat 
is on page 431 . Let us read the remark on page 432, line 
14 from the end. 

Reader* "The pretensions of Louis were founded not on extent 
of dominion, (*.s ws .3 the case with Charles V; so much as 
'on that culture which distinguished his people* end which at 
that time made its way everywhere with the language that 
embodied it, and was the object of universal admiration 1 
They could therefore plead a higher justification than those 
of the Cerman emperor." 
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cieUUatien1. not .imply »• 
jected by Hegel as you see by this reaeric. 
i. t u. turn now to the qu..tien of Prot.8tmti.rn and on the 
center of page 435. 

Reads**! “For in the State there must be government .end 
their business." 

Strauss* You see how secular Hegel is. 

Rood ora -With his d.ath how.ver hi. nsht to “ t >»" i S™ 1 5 h * d 
2m! ina Srold dynasty regained po.o...ion of the throne. 

Strauss. In other words, that was no way to a stable qovem- 
ment - the Revolution. 

basic of actual positive possession. 

Strauss* lining not on raxional ground. 

Reader. "But if the HlSFWSiiSVK £ ll fKd*Snly 

Subject tvs Freedom al30 attains develcpmen . 

Strauss «e mow thl shy 

sugest that you einonly conclu.ion is drawn 

‘ ^r^L^'In^e^ai^cmtext he <!».« our 
not frun Hegel, in d iek the Great - the hero 

attention to the. - understood the Froteetant 

“wS^Sr'SSS. — *«*«• — 1,d 

to religious tolerance. 

How let u. turn to rag* *3* ^ ca ““ |!* r * tke « u * 8tion ° f 
Reformation and Enlightenment comes up. 

as Evil" 



Strausai And the corruptness of the will* 

Reader: " . . . and in a power whose embodiment is 'the World.' 
Within the Catholic pale also, the casuistry of the Jecuits 
brought into vogue interminable investigations, as tedious 
and wire-drawn as those in which the scholastic theology 
delighted, respecting the subjective spring of the Will 
and the motives that affect it# This Dialectic, which un¬ 
settles all particular judgments and opinions, transmuting 
the Evil into Good and Good into Evil, left at la 3 t nothing 
remaining but the mere action of subjectivity itself, the 
Abstractum of Spirit - Thought. Thought contemplates every¬ 
thing under the form of Universality, and is consequen*ly the 
impulsion towards and production of the Un-vcrsal. *n that 
elder scholastic theology the real sub;.act-matter of inveuli¬ 
gation - the doctrine -f the Church -' remained an ultramun¬ 
dane affairt" 


Stsauss: Beyond. Why not leave It simply **t that. Namely, 
something beyond thought- Supra-rational. 

Reader: "In the Protestant theology also Spirit still sus¬ 
tained a relation to the Ultramundanei ... A practical 
interest makes use of, consumes the objects offered to lti 
a theoretical interest calmly contemplates thorn, assured that 
in themselves they present no alien element." 


Strauss: Alien to it. 

Reader: "Consequently, th- ne plur ultra of Inwardness, cf 
Subjactiveness, is Thought. Man is not free, when he is not 
thinking! for exsept when thus engaged he sustains a re*at*on 
to the wcrld around liim as to another, an alien form ... 

Straus ft* Not only to the word. It would also be in the case 
of Gou. 2: he rtoe3 net think tnat he is related to something 
else, to sr^-&thing other. Whereas if hr tilings, understands, 
it beco.T^ii i is* own. 

Reader: "This comprehension - the penetration of the Ego 
into and beyond other forms of being with the prof ound ^ 

self-certainty, directly involves the narmonination of Bv-n,. 

Sti*au 33 : No. The reconciliation. In other words, the 
reconciliation which was formerly sought in God. It is 
available in t*'inking. 

Reader* "For it must be observed that the unity of Thought 
with it 3 Objc--S is al-eacy implicitly presents tor season is 
the substantial basis of Consciousness as wel.> as of the 
External and Natural. Thus that which presents itself as 
the Object of Thought ..." 

Say, "the object is nc longer a beyond-* 


Strauss. 



Reader i " • • . not of an alien and grossly substantial nature 

Strausst Not of another* substantial nature. It has the same 
substantial nature. What does he mean? The Protestant view 
from which he starts. The emphasis stronger than in Catholi¬ 
cism for Hegel on the corrupted nature. Kan is completely 
corrupt. The will. 

The world, as distimished from the inner grace* belongs 
to the Devil. Therefore, naturally, the longing for the 
beyond. 

Now how is the situation with Catholicism. In Catholicism 
what is decisive is the good will, not specific actions. 

This interpretation is. of course* base*?, on a very special 
form, namely* on the basis of the doctrine of probability 
as developed especially by the Jesuits and as polemically 
presented b; Pascale. This is simply presupposed. 

What Hegel has in mind is this t The attempts of some Jesuits 
(this is very controversial, what is meantJ. According to 
some theso were no more tnan scholastic exercises and* 
whereas, ??. 3 caJe and the Protestants took them to be very 
serious directions of the conscience. I cannot enter into 
this subject. But the question was this* for example. 

Dueling - forbidden. But when some of these Jesuits said* 

•It depends. You may kill in a duel, but do not do it with 
the intention to kill, but with the intention to save your 
honor. Then it is not blameable." In other words, every 
act depends on the intern tier. The intention, Hegel says* 
the i-wier thinking. This i*. a very summary argument 
which wants to -how that both from modem, 17th century 
Catholicism and Protestantism the emphasis shifts entirely 
on the inner. And Hegel says that if this is properly 
understood it means that it shifts onto thought. The evi* 
dence Jj* philosophy i of course, would be B*»3carteo* coaito 
erov sum, which he h&s in mind. 

Then cornea the key point. Now the sphere is discovered on 
which - and fully discovered and laid bare - on which re¬ 
conciliation i3 possible. *u d that is thought because 
thought knows no beyond. This Is the meaning of t*e thesis 
that thought is free. Thought is nsvsr - as Hegel under¬ 
stands it - it is never dependent on Something other than 
thought. 

Therefore, here the conflict between thought and non- thought 
which is the root of nontheoretical practice, is overcome. 
Thought recognizes itself in every sphere. 

Now what does Hegel have in mind by that? It acorns to bs 
simply a fantastic assertion. If we read on we will get 
' some enlightenment from the sequel. 

Readeri "Thought is the grade to which Spirit has now 
advanced." 
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Straussi Did it not advance to that in Plato and Aristotle? 

Why not? 

Students It was directed towards Nature* It wasn't the same 
thing* 

Strauss i One can .\t this way, but more simply and ob¬ 
viously, these societies, the political order was the Greek 
city with all its qualifications - slavery, Greekness and so 
on. Thought - go on. 

Reader i "t involves the Harmony of Being Puj e8 * M 

essence, challenging the external world to exhibit the same 
Reason which Subject possesses*" 

Strau««■ First of all. It 1* only a damand, a postulate. _ 
Thought turns now to the external demanding that it exhibit 
its reasonableness in itself* 

Readeri "Spirit perceives that Nature - the V/orld - must 
also be an embodiment of Reason, for God created it on 
principle:* of R?*aoon." 

Strauss* This then, the thxdlo&ical, ..ocular’version of 
the thought. we will socn find whr.t this 'r.esns in a 

speculative, nonpopular manner. 

Reader* "An interest in the contemplation and comprehension 
of the present world became universal." 

Strauss* The present world The world whichwecen see end 
observe just as it was the kc/ problem of Christianity from 
the very beginninf siid a certain misunderstanding of the 
presence led, as have seen, to "he Crusades. Do you 
remember that? 

Reader "flaw* s.^bodies Universality, ’na/mueh as it is 
nothing ether than Sorts, Genera, Power, Gravitation, etc. 

Strauss* It should be translated "force" insxead of 
So. in othor words, that Nc/.ure is rationaj is shown by the 
fact that Nati*, •» embodies universals. Species and genera, 
forces of Nature - of gravity - and so on. 

Reader* "... phenomenally presentee. Thus Experimental 
Science became ths science <f the World." 

Strauss* He says that experience has become the science of 
the world. Experience vshicu is always present experience. 

Reader* "For experience involves on the one hand the observe- 
ticn of phenomena, on the other hand also the 
of the Law, the essential being, the hidden force that causes 
these phenomena - thu3 reducing the data cupplied by ob¬ 
servation to their simple principles." 



Strauss* In other words* modem natural science* experimental 
science* discovers laws of nature and laws mean rationality. 

It discovers the rationality of Nature. 

Reader* "Intellectual consciousness was first extricated from 
that sophistry of thought, which unsettles everything* by 
Descartes. As it was the purely German nations among whom 
the principle of Spirit first manifested itself* so it was 
by the Romanic nations that the abstract idea (to which the 
character assigned them above - vis.* that of internal schism* 
more readily conducted them) was first comprehended. Ex¬ 
perimental science therefore very soon made ite way among 
them (in common with the Protestant English)* but especially 
among tha Italians.” 

Straussi "Especially" should be at the beginning of the 
sentence. What he wants to make clear is that the discovery 
of thought is not peculiar to the Protestants* but common 
to Catholic and Protestant nations. 

Readeri "It teemed to men as if Sod had but just created the 
moon and stars* plants aiid animals* as if the law3 of the 
universe were now established for the first time* for only 
then did they f*ei. a real interest in the universe* when 
they recognized their own Reason in the Reason which pervades 

Straussi They recognized their reason in that reason - the 
reason of Nature. That is the basis of rationalism which 
Hegel simply accepts. Nature is a system of the laws of 
Nature end* therefore* Nature is reason. Thought knows 
no beyond as we see at thi point. 

Let us turn to the bottom of page 440. 

Reader* "Right and Morality came to be looked upon as having 
their foundation in the actual present Will -f man." 

Strauss* Again# che present. No longer r J.iar.ce cr. tradi¬ 
tion and authority." 'Che present will of man is the basis. 

Reader* "... whereas formerly written *n the Old end New 
Testament* or appearing ir. the form of particular Right in 
old parchments* as privilegia* or in international compacts. 
WkJ>t the nations acknowledge as international Right was 
deduced empirically from observation (as in the work of 
Grotiuc ;t then the source r? the existing civil end politi¬ 
cal law w %Jt ioixed for* af\or Cicero's fashion* in those 
instincts of men which Nature has planted in their hearts." 

* Strauss* Which Nature was believed to have planted into 
their hearts. Hegel does not accept that. 

Reader* "e.g«* the social instinct." 

Strauss: He says "for instance" because he knows that there 
were people who denied that. lien like Hobbes. But funda¬ 
mentally it is the same character. 


I 
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Reader* • • • • next the principle of security for the persai 
and property of the citiseiis, and of the advantage of the 
commonwealth - that which belongs to the class of • reasons 
of State.*" 

Strauss* That is a very rought description of the moral 
political science of the Enlightenment. Vary rough, but 
Kegel knew what he was talking about. 

Reader* "On these principles private rights were on the one 
hand despotically contravened, but on the other hand such 
contravention was the instrument of carrylrs cut the general 
objects of the State in opposition to mere positive or 
prescriptive claims 

Strauss* The word "despotically" is deliberataly chosen. 

It is enlightened despotism, yet it is despotism. It rides 
roughshod over all acquired rights, over all traditional 
rights. On the basis of this allegedly rational science 
of right and morality. 

Reader* "Frederick II may be mentioned as the ruler who 
inaugurated the new epoch In the sphere of practical life - 
that epoch in which practical political interest attains 
Universality, and receives ar. absolute sanction. Frederick 
II merits especial notive as having comprehended the general 
object of the State, and as having State steadily in view, 
ceasing to pay any respect to particular interests when they 
stood in the way of the common weal. His iumortal work is 
a domestic code - the Prusr:lr ix municipal lew. How the her.i 
of a household energeticalprovides and governs with a 
view to the weal of tint household and of his dependents 
• of this he has given a unique specimen." 

Strauss* This would also be a subject of critical, at tendon, 

I suppose. But for Kegel Freu^f j.ck II is tha greatest 
exarnpj 5 of Enl5 ghtenment policy, baaed cn Enlightenment 
moral Treatment. 

Let us read the first sentence of the rext paragraph. 

Reader* "These general conceptions, deduced from actual and 
present consciousness - the Laws of Nature arid the substance 
of v/het right and good, have received the name of Reason." 

Strauss * "Laws ef Nature" oes not, of course, mean here 
the moral laws of Nature, Newtonian laws and this kind 
of thing. Founded cn the *>re-'ont consciousness. Hare is 
a double mean?*vg. v.e see it or understand i- '.:1th our ovm 
minds not depending or ar.> axtisneeus sources snd, secondly, 
the mind as it has new become. Yes? 

Student* I was just wondering whether the connection between 
"despot?em" and "household" and the phrase "have received 
the name of reason" - is that a deliberate reference back 
to Aristotle's ideas about household relationships? 
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Strausst No. I don't think so. You are quite right by 
drawing our attention to The domestic, to the paternal 
character. This, in Hegel's view, was still a defect of 
the old order. The paternalism. Thab is one of the key 
points of the attacks of old liberalism of the l?th century 
based on Rousseau against the enlightened despotism of 
such people as Frederick II which Kegel shares. Ib is 
not yet the rational state. Therefore he 3ays that one 
has called "reasonable" that which is net yet true reason,; 
but it is relatively rational. 

At the end of the paragraph which you just began he speuka 
of tiie difference between the Hnlightenmen b and Luther. 

(lapse ir tape) 

Strauss t ... a present one and not one which goes back to 
the past. You have to read the Bible in order to become 
aware of it without necessarily seeing that it is necessarily 
so. That thie content is a present one • . • go on. 

Readert "... of which I can gain an inward conviction 
and that bo tn‘.j basis of inward demonstration -.very dogma 
oust be referred. * 

Strauss» Everything must be referred, not •‘every dogna." 

In other words, Luther could never see, cay tliat the Incarna- 
ti«-.. was -evidently necessary. He could only see that it 
was transmitted to. him and that it gave him a sense of being 
safe. But he could not it had co be co necessarily. 

That alone is reason. 

Page 442 in the thixM paragraph. 

Reader* "This formally absolute principle brings us to the 
last stag! in history., our woiad, our own time." 

Strauss i Yes. The end. That is one of tne passages which 
is in favor of the v!ow that there is an end. 

Student* (inaudible) a • :jeetion of revelation. 

Strauss* Revelation as revelation theologically understood, 
yes, B’.-uuse tiiis is only in the element of what Hegel calls 
in Gerratn, a repi-osantaiion would be in a 
Fngirrh translate. . But representation means 
not present, tut ra-preser. cd. Or, disregarding all etymology, 
representation. i 3 not though” • is not rational thought. And 
- Christianity ^r: true if ra iri c/ially understood, ’cut it is 
no longer what you would f.i’.u .in any dogmatic statements. 
Catholic or Protestant. and would be radically differenx. 

But what is new the last r»t3ge which transcend?! the Enlj.gh':en- 
nont? He speaks of that in the following paragraph. 
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Reader • 'Secular life ia the Positive and deflate embodi- 

SEifUtiSg iSS? to outward existence. .. This is absolute 
Will - the volition to be free. 

Qtraiiani That is the key point which embodies Kant's 
criticism of all earliermorality. The Enlightenment sought 
the source of right and morality in man's natural urge 
<nrnationsa in this respect not different from the 
old tradition. The difference between the ' 

say. Thomas Aquinas in ihis respect we cannot discuss here 
because in this respect there .. s agreement. 

There are natural ends* ends which do not originate in the 
Will* but are accepted by the Will, imposed on it by Na e. 
ind therefore. Will is not free. Will is dependent on 
something, be it the Will of God, be it Nature, ihe truly 
free will wills nothing but itself, because otherwise it 

would be dependent on something, ♦ t 5 e . tru } y a £T!? Wil1 
Jills nothing but its freedom, its self-determination. 

c ™° 

Ks feels that the defect of Kant is that Kant’s Foiml 
Ethics doesn't showthe "nv '’—.'rds any -intent of the will. 

Lot us turn to page three. 

Xmidc~i nio-^ver, because the covemr-ent, as the concrete 
cZtTs of the sower of the State, could not adoptw its 
prin-iple abstract : ^.dividuf.. t?.»1s, and the . 

S-'^xz .-n this basis i lastly, ot-iuse it w«.s Catnolic . . . 

Strauss » he la spewing of tnc French Revolution here. 

Header i "... and therefore the Id*a e< Freedom - Reason 

are 

eoparated frov. them." 

Qtnufi'i In other words, ‘ f there i* something holy which 
expression of whac Hegel %'S.-- Ji JUa.'-i 

The holy must be ideutie*. with tea ritional.not higher 
thi re ticr.s-1. *.d tills haa very grave and obvious 

implications. 


JEE 



In the sequel Hegel develops what he means by "objective 
freedom." The freedom which Kant has brought out is subjec¬ 
tive freedom. The Will must not be determined by anyting 
outside of itself. But there are also objective freedoms 
and these are the determinations of the Will 3 stemming from 
the Wills. Hegel gives here only the result of that. He 
discusses it in the next paragraph. 

Reader 1 "The two following points must now occupy our atten¬ 
tion* 1st. The course which the Revolution in France took* 
2nd. How that Revolution became World-Historical. 

1. Freedom-presents two aspects* the one concerns its 
substance and purport - its objectivity - the thing itself* 
the other relates to the Form of Freedom* involving the 
consciousness of his activity on the part of the Individual 1 
for Freedom demands that the individual recognize himself 
in such acts* that they should be veritably his* it being his 
interest that the result in question should be attained." 

Strauss* I repeat* this subjective freedom-Is what Kant has 
provided for us and the other wh.lch he has not. And what is 
that - the objective or real freedom.? 

Reader* "The three elements ind powers of the State in 
actual working must be contemplated according to the above 
analysis, their examination in detail being referred to the 
Lectures on the Philosophy of Right. 

1) Laws of Rationality - of intrinsic Right - Objective 
or Real Freedom* to this ' ’.>;-*y belongs Freedom of Pro¬ 
perty and Freedom of Perse.:. Those relics* of that condition 
of servitude which t>.- feua.i relation had introduced are . 
hereby swept away* au-i all ta-ie fiscal ordinances which 
were the bequi-.- * of the feudal .1* ■ - It3 tithes end dues* 
are abrogated. Real liberty requires moreover frvedom in 
repr--.il to trades and profess-, nr. - the permission to every 
tn\j to use his abilities without restrict...:*! - and the free 
admission to all office,, of State. This io a summary of the 
elements of real Freedom* and which are not based on feeling - 
for feeling allows of the cor. iinuance over of serfdom and 
slavery - but on the thou P .-.t and 3elf-eonsulousns3s of man 
recognising the spiritual character of his existence." 

Sti-au 3 s- Here you see the importance of the difference 
between feeling - se.'.timeiP* - ar.o. reason. Feeling is wholly 
insufficient t: bring out ...e fr.il meaning of freedom. Only 
thought can. 

Now the secon ’ point .-.oncer.*: ^’ivpvnment. Read only the last 
sentence of that pari '■ ap: 

Reader* "The Few* as.iume to fc« the deputies* but they are 
often only the despoile.w of the Many." 



Strauss i In other words , the men who claim to he the 
representatives of the people. 

Readeri "Nor is the sway of the Majority over the Minority 
a less palpable inconsistency." 

Strauss i That is the great question of government which we 
have discussed before. Kegel simply rejects the democratic 
implication. 

In the following paragraph in the center of the paragraph. 

Reader* "There may be various opinions and views respecting 
laws* constitution and government* but there must be a 
disposition an the part of the citizens to regard all these 
opinions as subordinate to the substantial interest of the 
State* and to insist upon them no further than that interest 
will allow* moreover nothing must be considered higher and 
more sacred than goodwill toward the State* or* if Religion 
be looked upon as higher and more sacred* it must involve 
nothing really alien or opposed to the Constitution." 

Strauss* The minimum demand is that the State ta as sacred 
as religion. The minimum demand. 

In order to show how alien Hegel is to democracy we read 
on page 449* bottom. j*. . - 

Reader* "The first Constitutional form of Government in 
France was one which reccv'*‘ •. •. Royalty* ; lie monarch was 
to stand at the head of tb ocai.e* and on him* in conjunction 
with his Miniscers* •’ i to -izolve the executive power* the 
legislative bodv, on ne other hand* wero to make the laws. 

But this cons / - -uxion involved n tho very first an internal 
contradiction* for thj legislator 4 absorbed tae whole power 
of the ndmini 3 tratir. the c-dg*. 5, affairs of war and peace* 
s:* i the levying f the armed foi-..a were ir che hands of the 
Legislative Chamber. E verything was broug.it under the head 
of Law. The budget, ’ jwever. is in its nature something diverse 
from law, for it is *vnuaily renewed* and the power to which 
it properly belongs -, t-= .:f the Government. With this* 

moreover* Is connecter the indirect nomination of the ministry 
and officers of state, etc. The government pros thus trans¬ 
ferred to the Legislative Cham-”", as in England to the 
Parliament." 

Strauss* That shows per:f : :ly clearly that Hegel didn*t 
have any regard for psr Alimentary government even on a 
nendemocratic .'■•sis. Cor-wit subjects arc radically 
different. 


Then ha comes to spc ik r-.bou c ‘J*,a solution which wa3 achieved 
in England with which h,. Inu certaJ~i sympathy, but England 
doesn't lives up to his lizviards of excellence. That is on 
page 45J, iiii2 8 froia buitom. 
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Reader i "England, with great exertions• maintained itself on 
its old foundations i the English Constitution kept its 
ground anid the general convulsion* though it seemed so much 
the more liable to be affected by it, as a public Parliament* 
that habit of assembling in public meeting which was common 
to a 11 orders of the state* and a free press* offered singular 
facilities for introducing the French principles of Liberty 
and Equality among all classes of the people* Was the English 
nation too backward in point of. culture to apprehend these 
general principles? Yet ir. no country has the question of 
Liberty been more frequently a subject of reflection and public 
discussion* Or was the English constitution so entirely a 
Free Constitution - had those principles been already so 
completely realised in it* that they .could no longer excite 
opposition or even interest? The I&iglish nation may be said 
to have approved of the emancipation of Francei but it was 
proudly reliant on its own constitution and freedom* and 
instead of imitating the example of the foreigner* it displayed 
its ancient hostility to its rival, and was soon involved in 
a popular war with France.” 

Strauss i In the next paragraph Hegel develops that the 
English had one thing which was very important end that in 
the local self-government and this kind cf thing* The 
criticism comes in the folio /ing paragraph* 


Readers "Parliament governs, although Englishmen are un¬ 
willing to allow that this is the case.” 

If v|tl 

Strauss i Because they ar r '* . monarch 14 hs. 


Readers "It id worth'.' cf i.o.nrk, that what has been always re¬ 
garded as the period c the v‘-eruption of a republican 
people, preser v- itself herci elec cion to eoats in 

p?ir.li-ment by “cans t -T fcribei.*, : jut this also shay call 
frufriom - the power *-.> sell vote, to purchase a 

seut in parliauer.t* . * This is ; :ite opr-, -od to the appre¬ 
ciation of principles >.,.i abstract views v.ilch every one can 
understand at once, *?'>'! which are besides to be found in 
all Const!tut.ir.iis anh Charter*. ” 


Strauss* So Hegel we ld prefer ’he British order to the 
simply democratic order introduced by the FVer.ch Revolution* 

I think that it is f • th&c v;e should conclude this 

seminar - and we must aor* ■ *me to an end - with Hegel's 
statement on the French lution* Page 446. 

Reader* "The pcincip.-.o •:•*.’ tf.^ of the W.ull* therefore* 

asserted itself agaar<r’*• tr.v'ii; • Sigivi. Before the French 
Revolution, it nuyt hr ailn*?d, Vue i*-y*ver of the grandess 
bad teen dinr-ljlisd k :y Ric/ielveu. and they had been deprived 
of prirllege.’!* but like ;hc i!>rgy, thiy retained all the 
prerogative- ‘.’jhich gav^ tl-v'C an advo** sage over the lower 
claso.” 



Strauss i Turn to page 44?* 11ns 6. After having finished 
this description of pre-revolutionary France* he goes on 
to say* 

Readeri "The conception* the idea of Right asserted its 
authority all at once* and the old framework of injustice 
could offer no resistance to its onslaught. A constitution* 
therefore* was established in harmony with the conception of 
Right* and on this foundation all future legislation was to 
be based. Never since the sun had stood in the firmament and 
the planets revolved around him had it been perceived that 
man's existence centres in his head." 

Straussi No. No. "That man stands on his head." Hegel 
deliberately choses that expression. "Ke stands on his head*" 
that is to say* on his thought. And he builds actuality 
according to it. 

Reader* "Anaxagoras had been the first to say that_ governs 

the World* but not until now had man advanced to the recog¬ 
nition of the principle that Tought ought to govern spiritual 
reality. This was accordingly a glorious mental dawn. All 
thinking beings shared in the jubilation of this epoch. 

Emotions of a lofty character, stirred men's minds at that 
timet a spiritual enthusiasm thrilled through the world* as • 
if the reconciliation between the Divine and the Secular was 
now first accomplished." 

Strauss* Hegel reproduces here, the feelir*cs he himself had 
as a young man. He was nine'tfeeM years olu when the Prvnch 
Revolution started and he was at a Protestant theological 
institution in _ . southern Ger«v. s ny* And he and 

his friends celebrated, planted a tree of freedom and so on. 

And this is still a late expression of the expectations 
which, as Hegel, put it, "A13 thinking beings had th-ir time." 
Ar4 ;£egr»l is not blind. Of course, he also want through 
the dissippointaei.% Rut thi3 is all part of the story. 

We have now to conclude this seminar. 



